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PEEFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


Dr. Narayanchandra Bandyopadhyaya died suddenly, 
last year, while the second edition of his ‘Economic 
Life and Progress in Ancient India’ was being printed 
under the auspices of Calcutta University. The work 
was nearing completion when this unfortunate event 
occurred, with the first 272 pages of the book already 
printed and the remaining pages 273-341 finally 
revised by him in proofs. After his sad demise, 
I received a request from the University for assistance 
in seeing the rest of the work through the Press. 
I have taken some pains in going through the proofs 
already fevised by the author himself, corrected a few 
mistakes which escaped his notice, and added one or 
two references the omission of which must have been 
due to some oversight. The page-references in the 
Index had to be altered for the second edition. This 
work has been kindly carried out by Mr. Sudhir 
Ranjan Das, M.A., to whom grateful thanks are due. 

It is hoped that a cordial reception will be accorded 
to this fresh edition of Dr. N. C. Bandyopadhyaya’s 
book by his numerous friends and admirers who regard 
his untimely death as a distinct loss to Indology. 


The 18th November, 19M. 


Bbnoychandra Sen 




PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


Since the year 1918, when I was appointed a 
Lecturer on Ancient Indian History and Culture, I 
have had to make a special study of Ancient Indian 
Economic History. The subject was a fascinating one, 
but a very great difficulty had to be faced, as no one 
had attempted a systematic study of Indian economic 
life on scientific lines. Partly with a view to helping 
my students, and partly to make a systematic study of 
the subject, I had to work hard. As a result of these 
labours a synopsis was presented to the students, and 
the present work is an elaboration of the first few 
chapters of that synopsis. 

In this volume, I have entered upon a preliminary 
discussion of the object and scope of Economic History 
and of the importance of the factors which influence 
the economic life of a people. I have further discussed 
the foundations of Indian economic life, the peculiarities 

of the situation of India, and its economic flora and 

’ 1^''' ■ ■ 

fauna. Next, I have passed on to a study of the history 
of the races which came to be settled on the Indian soil. 
Elaborate discussion in regard to these has been 
avoided, since that will be out of place here. In regard 
to the periods, I have discarded more or less the old 
one, and have divided the economic history of India 
into periods, from a consideration of the economic 
forces and phenomena characterising them. 
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Next, I have discussed the main features of Indian 
economic life during each of these periods. In regard 
to the Vedic period, I have rather gone into details, as I 
had to trace the evolution of economic life from the very 
beginning. In all subsequent periods, only a general 
survey of economic life has been given with a view to 
showing the progress at each stepj and the causes 
leading to them. With this object in view I have done 
my best to give a picture of economic conditions at 
the end of the Vedic period. In connection with 
the next period, I have traced the economic factors, 
and as a result dwelt upon the characteristics of 
economic life. The growth of guilds, town life, and 
foreign trade have been fully discussed, as also the 
forces and factors which brought in the interfering 
policy of the Maurya Government. In the next period, 
the effects of the opening up of direct foreign trade 
with the Western markets has been fully discussed, and 
towards the close, the causes that led to the decay of 
Indian political life and the economic decline of India 
owing to foreign invasions, especially the Musalman 
conquest. 

The present work forms the first volume of the 
Economic History of India, and the second volume, 
which will follow, will deal with the next two periods 
of Hindu India, the manuscript of which is already 
complete. Moreover, I have taken upon myself the 
preparation of two complementary volumes dealing with 
the economic life of India during the Muhammadan 
occupation and under British rule. 
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In preparing this work, I have received great 
assistance from the works of many scholars, whose 
labours have considerably lessened my task. In regard 
to the Vedio period, the two volumes ol the Vedic 
Index by Messrs. Macdonell and Keith were of great 
service to me, as furnishing a storehouse of information 
so far as the Vedic period was concerned. In regard 
to the next period, two articles of Mrs. Rhys Davids 
on the Economic Condition of India, were of great 
assistance to me. On the subject of Indian village 
communities and land-tenure, I have received great 
help from the well-known work of Baden- Powell, while 
in connection with Indian Kumismaties, the first part 
of the Nummnata OrientaUa and the second series of 
Carmichael Lectures have been of some help to me. 

I have, moreover, received help from my fiuend Mr. 
R. M. Choudhury, my colleague in the Post-Graduate 
teaching staff in the Department of Economics. He 
gave me many valuable suggestions, and went through 
some portions of the manuscript. Mr. S. N. Mitra of 
the Pali and Vernacular Departments gave me his 
invaluable assistance by going through some of the 
proofs and revising them. Mr. S. Kumar of the 
Imperial Library also did me great assistance by his 
suggestions. 

Further, I am in duty bound to acknowledge my in- 
debtedness to Kumar Dr. N. N. Law, M.A., B.L., 
P.R.S., Ph.D., himself a scholar of great renown, 
without whose help the publication of this work could 
not have been attempted. During one of the saddest 
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periods of my life, it was his encouragement which 
enabled me to persevere in this work. His kindness 
did not end there, and his noble-minded munificence 
has given this humble work a place in his Oriental 
Series. My best thanks as well as those of all interest- 
ed in the subject are due to Dr. Law for the publication 
of this humble work of mine. 

Lastly, I owe an apology to the reading public. 
Some typographical errors have crept in, especially 
with regard to the diacritical marks. The condition of 
printing in this country is not of a high level of excel- 
lence, and the resources of our printing houses are not 
very great. 1 have, however, appended a table of 
errata which, I hope, will to some extent, remove 
inconvenience to the reader. 


Calcutta, April, 1925 . 


Narayanchandra Banerjee 
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ECONOMIC LIFE AND PROGRESS 
IN ANCIENT INDIA 

BOOK I 

Chapter I 
I 

ECONOMIC HISTORY : ITS SCOPE AND IMPORTANCE 

The evolution of human culture is intimately 
connected with the material basis of existence, and 
man, ever since his creation, has waged an eternal 
struggle not only to free himself from the vagaries of 
nature but to provide for his own comfort by modi- 
fying the environment and utilising the forces of nature 
to his own account. All throughout this struggle, 
there remains an intimate relation between him and 
the surrounding nature wMch exerts the most powerful 
influence on the evolution of his life and thought. The 
material environment remains the basis of all his 
activity. He is intimately bound to the soil. The 
aspects of nature regulate the conditions of his existence 
and progress. His social life remains intimately 
connected with the economic factors of production and 
distribution of his necessaries. He remains, as it 
were, a conscious and self-asserting though insignificant 
element in the working of nature’s great phenomena — 
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too weak entirely to resist her influence, and practically 
dependent on her bounty. At no stage of progress can 
he free himself entirely from her influence. 

Such, indeed, is the history of human civilization, 
and one who wishes to engage in the study of human 
society, can hardly neglect man’s relation to this 
material basis, so essential to his life and progress. An 
enquiry of this nature is important from the point of 
view of the historian, who enquires into the progress 
of the community in general — the evolution of its life 
and progress, as opposed to its internal arrangement, 
the working of its component parts, and the mainten- 
ance of internal order, which all come within the 
sphere of political history. Such a study discloses to 
him the real man, the man of wants and desires, 
and not the man of higher ideals or objectives. Anyone 
who fails to do this must necessarily blind himself to 
the existence of forces which play so prominent a part 
in the moulding of human society. The result of such 
a neglect will make him over-estimate other forces, 
vitiate his judgment and lead to false generalisations. 

The examination of these material factors of human 
society is reserved in particular for the economic 
historian who makes it the special subject of his study. 
It is for him to investigate the material aspect of the 
problem which faces the social man, and to note his 
efforts along - with the results attained at each stage. 
Such a study of the various economic facts and pheno- 
mena will enable him to disclose the influence of forces 
otherwise unnoticed and to estimate their effects upon 
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the social progress. So far as social evolution is con- 
cerned this economic interpretation will throw new 
light in explaining the past and serve as a guide for 
the future. 

Herein lies the importance of economic history. 
Yet, strangely enough, in the past it hardly drew the 
attention of historians except incidentally. They used 
to confine their attention entirely to the political 
history of a nation, the vicissitudes of its ruling princes 
and statesmen, the strife of parties, the struggle of 
armed forces, success or failure of movements, but 
failed to take into account the economic factors which 
contribute to man’s progress or deterioration and which 
constitute an essential part of a nation’s history in the 
true sense of the term. As Dr. Price observes, “ Until 
a time not yet removed by any distance from the 
present day, it was thought no necessary portion of 
the duty of the general historian to devote substantial 
sections of his narrative to the economic interests and 
affairs of the people or the country whose advancing 
or declining fortunes he was studying and'*>describing. 
Political changes and constitutional developments, the 
rise and fall of dynasties and statesmen, the vicissitudes 
of military and naval conflict filled the canvas and 
presented tempting opportunities for able draftsmanship 
or rich contrasted colouring.” Such being the state of 
things, the historian narrated everything but excepted 
from his attention the materials which directly fur- 
nished him with information on the struggles which 
centre round the real problems of humanity. 
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Of late, however, changes have come to pass, which, 
in Europe and more recently in the 

Chatiged cireum- , ■ ^ ' ' i* , c 

stances. Revived inter- Esstj nEYG 3)lt6r6d to6 COUCGptiOll Ox 

HLtod"in eXp^a- history and also the ideals of humanity, 
tiveiy recent times. During the close of the 18th century 

the cry of political reform put into the background 
all strife about theology and religion. Everywhere 
the people asserted themselves and claimed political 
power, hitherto solely reserved to their despotic rulers. 
Nations burst the fetters of despotic authority and 
repudiated the claims of irresponsible legitimacy to 
rule at its will. Along with these, or perhaps earlier, 
came the Industrial Eevolution, facilitated and made 
possible by a series of scientific discoveries and inven- 
tions which enabled man to utilise the forces of nature 
to his advantage. 

The Industrial Eevolution brought about fundamental 
changes in the organisation and technique of industry. 
The introduction of machinery widened the scope of 
large-scale production and directly facilitated the 
growth of leapitalism, which in its turn deprived for 
the time being a large number of men of the oppor- 
tunity of earning their livelihood by means of manual 
labour. The man of labour passed into the grip of 
the capitalist and the struggle between capital and 
labour began. 

^ The antagonism of interests diverted the attention 
of thinkers to the consideration of forces and factors 
hitherto neglected. Gradually, the strife for political 
equality lost its charm and the era of politics passed 
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into that of social reform,” always aiming at the 
adjustment of the relative claims of the masses and 
of the classes in a favoured situation. All this led 
to a revival of interest in the consideration of economic 
factors in human life, and though there was a tendency 
to over-estimate these forces, they at length received 
that amount, of consideration which they deserve. 
This gave an impetus to the study of economic history 
which makes the study of the various economic 
phenomena its special business, and assigns them their 
proper place in human history “ amid the throng of 
conflicting and co-operating causes to which historical 
effects are due.” ^ 

II 

METHOD OF ENQUIRY 

In studying the economic life of a community in 
any age the first consideration with the historian is an 
examination of the environment in which it lives. In 
connection with this, he must take into account a 
number of physical factors w'hich exert so great an 
influence upon the life of the community. These 

^ Economic history henceforth drew a number of scholars in Europe 
and in America, and every day the number of such scholars is increasing. 
We may mention here the names of some of those whose wmrks have become 
almost classical. Prominent among them are Toynbee, Ctmningham and 
Ashley in England, Wagner and Schmoller in Germany, Bogart and Oman 
in America, who all deserve the first rank among the pioneers of this 1 ranch 
of study. 
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include the climate and geographical configuration, the 
nature of the soil, its productive capacity, its peculiar 
products, the conditions of food supply and such other 
considerations, to which may be referred the whole of 
tlie “external phenomena by which man is permanent- 
ly affected.” 

A consideration of these not only enables us to see 
clearly the extent of that remarkable “ influence which 
in an early stage of society the powers of nature 
exercise over the fortunes of man,” but at the same 
time helps us in tracing the basic principles underlying 
the character and development of all societies. 

Thus, no civilization can flourish unless the forces 
of nature are favourable to man and help him in pro- 
ducing his necessaries of life. Where natural obstacles 
are very great, man’s efforts are blasted and the bitter 
struggle for'existence kills the instinct of progress in 
him. No great civilization in antiquity flourished 
except in well-watered plains, or in regions naturally 
fertile or rich. On the contrary, when conditions are 
favourable to man, he attains an early civilization. 
The valleys of the Nile, the Euphrates, the Indus, the 
Ganges and the Yangtse became centres of an early 
civilization, since, there man was put in circumstances 
which enabled him easily to attain the necessaries of 
his life. On the contrary, the bleak desert regions, or 
those under the scorching sun, or the realms of eternal 
snow have remained devoid of. culture. 

Man also is influenced by the climate and con- 
figuration of his habitat.His food supply, which 
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depends on the climate and soil, influences him directly 
and regulates his efforts. Moreover, climate influences 
his capacity for labour. The rigours of the arctic zone 
as well as that of the tropics are both detrimental to 
his progress. In one case the moist heat and the 
lavish bounty of nature take away man’s habit of 
industry and kill the desire for further progress^ as is 
the case with the tropical regions of Africa ; in the 
other, the extreme cold of the arctic regions similarly 
affects him. Climate and meteorological phenomena 
influence at the same time agriculture and industry. 
They determine harvests and exert the influence on 
man’s temperament and his habits. 

Economic conditions, moreover, are influenced by 
the geological formation of the soil, and the mineral 
wealth hidden underneath the surface. Thus, in sandy 
deserts as well as in swampy regions man remains for 
ever a nomad or a semi-nomad, moving from oasis to 
oasis or from place to place in search of good pasturage 
for his flock. In fertile soils, the progress of agri- 
culture is rapid,’ and fosters a settled life ; other 
industries, too, grow very rapidly; while mineral 
wealth enables communities to attain an early prosper- 
ity and furthers the growth of commerce. In primitive 
times, civilization was bound up with the wealth of 
communities in copper and iron. The abundance of 
these metals contributed to their fighting and conquer- 
ing capacity and the early growth of industry. In our 
own days, the influence of metals is far greater. The 
character or the flora and fauna, too, materially 
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influences civilization. In some cases, they go to 
influence the social life or the character of development. 
Lastly, a nation’s proximity to the sea contributes to 
its maritime and trading activity. 

The normal influence of these factors, moreover, 
is liable to variation, owing to 
forces- them or through the 

action of outside influences. A varia- 
tion of these physical factors modifies the social life. 
Outside influences, too, act as modifying agents. A 
nation may come into contact with a different type of 
civilization or social organisation and the influence of 
such a contact is very great. ■ Such contacts may take 
place with the migration of communities, the inter- 
course of one with another through trade or through 
war. In any case, the changes brought about are 
often remarkable and history abounds in instances 
where the contact of one nation with another, either 
through war or peace, brought in new factors in 
ecohomic life by introducing new commodities, 
industries or industrial ideals. 

Ill 

ENQUIEY AS EEGAEDS INDIA 

In order to make a systematic study of economic 
development in India in the earliest 
India, part of her history, we must first of 

all study the physical factors which 
influenced the growth of Indian culture. With this 
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end in view, we must study the peculiarities of her 
situation, the physical character of her landscape and 
soil, and her climate. We shall next pass on to a 
consideration of her natural resources, e.g., her natural 
mineral wealthj^ flora and fauna, the productive capacity 
and the character of her soil, and then trace the 
advent of the race or races, with whom the history of 
her civilization is so closely associated. 

In connection with this human element, we shall 
enquire in detail as to the state of culture attained by 
the race or races, of whom we have definite records, at 
the very outset, and the nature and influence of any 
outside force. 

After a consideration of these, we shall attempt to 
find out suitable landmarks which may help us in 
determining the important periods in the history of 
economic development, and in this connection we shall 
take chronology into account. A neglect of chronology 
will be altogether unscientific. It will put obstacles 
in the way of discriminating the successive phases of 
development and will introduce confusion in tracing 
the relation between cause and effect. 

We shall next study the chief features of the 
economic life of the earliest period. In order to do 
that, we shall have to enquire into the general social 
condition of the community, the relation subsisting 
between its various sections, their mode of life 
and occupations, the state of the arts and crafts, the 
exchange of commodities and tlie medium employed 
therein. 
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Then we shall pass on to subsequent periods noting 
the chief economic forces and phenomena and also the 
nature of any change or improvement which might 
have taken place with regard to the economic life, or 
other factors associated with these. In course of this 
we shall proceed to a consideration of the chief points 
of study as enumerated above. 

The plan thus followed in this work will comprise 
a systematic and detailed enquiry into the economic 
condition of India during successive ages and this will 
include an enquiry into the following heads, with the 
special purpose of elucidating their importance and 
bearing on the life of the community : — 

(1) A systematic study of the village — its 
arrangement, its socio-economic organisation, 
land tenure, with a detailed discussion as to 
the ownership of the various classes of land. 
In connection with this we shall discuss the 
nature and origin of the village community 
which has a special Indian interest in it. 

(2) Agriculture— including a description of 
agricultural methods and operations, e.g., 
ploughing, water supply, cultivated plants, 
agricultural labour, the royal share of 
the produce, and such other topics bearing 
thereon. 

(3) The chief industries, e.g., weaving, smelt- 
ting and working in metals, carpentry. 
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and oilier aiinor crafts ; the influence of the 
growth of industry upon the life of the 
community; the separation of the industrial 
element from the agricultural; movement^, 
of population from villages to industrial 
centres, i.e., to towns ; the growth of town 
life. In connection with industry, industrial 
organisation, labour and the part of capital 
in industry will also be discussed. 

(4) The various occupations of the people, the 
evolution of caste on the basis of division 
of labour. 

(5) The state of commerce, internal and 
foreign, causes and circumstances fostering 
it, exchange of commodities, barter, 
mediums of exchange and metallic currency, 
money transactions and such other things as 
are closely connected therewith. 

As we proceed we shall discuss the same topic 
following practically the same arrangement and order 
for ail periods and shall thus be in a position to note 
the changes introduced during each. Such a procedure 
will help us not only in following progress in successive 
stages, but also in tracing from the point of view of 
comparative study, the relation of cause and effect at 
each step. 
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IV 

PAUCITV OF LITERATUEE AND DIFFICULTIES 
m BECONSTRUGTING INDIAN ECONOMIC 
HISTORY 

A systematic Economic History of India during the 
early part of her cultural development has not yet been 
attempted. Some scholars have indeed given us frag- 
mentary accounts of particular periods or have dealt 
with various topics bearing upon her economic life in 
the past. 

The difficulties of reconstruction are very great. 
First of all, we have to examine the condition of an age 
far removed from us. There is not only a want of 
chronology prior to the establishment of intercourse 
with foreign nations, but also a lack of material directly 
bearing upon economic life and conditions. In India 
we are to deal with a people who neglected to keep a 
systematic account of their political or social activities 
to speak the least of their economic life. This latter 
circumstance makes us often entirely depend upon 
literary records of doubtful historical value of which 
we hardly know the exact date of composition, and 
which contain evidences of superposition of different 
strata of social condition and thought. 

As to the want of chronology prior to foreign inter- 
course we need not dwell at large, since it is admitted 
by most historians who are engaged in the study 
of Indian antiquities. But as to the lack of first-hand 
materials, it is indeed deplorable, when we find 
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conclusive evidences to prove their existence in the past. 
The ancient Hindus distinguished as they were by a 
peculiar turn which made their social system assume a 
spiritual aspect, hardly neglected to take proper care 
for the advancement of the material aspects of life. 

As early as the immediate post-Yedic period, we find 
the growth of a literature, forming 
EMuomto ’**'^**^'*'^* ^"^ in itself, a subsidiary study to the 
Vedas and comprising several branches 
known as the Upavedas. According to the evidence 
of the Caranavyuha^ (49th Parisista of the Atharva- 
Veda), Artha-sastra was the Upaveda of the Rg-Veda. 
This is also confirmed by the evidence of the Carana- 
vyuha ascribed to Saunaka.^ The Artha-Veda (as the 
name of this Upaveda was) was solely devoted to the 
discussion of means of acquisition of wealth and thus 
included vartta and other allied branches of study.'' 
A later writer,^ the author of the “ Sarva-siddhanta- 
samgraha ” (ascribed to the great Sahkaracarya), 
has defined Artha-Veda as “ solely devoted to the study 
of that happiness which is consequent upon the proper 


^ tatra Kg-vedaayiirthasistram-npavedai.i xlix, 3. 

^ Ved ana m-npaveda scattarah .A fchar va- veda sy a Artliasastrarn , 

5 For tradition as to the rise of the Upavedas see Vis^npurapam, Part iH» 
Gh» VI. 29, — Ayurvedo dhanurvedo gandharva^ceti te traya]^ 1 Arthasastraip 
caturthantn vidya hyastadasaiva tal) il 

The same tradition finds place in the commentary of the Yajfiavalkya 
Samhita, Ayiirvedo dhanurvedo, gandharva-vedo’rtha^astramiti catvara 
iipavedah. 

^ Arthavedo'nnapanldi'pi'adanamukhatatparaiii | 
Tat-palanaccaturvargapuni?arthaprasadhakah II 

— Sarva-siddbSnta-saipgrahs, Chap. I. 
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(lisiributioii of food, drink and sucb other things among 
the people” and “ which thus brings in the fruition of 
those aims of life which make up the well-known 
catmvarga, e.g., dharma, artha, kdma mi mohsa. 

The study of the Artha- Veda gave rise to systematic 
treatises dealing with practical politics and the ways 
of acquiring wealth which came to be known as 
Arthasastras. These Arthasastras were many in num- 
ber, though only one, perhaps the last to be composed 
— that of Kautilya — has come down to us. 

Apart from these there were exclusive treatises on 
agriculture, cattle-rearing and on the ways of conduct- 
ing business and trade. All these fell within the scope 
of Vartta,^ the importance of which has been emphasised 
in more than one place in the Mahabharata, and in all 
later works like the Smrtis, and the Niti works.'^ 
Kautilya too quotes his predecessors, and all authori- 
ties agree with him in holding Vartta to be one of the 
chief branches of study.®' All these presupposes an 
extensive literature on Vartta and Arthaniti . In the 
days of the great Kautilya himself a class of teachers 
known as Adhyaksas taught Vartta to students and 
some of these were granted help from the State. 
{Varttamadhyaksebbyah — Ar.sa., p. 10). 

Krsi-panopaiye ca vartta, Ar.ssa., p. 8, 

^ See It. V., SanM Parva, Cb. LXVIII, si. 35~-.yarttQ.muio h.yayain iokali, 
efc. : also Kamandaka, Gb. Ill, 14— Vartta to jivanani, 

^ Inviksiki tray! vartta Baigdia-niti^ceti vidyali. Kaut, ArJa., Ch. I, 
Bk, 1. Seo also passages tjuotsd by Kautilya to support the view that vartta 
was one of the principal branches of study. 
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Again, there is reason to believe that separate 
treatises were composed on the various branches of this 
important subject of Yartta. No such work has reach- 
; ed us but we find the names of some in the 

commentaries of later works. Thus Sankararya, the 
commentator of the Kamandaka Nitisara, mentions a 
‘ treatise on cattle-rearing and cattle treatment by 

Gautama and Salihotra (tacca Gautama Salihotra- 
pranltam). He mentions moreover a treatise on agricul- 
^ , ture by Parasara (krsih Parasara-prokta vijavapa-vidha- 

nartha), another on trade composed by Videharaja 

(panyam krayavikray-asvarupam vanijyamiti 

yavat — tacca videha-raja-proktam). With the exception 
of a fragmentary treatise on agriculture ascribed to the 
^ sage Parasara, these works so far as we know are 

lost. 

i Portions of their contents seem to be preserved in 

5 fragments in some of the Puranas or in later treatises 

which still exist in manuscript. Thus the Agnipurana 
contains chapters on townplanning, and housebuilding 
I (104-06), The Matsyapurana too contains chapters on 

\ the same and other miscellaneous topics (Ghs. 257-69). 

A large number of works of the latter class exist in 
manuscript and Dr. N. N, Law has prepared a list of 
! these after carefully going through the catalogues of 

manuscripts made by Aufrecht and other scholars.* 

^ Dr. N. N. Law (in liis article oa VIrttI — Tbe Amimt Hindu Economics, 
Indian Antiquary, XluVll, colhcted B list of printed books md 

I inanascripts, dealing with the sQbiect»matter of Economica. Among thefie we 

f find a large number of treatises on architecture, on the consiruction of idols 

I and images, on gems and precious stones. Several deal with the subject of 
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The sources of information as regards economic 
condition in ancient India may be classified into 
(a) Indian, and (5) Foreign. 

(fl) The Indian sources include — 

(1) contemporary or non-contemporary religious, 
historical, semi-historical, legal and allied 
literary works from which we know some 
thing of the social and economic life of the 
people. Thus we have a good picture of 
Yedic society from the Vedas and the 
Brahmanas and some of the Sutras attached 
to them . Prom the Epics, the Puranas and 
the Jatakas too we get much information as 
to the social and economic condition of 



metals and loetallurgy, some with trade, some with cattle *rea ring and a large 
number with Silpa. ’ . ^ 

As to works on architecture some of them are yet unpublished and include 
works like Manusyalaya-Candrika, Maya-^ilpa, Maya-mata, Vi^vakarmlya- 
silpam, etc* 

The books on idols and images are numerous. Similarly many deal with 
gems and precious stones and it is needless to mention their names. Several 
of them are very old, as is proved by their being referred to by Hemadri and 
other old authors. All these however do not furnish us with materials directly 
bearing on the subject of economic life but it may be of some interest to mention 
the works on metals by name (e.p., Nos. 86-88 in the list), ejj„ the Loha- 
ratnakara, the Loharnava, Loha-^astra. Another of these treatises, the Nava- 
^astra, throws some light on Shipbuilding and Navigation but the work is 
fragmentary. On agriculture we have some works in Telugu (Ratta-Mattam) 
and these contain some observations on the meteorological infiuences on 
agriculture. 

One treatise, the Manavala-NSraya^a-gatakam, is a work on the conduct 
of merchants. Very recently the Travancore Government have published 
several works on Sifpa and architecture and these include the Siiparatna Maya- 
mata and several others. 
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ancient India. But most of these literary 
works are non-contemporary sources of 
evidence since most of them describe a condi- 
tion of society different from that of the period 
of their composition. The non-contemporary 
character of these works however does not 
take away the value of the evidence furnish- 
ed by them, though we are to proceed 
cautiously and examine thoroughly the evi- 
dence in respect of the time and period to 
* which it refers. This is pre-eminently the 
cases with the great Epic, the Mahabharata, 
which took centuries to be reduced to its 
present form, and the Puranas which along 
with the mass of later interpolations, fabrica- 
tions and alterations preserve some very old 
and genuine traditions ; similar is the case 
with that mass of popular folklore, later on 
transformed into the - data kas or the Birth- 
stories of the great Buddha, written in the 
Pali vernacular of the day and supposed to 
have been reduced to their present form in 
about the fifth century A.D. A critical exami- 
nation of these stories which furnish us with 
ample reliable material for the construction 
of a history of the social and economic life 
of ancient India shows that whatever be the 
date of their redaction to their present form 
they preserve a good deal of that very remote 
period in which they originated and inspite 


3-1334B 
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of the modifications- and alteration which the 
traditional stories underwent at the hands of 
the Buddhists during centuries (and which can 
be traced) they have not materially altered. 
The Artha-sastra and the later legal works 
are sources of information for the period in 
which they were composed. 

(2) In the archaeological records we have another 
great source of information. These include 
inscriptions of ancient kings and private 
individuals, and of guilds, ancient* coins 
and monuments. As a rule these are most 
trustworthy to the historian inasmuch as 
they furnish him with definite information 
as to a particular period which is clearly 
known. 

(b) Our foreign sources include — 

(1) the evidence of foreign literature containing 
descriptions of India. From the days of 
Homer downwards we have accounts of India 
in the Greek, Hebrew, and Latin literatures, 
either in fragments or in detail. These, 
though often fanciful, contain much useful 
information. Even when such accounts 
are lacking, the silence of history is broken 
by the testimony of words. The names of 
Indian commodities and products occur 
in the Greek, Latin, Hebrew and other 
ancient literatures^ and the philological 
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evidence of these words come to our help. 
Thus the word Sintu in Assyrian meaning 
cotton goods points, according to Lassen, to 
its Indian origin. The words Elephant and 
Kassiteros occur in Homer’s poems. Kassi- 
teros means tin and is an exact echo of 
Sanskrit kastira. Ivarpas ^ in Hebrew, and 
karpasos in G-reek and carbasus in Latin 
bearing close resemblance to the Sanskrit 
word karpasa and having the same meaning 
were borrowed by these nations from the 
Indians with whom they had commercial 
intercourse.^ 

(2) We have moreover accounts of foreign 
travellers about India from the 3rd century 
B.G. to a comparatively recent age. Thus, 
as intercourse ripened, the accounts of Greek 
travellers and historians multiplied, and 
many of these like the fragments of Megas- 
thenes, or of his successors supply us with 
details not to be found elsewhere. Even 
now they are a store of information for us. 

Next to them, Chinese and Moslem travellers 
visited India, between the 4th to the 10th 
century A.D. The accounts of Fa-hien, 
Hiuen-tsang and of Al-beruni throw a flood 
of light on the social and economic condition 
of contemporary India. 

0. T. Est. 1. 6. 

See also Weber, Ind. Anfc:, Il» 1873, pp.^143.50. 
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' ' V 

ON THE DATE OE CBETAIN WOEKS AND THEIE 
EVIDENCE 

Before entering into a consideration of the economic 
condition of India something has to be said as to the 
date of the works mentioned above and the nature of 
the evidence furnished by them. 

Our earliest information is supplied by those ancient 
hymns which have been compiled into the various 
Yedic Samhitas, in accordance with’ their character 
and importance and with reference to the various 
aspects of sacrificial performance. Of these the Eg- 
Veda contains by far the largest number of hymns 
written in verse for the use of the hotr priests, while 
the Sama-Samhita comprises hymns which, with the 
exception of about seventyfive, are mostly the same 
as in the Eg-Veda, distinguished only by their archaic 
language and adaptability for singing by the udgatr 
priests. The Yajur-Veda on the other hand contains, 
in addition to hymns, sacrificial directions, and expla- 
nations which serve as hints to the adhvaryu priests. 
Lastly comes the Atharvan (Samhita) collections which 
comprise in addition to hymns found in the Eg-Veda 
and Yajur-Veda new materials, compiled together for 
the use of the brahma priests. 

A careful analysis of the material contained in the 
various Sainhitas convinces us of the utter lack of 
homogeneity in regard to their composition and date. 
Each of the Samhitas seems to contain several strata 
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of compositions belonging to different periods and 
diff’erent families of composers. The internal evidence 
of all the Yedas goes to prove the same. In the case 
of the dRg-Veda, we have express references to the 
older hymns and of the older schools of composers by 
the rsis themselves.^ We have at present no means 
of classifying the hymns, according to their date of 
composition, but it is shown by the language of the 
various sections of the hymns of the Eg-Yeda. What 
is true of the Rg-Veda is true of the other Samhitas. 
The Yajur-Veda too contains both older and newer 
materials, the former being as old as or perhaps earlier 
in some cases than the mass of the Rg-Veda hymns. 
Even the Atharva-Veda which has been supposed to 
be the latest production of the rsis contains hymns 
rivalling in antiquity some of the oldest Rk hymns. 

Another point to be borne in mind is that the 
hymns of the Rg-Veda do not represent the earliest 
composition of the Vedic Indo-Aryans. A superficial 
examination of the question may lend support to a 
contrary view since Rg-Veda seems to have supplied 
many hymns to the other Vedas, e.p., the Yajus and 
the Atbarva, not to speak of the Sama which is almost 
entirely indebted to it. 

Thus in febe very first hynm of tbe 1st Mandala of tiie Itg-Veda Madfin- 
ccbandas speaks of AgnI being worshipped by the older rsis—ag wfll m the 
new generation of composers to which he— Madbncchandas— belongs. CAgnib 
pilrvebhib rsibhirfdyo niitanairntab— B. V., 1. 1. 1.) In another place Ka%apa, 
another rsi of the older generation si^aks of the worship of Soma with fch© 
stotras composed by still older sages 1?S6 mantralirtaip stotraili ki^yapodvarayan 
girab)- 
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Among European scholars the late Dr. Martin Haug 
was the first to raise this point, and in the introduction 
to his Aitareya Brahmana, be asked whether, the 
finished and polished hymns of the Eg-\'eda with 
their artificial metres were the most ancient relics of the 
whole religious literature of the Brahmanas. ” In the 
course of a discussion of the above question, he 
showed the high polish of the Rg-Vedic Hymns which 
no primitive people could use in their rudimentary 
ritual of a less developed age. After that he compared 
the Eg-A^edic hymns with the Nivids and the Nigadas 
contained in the Yajus, which appeared to him to be the 
older sacrificial formulae preceding the composition of 
the Ecas. The former were proved to be advanced and 
well-developed, not only in point of language but also 
in thought. These Nivids and Nigadas in his 
opinion were the oldest possible A'edic composition that 
have come down to us.^ 

^ The antiquity of the Kivids is proved by constant references to them in 
the Kg-Vedic hymns, where they are repeatedly described as belonging to an 
older period. Thos in K. V,, I. 89,3, Gotama Eahugana speaks of the worship 
of Bbaga, Aditi, Mitra, etc , with these old Nivids. (Tan purvaya nivida 
humabe vayain Bhagain Mifcram Aditini daksam asridham). In 1, 96. 2, 
Kutsa speaks of the Nivids in the same strain (sa purvaya nivida kavyatayor* 
imab praja ajanayan manfinam). Again in the second Mandala Grtsamada 
makes the same reverential reference to the old Nivids (Jnsetham yajrlam 
bodhataip havasya me satto hota Nivida^ pnrvya ann, 11. 36. 6). 

In addition to the Nivids we hear of another kind of composition the Ahabas 
which are referred to in the Aitareya Brahmana (11- 33) but we know nothing 
of these, nor do they exist either in entirety or in fragments. 

A detailed discossion of the importance and the antiquity of the Nivids will 
surely be out of place here. 
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Hang’s views seem to receive confirmation when we 
examine the Eg-Vedic composition from the point of 
view of social and economic development. The Eg- 
Veda (as will be shown in subsequent chapters) as well 
as the other samhitas, do not depict a primitive society. 
The evidence of these works reveals to us a “ ready-made 
civilization” suddenly springing to our view, complete 
in all the details of cultural development as may be 
expected from a society removed from that of ours, by 
at least four thousand years. This makes us lean 
towards the presupposition of several stages of advance- 
ment, as far as the Vedic Aryans are concerned. 

As to the date of composition of the Vedic hymns, 
it is very difiicult to determine it accurately, since they 
Date of the Vedic fumish no Safe chronological data; 

consequently, we depend entirely on 
the evidence of language or mythology and we find a 
difference of opinion among different sets of scholars. 
Some of these try to prove the comparative modernity of 
the Vedic age. Here some of their views may be quoted. 
Thus according to Oldenberg, the Vedic Indians lived at 
the time of the composition of the Vedas, which formed 
the earliest sources of their history, by the Indus and in 
the Punjab, some time about 1500 to 1000 B.C. ( “ die 
Eeligion des Veda,” p. i). Next to Oldenberg we have 
the views of Macdonell summed up in his preface to the 
Vedic Index (p. viii). He thinks that the upper limit 
of the age of the Vedas and of the Brahmanas, i.e., 
that of the composition of the oldest Vedic Hymn, is 
not much earlier than 1200 B.C. 
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There are on the other hand some eminent scholars, 
who are convinced of the higher antiquity of the A^edic 
hymns. Prominent among these may be mentioned 
the names of Haug, Jacobi and AVinternitz. Hang’s 
views on A^edic chronology are to be found in his intro- 
duction to the Aitareya Brahmana where he sums up 
as follows (pp. 47-48, A^ol. I) 

“ AVe do not hesitate therefore to assign the com- 
position of the bulk of the Brahmanas to the years 
1400-1200 B.C.; for the Samhitas w^e require a period 
of at least 500-600 years with an interval of 200 years at 
least between the end of the proper Brahmana period. 
Thus we obtain for the bulk of the Samhitas the space 
from 1400-2000 ; the oldest hymns and sacrificial 
formulas may be a few hundred years more ancient still, 
so that, we would fix the very commencement of the 
Vedic literature between 2400-2000 B.C.” 

Jacobi who based his calculation on astronomical 
data as well as the Mittani tablets is disposed to assign 
a date, between 3000 and 2000 B.C., to the origin of 
A'edic civilization. According to AATnternitz the Vedic 
period may be taken to extend from the earliest times 
{cir. 2500 B.C.) to 800 B.G., the upper limit having 
been reckoned by him to be not later than 2500 B.C. 
The views of Haug thus very nearly coincide with that 
of Jacobi and Winternitz. 

On account,, of this absence of proper data, the 
reconstruction of Vedic chronology will ever present a 
difficult task to the scholars interested in this subject. 
A detailed discussion of the same would be indeed out 
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of place in a treatise which is professedly an enquiry 
into the economic aspect of the Indian society. For 
the present, only this much may be said that the esti- 
mates of Jacobi, Hang and Winternitz maybe accepted 
as a workable hypothesis. 

As to the lower limit, we may roughly take the 
iOth century B.G. to be the landmark separating the 
Vedic period proper from the one succeeding it. By 
that date the Vedic tongue had ceased to be the spoken 
dialect of the people. The Vedic religion too was fast 
dying a natural death, in view of the cumbrousness of 
its ceremonies, and the fast and steady rise of philoso- 
phical speculation which we find embodied in the Upa- 
nisads and Aranyakas. The society, too, was changing 
its character. 

Next to the Vedic Samhitas, the Brahmanas and 
the Aranyakas come in importance. These works, as a 
whole, go to show a stage of social development, which 
must have been the outcome and expression of various 
forces, acting upon the community. We find traces of 
the working of these forces in the Sarnhitas. Their 
evidence bears testimony to the expansion of the Aryans 
towards the east and the south, and their establishment 
of contact with the races dwelling therein. We get 
glimpses of a change in the social structure, as also in 
in the prevailing political ideals and institutions. 

The compilation of these works may be referred to 
a period, ranging from the time of composition of some' 
of the hymns of the ]Rg-Veda to a period not later 
than the 10th century B.G. Taken as a whole they 

4-4334B : 
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may be regarded as post-Vedic, though they seem to 
contain occasioDally very older materials. 

After the Brahmanas, we must take into acGount 
the Sutras and the Upanisads. Of 
Sutras and Opanijads. former the Srauta Sutras may be 

generally taken to be pre-Buddhistic, and the date of 
compilation may be taken to range between the eighth 
to the fifth century B.C. The majority of the Orhya 
Sutras were compiled not later than the fifth century 
B.C, In spite of this rather late composition, they 
contain traditions and information of the Brahmana 


period, and seem to have existed long in the memories 
of men — the rules being often altered and modified with 
the social changes and reactions. 

The Dharma Sutras as a class may be regarded as 
being composed before the fourth century B.C. though 
the text we now have may contain some later additions. 
The social condition, the extent of Madhya defia as 
defined therein and the simple state 

The niisriDfl £ 1 'i,* 1 * j * I * T. 

Sutras. of political Organisation, which we 

find in themj all point to the same 
conclusion ; and we may safely infer that they give us 
the picture of a soejety anterior ,to the time of the 
Artha-fiastra of Kautilya which we take to be a product 
of the 4th century B.C. 

As to the Sutras of Panini there are two different 
dates assigned to them. The first 
was suggested by Goldstiicker, viz., 
the seventh century B.C. While 
according to some other scholars they have been placed 
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ill the fifth century B.C. The bulk of the Sutras, 
according .to the evidence they furnish, appears to have 
been pre-Buddhistic and may be referred to a period 
anterior to the rise of Jainism and Buddhism, though 
they may contain some references to the older philoso- 
phical school of the Ajivikas, first propounded and 
elaborated by Gosala. 

The objection of those who try to prove the compa- 
rative modernity of the Sutras by pointing to the 
occurrence of “ Yavanas,” may be met by identifying 
the Yavanas not with the Greeks, after Alexander, 
but with other western nations, with whom the Indians 
came into close touch in the 7th and 8th centuries, or 
even earlier. 

As to the Pali books, the composition of the Tripitaka 
in their present form ranges from 
The Pali works. the fifth century B.C. to the second 

century B.C. although we may hold it 
with Prof. Rhys Davids that the Canon, with its Pitaka 
and Nikaya divisions, was well-known in the time of 
king A^oka. The major portion of the first four 
Nikayas and the bulk of the Pati-mokkba rules, and 
certain books of the Yinaya and the Ehuddaka Nikayas, 
may be regarded as the earliest portion of the Buddhist 
Canon and belong to the fifth century B.C., if not earlier. 
The Vinaya Texts with the single exception of the 
Parivara-patha taken as a whole may be assigned to a 
period somewhat anterior to A4oka. The Niddesas, 
which are the canonical commentaries on the Atthaka 
and the Parayana Yaggas (of the Sutta Nipata), perhaps 
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the oldest materials of the Buddhist Canon, may be 
regarded as being contemporaneous to the time of 
Asoka. TJie Thera and Theii Gathas in their preseul 
form probably belong to the same period. The Jatakas, 
or as we now have them, the Jataka-attbakatha of 
Fausboll, have assumed their present form after 
successive redactions. Most of the stories are un- 
doubtedly old, older than Buddhism itself. But they 
underwent modifications at the hands of the monks, and 
this process continued up till the days of Asoka and the 
present redaction was compiled in the 5th century A.D. 
Inspite of this, however, they give us, according to 
Biihler, a picture of Indian society of a period earlier 
than the third or fourth century B.C. But in accepting 
the Jataka evidence we must proceed cautiously and 
distinguish between the older materials and later addi- 
tions and modifications without which we are sure to 
be misguided in respect of the period to which they 
may be taken to refer to. The presence of modifications 
and of later elements in the Jatakas has been detected 
even by Prof. Bhys Davids. According to him, “the 
whole of the longer stories in the 6th volume are latej' 
both in language and in view of the social condition of 
India they depict, than those in the earlier volumes ” 
(Bud. India, p. 205). The corroborative evidence, 
however, of the Jatakas is very great and on this we 
may safely rely. 

Next to these we must mention the Artha-^astra of 
Kautilya ascribed to the prime-minister of Candragupta, 
the first Maurya Emperor of India. The majority of 
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competent scholars leans towards the acceptance of the 
traditional view and agrees in referring the Arfcha-sastra 
to the 4th century B.C. Eecently, however, some 
critics liave raised serious objections to the tacit accep- 
\ . tance of that date, and one of them. 

Dr. Hillebrandt pointed to the use of 
the name Kautilya in the third person in connection with 
certain controversial points and on its basis tried to 
prove that the book was not written by Kautilya himself 
but by some of his disciples. These arguments were 
ably met by Professor Oldenberg. More recently Dr. 
Winternitz has also advanced arguments in support of 
the contention that the Artha-sastra is a work of the 
third century A. D. 

Without entering into a consideration of the points 
raised by the parties in the controversy as to the date 
of the Artha-sastra, it may be pointed out that there is 
hardly any room for doubting Kautilya’s authorship of 
the book. The mention of the author’s name in the third 
person is a peculiar Indian practice which we find not 
only among classical writers but even among later writers 
and vernacular poets. The work, moreover, contains 
clear references to Kautilya’s authorship in four places. 

Statements to that effect occur in the beginning and 
in the end. Thus in the first chapter we are told that 
the Artha-sastra was compiled by Kautilya after consult- 
ting various works. 

Thus says Kautilya, “Kautilyena krtam sastram 
vimuktagrantha-vistaram.” Again at the end of the 
chapter on Sasanadhikara occurs the following passage : 
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“ Sarvasastraayanukramya prayogamupalabhya ca / 
Kautilyeiia iiareiidrarthe sasanasya vidliih krfcah.” 
Purtheroiore, at the conclusion of the work we find the 
verses — “Yena sastram ca sastramca Nandarajagata ca 
bhuh I Amarsenoddhrtanyasu tena sastramidam krtani || 
Drstva vipratipattirn hi iastresu bahudha bhasyakara nami 
SvayamevaVisnuguptascakarasutramca bhasyaro ca ll” 
impart from these references to the authorship of 
Kautilya the style and language of the book, all go to 
confirm its great antiquity, and we have no reason for 
rejecting the tradition which connects Kautilya with 
Candragupta and places him in the 4th century B.C. 
Moreover, when we consider the picture of social and 
political conditions furnished by the work, we are sure 
to come to the conclusion that the work was produced 
in an age which had seen the rise of Buddhism but as 
yet that religion had not assumed that importance and 
universal character which the patronage of Asoka 
Maurya enabled it to do. The picture of social condi- 
tions are those which may be put down as belonging to 
a period immediately subsequent to the one described in 
the Jataka stories. The picture of political conditions 
as also of the leading features of Indian Administration 
substantially tallies with the accounts of the Greeks 
who visited the court of Candragupta Maurya. 

The Milinda-panha gives us a picture of North- 
Western India during the 2nd century B.C, just after 

Miiinda-pauha. downfall of the Maury as (e.p., 

the time of Menander) though the 
present text may be somewhat later. 
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Next to these, the metrical Dharmasastras are of 
great importance to us. Of these the Manusamhita 
holds a pre-eminent place by virtue of its admittedly 
higher authority and its wider circulation all over India. 
The present Samhita bearing the name of Manu is 
ascribed to his pupil Bhrgu and contains in addition to 
older materials later additions which bear the stamp of 
a conservative reaction against the teachings of the 
preceding age. The period of this reaction seems on 
closer examination to synchronise with the Suhga- 
Kanva Brahmanical revival and the samhita as a whole 
may be referred to that period. 

The Yajnavalkya-sarahita, which seems to follow 
the Manusamhita in many respects may be assigned 
to a somewhat later date, e.g., the 2nd or 3rd century 
A.D. The Visnu Smrti, too, belongs approximately 
to the same period, while the fragments of Brhaspati 
and Katyayana may be assigned to the 6th or 
the 6th century A.D, The Narada Smrti which shows 
a further advance in judicial procedure belongs to 
a still later date. 

As to the Epics — the Eamayana and the Maha- 
bharata — it is very difficult to find out even an approxi- 
mate date as to their composition, 

TheBpica, dijEferences of opinion exist 

among scholars. As a matter of fact both these works 
contain materials hardly homogeneous in point of their 
date or of authorship. The kernel of both seems 
to be very old, that of the Eamayana, going as far 
back as the 6th century B.C. ; while the Mahabharata 
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seems to have existed in an abridged form even before 
the days of Panini. The present epic, which is more 
of the nature of an encyclopaedia of moral and 
historical wisdom contains undoubtedly later additions 
to a somewhat older compilation, the bulk of which 
existed practically the same as they are, in the 3rd 
or 4tb century B.G. 

Thus the political teachings of the Eajadharraa 
Parvadhyaya often show a remarkable resemblance 
to the corresponding chapters of the Artha-sastra. 
Many passages exist in common both in the Maha- 
bharata and the Artha-sastra. The difficulty, however, 
lies in separating the older material from the later- 
additions inasmuch as they are so hopelessly blended 
together. Everywhere we find a superposition of 
different strata of political thought and often of social 
pictures of different ages. 

In view of these difficulties, our main guiding 
principle ought to be one of close examination of each 
chapter, before we proceed to build our theories witli 
the evidence furnished by it. Each separate chapter 
must stand on its own merit. 

After all these, comes the Sukraniti, a w^ork 
composed in its present form on the eve of the 
Mussalman intercourse with India, and furnishing 
us with remarkable evidences directly bearing 
on the economic and social life of the country. 
The present work Sukranitisara seems to have 
been composed about the 9th century A.D., if not 
later. 
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Lastly, we get some really interesting materials 
from the Puranas, the Sanskrit dramas and poetical 
works and romances, which, though meagre, is of 
some service to us. 



Chapter n ' 

1 

EABLY CIVILIZATION OF INDIA 

India is one of those countries which have attained 
an early civilization. From a remote antiquity, the 
valleys of the Indus and the Ganges became the seat 
of a culture distinguished by its originality and many- 
sided development. Alike in the domain of intellectual 
advancement as also in the arts of material progress 
this civilization proved its excellence at any early 
date. 

Before the Celts and the Teutons had passed to 
Central and Western Europe, before the Latins bad 
laid the foundation of the seven-hilled 
civafz^».tionf city later on destined to be the 

mistress of the Western world, before 
the Hellenes had learned the arts of civilization, the 
culture of India had already a long history. Precise 
information as to the date of its origin is indeed 
lacking, but evidences seem to exist, v'hich may 
carry it back to a remoter antiquity — long before the 
wisest monarch of the ancient world had laid the 
foundation of the divine Ark of Jehovah, before 
Assyria had risen into a power and her proud 
conquerors broke the power of nations and mocked at 
the pretensions of their gods, before tlie Egyptians were 
carrying their arms across Syria, before the Ivassites 
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ruled in Babylon or tbe Mitannians were settled in 
North Syria—perhaps to that age when nomadic Aryan 
tribes were fighting the sturdy Semites or fierce un- 
known invaders were alternately spreading consternation 
in Western Asia or settling down to found empires. 

As we go on in search of the beginnings of Indian 
culture we are carried to a region of uncertainty and 
darkness, with no light to guide our steps or to illumi- 
nate the objects of vision. We lose ourselves in the 
dark labyrinth of hoary antiquity. 

With the consideration of that period which falls 
within the domain of pre-history we are not concerned 
and our enquiry begins with the age in which records 
are available. To those interested in pre-history the 
monotony of their sojourn is occasionally relieved by 
the find of a few cairns or monoliths containing the 
relics of primitive man, or the implements with which 
he attemptpd to mitigate the hardship of his struggle 
with nature. These supply him with data to proceed 
with a scientific enquiry about the evolution of man 
in the past. But to the ordinary historian, they are 
of not so great interest as to the enquirer into the 
history of primitive man, , since to the former they 
supply no basis for chronology or for detailed study 
of events or the doings of mankind. 

When we return to the region of history proper we 
find the. fame of Indian culture spreading far and wide. 
The adventurous sons of India penetrated into foreign 
lands and her commodities passed to other countries. 
By this process contact with other nations .was 
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established and the stories of her wealth became known 
to the outside world. She became the land of wonder 
and of plenty. Henceforth references to lier are found 
in the literatures of the ancient world. The Hebrew 
Chronicler clearly refers to her shores when he speaks of 
the gold-producing Havilah (Gn. II) or Ophir vvlience 
the sailors of Hiram and those from Tarshish (1 Kings 
X. 11 ; IX. 26-28) brought Solomon his gold, silver, 
ivory (shenhabbin), apes (qof) and peacocks (tukim). 

Later on the Greeks came in contact ; with the 
Indians, and Homer mentions some Indian commodities 
while Ktesias gives us a description of India though in 
many places fabulous and fanciful. After him, we find 
India in the pages of Herodotus, the father of history, 
who more precisely mentions the Indian fighter in the 
ranks of the Persian army. 

With Alexander began the direct intercourse of 
Greece with India and from one of the ambassadors of 
a. lieutenant of his — we have detailed descriptions of 
India of which fragments are preserved in the works 
of later writers. About the same tiraej or perhaps 
earlier, began a direct intercourse of India with China, 
the Indies, and other lands. Indian missionaries carried 
the teaching of Buddha to the outside world and India 
became for a long period the teacher of the ancient 
world. For centuries reverence was paid to her sages 
by students from all parts of the civilized world. 

A few centuries afterwards decay set in, hordes of 
barbarians entered and ravaged her soil or settled down 
to rule the unhappy land. Yet her civilization was not 
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destroyed nor her prosperity interrupted. The con- 
queror became the captive in turn and yielded to tlie 
charms of the prostrate enemy. 

Something different however happened in the land 
from the 10th to the 12th century A. D., when the tide 
of Saracenic conquest turned to the East and after 
repeated attempts broke the political power of the race 
which had long held sway in Hindusthan. With their 
establishment began a struggle for existence and for 
the regaining of national independence. This engaged 
the attention of the Indians and continued with varying 
fortunes on both sides till the period which saw the 
dawn of Modern History. This struggle, however, did 
not destroy the economic prosperity of India. She 
retained her position and held good her reputation for 
wealth and splendour. The story of her wealth passed 
to the other continents. Nations strove to open com- 
munication with the coveted land, the stories of the 
wealth of which had reached their ears, and whence 
rich commodities had passed into their hands through 
the exacting merchants of Western Asia. 

After repeated attempts their efforts were crowned 
with success. The Europeans came as traders and later 
on became the masters of this once-coveted land. 

Tl 

' STUDY OF ENVIRONMENT AND NATURAL WEALTH 

The prosperity of India was largely due to the 
influence of those physical factors to which we have 
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refeiTcd iii tJie introductory eliapter and before vve 
proceed to a study of economic conditions in India, a 
consideration of these with special reference to India 
must engage our attention. 

In her geographical situation, India occupies a 

Situation peculiarly advautageous positioii. She 

covers the middle-most position 
between the two southern peninsulas of the Asiatic 
Continent. The northern half of this, which may be 
called Continental India, mainly lies to the north of 
the Tropic of Cancer while the peninsular region to the 
south of that line juts out into the sea and stretches 
about 1,000 miles southwards. The country as a whole 
lies between the latitudes 36°N and 8°S and between 
62° and 96° longitudes. The extreme length from 
north to south is about 1,800 miles, while the breadth 
is approximately the same. 

This situation was a great advantage to India and 
contributed to the development of her industry and 
civilization. Placed in the centre, her people could 
draw upon the natural resources of the rich archipelago 
of the East Indies, as well as from the coasts of the 
African continent. Her adventurous sons took advan- 
tage of this, and these two regions became covered with 
Indian colonies and settlements. Later on as her 
industry developed, India from her central position 
supplied the markets of the west and of the far east 
with her goods. 

The natural boundaries of India are well defined. 
She is separated from the Central Asian region by the 
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Himalayan wall on the north, while offshoots of the 
same separate her both in the north-west and in the 
north-east from the Asiatic Continent. On all other 
sides she is bounded by the sea. She thus became 
practically secure from invasions, and though the gaps 
in the mountain wall admitted free passage to conqiKjr- 
ing races which succeeded in establishing their 
supremacy over the coveted plains, the narrowness of 
the passage made it impossible for barbaric hordes 
to obliterate the settled civilisations of previous ages. 

Thus well-defined and separated from the Continent, 
India embraces an area of about 15,00,000 sq. miles, 
being practically equal to the whole of Europe with the 
exception of the old Eussian Empire. Within the 
vast area are to be found diversities which arc hardly 
met with elsewhere. The different regions vary in 
physical characteristics, in climate, in topography, in 
the character of soil, in their products and in various 
other respects. To the extreme north lies the hilly 
region of the Himalayas, varying in, 

character- 10,000 to 29,000 feet,- 

from the level of the sea. Erom tlie 
snow-capped hills of this region take rise : almost all 
the river systems of the plain to the south of it. , The 
extreme northern region is a land of eternal snow, and 
the climate of this system of high lands remains cold’ 
all the year round. , _ 

To the south of this region lies the great plain of 
Hindustan covering an area roughly of 5,00,000 sq. 
miles, fertile and well-watered by the river systems of 
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the Indus, the Ganges and the Brahmaputra . In the 
elevation of the plain we find a.suddeni drop from that 
of the hills. In the greater part of the plain the 
climate is more or less continental, the heat being very 
great in summer, while the winter is also very cold. 
The fertility of the soil is increased by an ample, rain- 
fall, which rises to a maximum in the east. A portion 
to the south-west of this plain is comparatively barren, 
while in the east, the Gangetic Delta is almost a muddy 
flat of little elevation, and cut up into small islands by 
the various channels which bring the waters of the 
Ganges to the sea. 

To the south of this Gangetic plain lies the great 
plateau of the Deccan, surrounded by a system of 
hilly ridges on all sides. The northern boundary is. 
formed by the Vindhya and Satpura ranges, which along 
with the Mahadeo hills, the Maikal range, and the 
hills of Chota Nagpur continue the high belt separating 
it from the plains to the north. The plateau, which at 
present maintains on an average an elevation of 1,500 
to 3,000 feet is bounded on the west by the Western , 
Ghats, in the east by the Eastern Ghats and on the 
south by the Nilgiri Hills. The Western Ghats main- 
tain on an average of 6,000 feet, while the Eastern 
Ghats are comparatively low. This plateau is fringed 
on the south and east by a belt of fertile plain land, 
and this coastal belt forms a separate 
region by itself. 

The evolution of these physical characteristics was 
an event of the remote past— long anterior to the 


Geological account* 
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age of human records. In the absence of these the 
historian must turn to those engaged in the history of 
the formation of the world, namely, the geologists. 

According to geologists the present physical features 
of India are the result of a series of great revolutions 
which took place in the remote past, separated from us 
by an interval which is beyond the conception of the 
ordinary historian who attempts to record the doings of 
man in the historical period. Geologists recognize 
within the area of present day '‘ two dissimilar areas 
unlike in geological history and equally unlike in the 
physical features which are the direct outcome of the 
geological past.” They recognize first of all— 

(1) the peninsula, which “ withstood all tendencies 
to earth-folding for as long as the palaeontographical 
records go back ” ; 

(2) the other area is represented by the regions to 
the north including even the Himalayan region which 
had undergone series of changes. We find repeated 
immersions beneath the ocean followed by upheavals of 
the land area. 

The oldest of the physical features was perhaps the 
Aravalli range of which only the divested and degraded 

,, . remnants have survived to our days 

(which formed a povs’erful mountain 
system which existed in Palaeozoic times). Moreover 
in the earliest period this mountain region was flanked 
by a part of the peninsula stretching from the Aravallis 
to the present coast. India was thus represented by 
the Central plateau and the northern fringe of the 

6-1334B 
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Aravalli mountains. To the north of the region was a 
vast shallow sea which covered the area of Afghanistan, 
Rajputana and a large part of the present Himalayan 
region. 

In Tertiary times the Gondwana beds were formed, 
and after the Palaeozoic era and during the secondary 
stage of evolution, the rock area extended over Assam 
and the Eastern Himalayas, while Burma and the 
N.-E. Himalayas still remained submerged. 

At this time the nucleus of India formed part of a 
vast continent with which the continent of Africa 
seems to have been joined together by a stretch of dry 
land. The evidence of plant and animal life of past 
ages, as also of their remains found in the two regions 
now separated by the ocean goes to confirm the above 
view. (Imp. Gazetteer, I, pp. 85-87). This was suc- 
ceeded by revolutions in physical geography and as 
the result of these during the same Tertiary period 
the Gondwana continent was broken up and the 
same period saw the rise of the Himalayan mountain 
system. As a result of the series of volcanic cataclysms 
2,00,000 sq. miles of the Indian continent were covered 
with lava and the present landscape of the Deccan was 
formed. 

Towards the close of the period of volcanic activity, 
there commenced the great upheaval to the north, 
which resulted in the formation of the Himalayas, the 
mightiest mountain system. This took place in the 
Pliocene period. The collected alluvium of ages, tlie 
deterioration of rock and gravel on both sides filled up 
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in course of time the shallow gap. Gradually the 
Indus systems of rivers became distinct, and in historic 
times, the two great river systems of the Indus and the 
Ganges were separated and India attained roughly her 
present shape. ^ 

This happened in comparatively recent though pre- 
historic times. According to some geologists this was 
a gradual process, which completed itself with the close 
of the Pleistocene period. But it is very difficult to 
determine when the sea ceased to exist. Most probably 
it was long before the advent of the Vedic Aryans and 
their settlement in the plains of Hindustan. The 
evidence of the Vedic hymns dispels any idea of an 
inland sea. Nowhere do they speak of an inland sea, 
nor do they contain any reference to a cataclysm, which 
might have raised the land and expelled the water. The 
whole region of advance was dry land, which came to 
be appropriated and was covered with the Aryan 
settlements. 

Within recent times no great changes have taken 
place ; only certain rivers, especially the Indus, have 
changed their courses, the area at the mouth of the 
delta has received some accretions, owing to the 
deposit of silt, or here or there the coastal area has 
varied, either owing to the receding of the sea, or to the 
erosion of the coast. 

The general slope of the plateau is from west to 
the east while the greatest elevation is in the southern 
angle where lies the high and elevated state of Mysore. 

J This section is based on the Icnperial Gazetteer, Vol. I, pp, 50*87, 
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: River systems, 


The coastal region attached to the plateau forms a 
distinct portion by itself. Its elevation is very small in 
comparison with the plateau. 

The Indian continent owes much to the great river 
systems, which supply it with water, 
add to the fertility of the soil and 
thus lessens the toil of the agriculturist. 

In the Gangetic plain there are two distinct river 
systems. The one which is probably the older is that 
of the Indus which rises in the hills to the north of the 
Himalayan chain and after passing in a north-westerly 
direction for 800 miles turns southwards ; it is then 
fed by the water of regions which vary in altitude from 
10,000 to 18,000 feet. The main tributaries of the 
Indus are the Sutlej, the Beas, the Eavi, the Chcnab, 
the Jhelum, w'hile the Kabul river which joins it near 
Attock draws water from the regions beyond the frontier, 
whence come smaller afhuents like the luiram, with the 
Tochi and the Gomal. Later on, it passes through 
the plain of the Punjab and falls into the Arabian 
Sea. 

The hymns of the Eg-Veda show a familiarity with 
the Indus river system. Not only is the Indus repeated- 
ly mentioned, but the names of the tributaries figure 
prominently in connection with the advancing Aryans. 
Not only are the Sutudri, Asikni, Parusni (Iravati) men- 
tioned but we have repeated references to the Kubba 
(Kabul), the Krumu (Kurum) and the Gomati (Gomal). 

Apart from this Indus system of rivers, we have two 
other systems, which though they take their rise in the 
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Northern region, flow for a time in different directioiiB 
and after a junction in Eastern Bengal fall into the 
Bay of Bengal. 

The Ganges which is formed in the hill region of 
Garhwal, by the junction of the Alaknanda and 
BhagIrathI passes in' a south-easterly direction. From 
the north it receives the waters of the Eamganga, 
the Gumti, the Gogra, the Gundak and the KusI 
and from the south the waters of the Jumna and the 
Son. After passing the Rajmahal hills the Ganges 
turns south-east and its main course is diverted into 
two channels. One continues eastward and becomes 
the Padma, after its separation from the Madhumati 
to the south of Pabiia. The other passes directly 
south below and after receiving the waters of feeder 
rivers becomes the Hughli near Calcutta. Like the 
Indus, the Gauges too is mentioned in the Eg- Veda 
repeatedly along with the Jumna. In the later 
Sarnhitas and in the Brahmanic and post-Brahmanio 
literature, its sacred character is repeatedly inculcated 
upon. 

The other great river of Eastern India is the 
Brahmaputra which takes its rise in the region of the 
Alanasasarovar and after passing in an easterly direction 
for 700 miles takes a south-westerly course through 
the Assam Valley and after various changes joins 
the Padma; and the united waters of the two pass into 
the Bay, through the Padma and the Arial Khan. 

In the Deccan and the Peninsula, two river systems 
are noticeable. The one comprising the Narmada 
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and the Tapti falls into the Gulf of Cambay. The 
other system comprising four almost parallel rivers 
flows in an easterly direction. They are the MahanadI, 
the Godavari, the Krsna, and the Kaveri. 

For the greater part of its length the Indian coast is 
almost uniform and regular. There are few indentations, 
and consequently India is very poor in naturally protected 
landlocked bays or harbours. Only a few of them 
exist on the western coast, while in 

The Indian Coast, , . . 

ill the east the coast is. practically 
devoid of safe anchorages. 

At the present time we have only a few harbours 
of importance, e.g., Karachi at the mouth of the Indus, 
Bombay, Goa and Karwar on the west ccfast, Tuticorin 
in the south, Madras and Pondicherry on the east coast, 
the river port of Calcutta in the Delta region and 
Chittagong in the east. 

In ancient times however when the size of trading 
vessels was not so huge as in our days, a large number 
of fair-weather anchorages were available. Thus in 
the 6th century B.C. we have distinct historical 
evidence which goes to prove that the ports of Broach 
(Bharu-kaccha) and Surat (Surastra or Surattha) were 
great centres of maritime activity. Later on, we have 
accounts of the great importance of the ports of Suppara 
on the west and of Tamralipta in Bengal, which had 
by the 5th century B.C. become the port of departure 
for vessels going to Ceylon and the Archipelago. So 
also in the days of the Periplus and of Ptolemy were 
Suppara (Supparaka) and Calliena (Kalyan, a few 
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miles to the north of Bombay harbour), Melizigara 
and Byzantium (described as a fine harbour). Further 
south lay Muziris, Neloynda, and Bacare (Porcad) and 
Colchi (Korkai) in the Cera and Pandya kingdoms. 
Even in the east coast lay a large number of ports and 
safe- weather anchorages, whence the Pandyan and later 
on the Cola maritime adventurers started to the islands 
of the Indies either for conquest or for trade. 

The mariners of ancient days moreover took advan- 
tage of the surface currents or drifts which even now 
affect the coasts of India. They utilised also the 
monsoon winds, the importance of which has now 
■ been reduced to their rain-bearing 

The great mon. 40 on ^ ^ 

wind and coastal cur- agency. These surface currents which 
now run along the west coast from 
north to south, and vice versa, on the eastern side, 
during the South-West Monsoon, facilitate the coasting- 
trade. During the North-East Monsoon the current 
was reversed. The mariner took advantage of both 
during the respective seasons for his outward journey 
and for his return home. 

Next to these currents and drifts of the sea, the 
monsoon wind is of great importance. The monsoon 
wind current was of great service to the trader of 
ancient times. The South-Western Monsoon helped 
the journey from the African coast* or other countries 
to Western India. It also helped the mariners of 
India who engaged in trade with the Eastern Arclii- 
pelago, while the North-East Monsoon facilitated a 
return journey. According to Pliny, the existence 
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of the air-currents was discovered, so far as the Graeco- 
Koman world was concerned, by the Greek saik 
Hippalus, and this contributed to the growth and t]i<i 
volume of their trade with India. The Indians, how- 
ever, seem to have known it centuries ago, and utilised 
these winds to facilitate the journey of their saikug 
vessels. 

The monsoon wind brought, as it brings in our own 
days, the charge of moisture which converted into 
rain, helped the agriculturist who devised his seasons 
for ploughing and sowing, accordingly. 

. The soil of India, which has not changed much 
within historic times, varies considerably in the different 
regions. Generally in the plain of the North it consists 
mainly of alluvial deposits. Geologists believe that 
the w'hole plain has been produced 
^^Characier ot the deposit of the fine roclv crumb- 

lings brought down by the tno great 
river systems. In the region of the Delta, the soil is 
entirely clayey, with very little rocky matter in it and is 
black in colour; while in the plain of Hindustan, the 
soil contains rock Grumblings and mineral matters. 

In the Deccan, the soil varies considerably. In the 
so-called Deccan Trap, which contains by far the so- 
called black cotton soil, it is mainly basaltic rock, 
and is supposed to have been of volcanic origin. This 
soil is dark in colour and very fertile, and its water- 
bearing capacity is very great. This covers the whole 
of the north-western part of the Deccan and embraces 
two-thirds of Kathiawar. 
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In other parts of the Deccan and a part of the tract 
to the north of Kathiawar, the soil cosists of hard 
crystaliine Archaean rock. The soil here is light and 
porous' The rain enters easily and is passed down 
to the subsoil. 

Lo addition to these there are regions where the 
soil is sandy. This is the case in a large part of the 
region to the south of the Indus Valley, A large part 
of llajputana is sandy desert. 

J’orests exist even now in large tracts of India. 

At present the forest areas include 

V Forests. . ■ 1 ' m 

a large part of the Tarai Region, the 
Assam Valley, the Sunderbuns, and a large part of 
Central India and Chota Nagpur. ; 

In ancient times the forest area was much larger. 
In (act the early inhabited settlements were but islands 
in ihe midst of tiie forests. The Vedas speak of forests 
ro.'eatediy. In the Buddhist literature we hear of the 
V iha-Kalinga forest to the w'est of the Orissa sea coast, 
id: 2 Eamayana describes the forest region to the east and 
sooth of Mithila which w'as then the home of the savage 
Oiv'irnies of the Aryan race. Pancavatl and practically 
tfid whole southern region was a dense forest in those 
days. A. large part of the Maratha country formed till 
^ii very late period the celebrated Dandakaranya, which 
was cleared only in historical times. The region of the 
\'iadhya hills too was, covered with forests and we have 
innumerable references to the state of affairs in the forest 
regions in Indian literature, and only in recent historical 
times they have been partially cleared. 

7— 1834B ■ - 'i 
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These forests of India are of great economic value* 
and even now the Government derives a large revenue 
from them. In ancient times they w-ere of great 
service to the people. The forests supplied the early 
builders with timbers to build their houses with. The 
Sal (Shorea robusta), the Sisoo (Dalbergia Sisoo), the 
Black wood of Malabar, the Deodar, and the Pine 
were of great service to man. 

In Malabar, the Sandalwood grew wild and it was 
largely exported to the other countries of the ancient 
world. A large number of other forest products w'ere 
also valuable. Thus the Myrobalam furnished tanning 
material. The Bamboo, the giant grass, supplied 
building materials to the poor. A large number uf 
forest trees and shrubs were utilised for their mediciu ti 
properties. Canes and creepers were used for baskc- 
making. Smaller trees furnished fuel in an age when 
coal was unknown. 

The high economic value of the products of forests 
was recognised by Indian princes, and as early as 
the 4th century B.C. the forests came to be regarded 
as state property. State officers not only collected 
the timber, and other produce, but established maius- 
factories for producing various articles of use TIk* 
wild animals too were state property. Game la .vs 
were introduced and indiscriminate hunting forbidden. 
The elephant was used in war. The skin of ferocious 
animals was collected. The deer was hunted for its 
flesh. 
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Economic flora,. 


Pood grains. 


Ill 

ECONOMIC FLORA 

The fertile soil of India is capable of bearing large 
crops of food-grains and other useful 
plants. We have evidences to prove 
tliat a large number of such plants was either native 
to the Indian soil or came to be cultivated from 
remote antiquity. The following are the chief among 
these 

Eicb (Oryza Sativa). — Now practically forms the 
staple food of the people of many 
provinces of India, and was indi- 
genous. De Candolle thought it to have been cultivated 
in China as early as 2700 B.C. Its chief wild habitat 
extends from South India to Cochin China. Lyall 
seems tr believe in an early cultivation of rice in India 
and compares its foreign names, e.g,, Persian Virinzi, 
.\rabic Aruzz, and Greek Oryza, with the Vedic 
Vrihi. 

Wheat (Triticum Vulgara). — The history of its 
cultivation goes as far back as the Yedic period though 
.some scholars deny mention of it in the hymns of the 
Eg- Veda. De Candolle thought its cultivation to have 
been pre-historic and almost general throughout the 
pre-historic centres of civilization. Heer found it in 
the remains of the habitations of the lake-dwellers of 
Switzerland. Unger found it in an Egyptian pyramid of 
3400 B.C. Philological evidence proves its knowledge 

■ B484'8 
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among almost all the ancient nations. Probably 
its cultivation was introduced by the Aryan immigrajits 
who found the soil and climate capable of producing it. 

Barley (Hordeum Vulgare; Sans, l ara, Old Per. 

Yao ). — To this plant, wliich is one 
of the earliest to be cultivated by 
man, we find the earliest references in the Rg-\'eda 
which contains the word Yava. Some scholars liave 
taken it in the sense of grain in general. Tlie culti- 
vation of Yava, which has been identified by De 
Candolle with the Indian Hexastichum variety, is even 
now carried on in large areas of modern India. 

Millets. — A t present the chief millets grown in 
^ India are the Jowar Cholinu, the 

Gumboo or Bajra and the Pagi. All 
these, which require much less water than rice or 
wheat, seem to have been extensively cultivated from 
an early period. Regarding the sorgliim vulgare tlierc 
exists some doubt as to whether it was indigenous to 
India. The case of some other varieties of millets 
(Miliaceum) is not so much open to doubt. As to the 
Ragi, Watt^ says, “ There is perhaps no doubt that as 
a cultivated crop it (Ragi — ^Eleusine Coracana) origi- 
nated in India.” 

A large variety of pulses, too, was cultivated even 
Pnisea. earliest times. It is difScult 

to find out whether they were indi- 
genous to India, but there is no doubt that their 

' Watt, Economic Products of India, p, 1U3S. 
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cultivation goes back to the period of the Sambitas 
ol her than the Bg-- Veda. These latter mention the 
Mudga (Phaseolus Mungs), Masa (Phaseolus Radiatus), 
Masilra (Brvum Hessutim), and Kulattha (Doliclios 
Olillorus). 

Next in importance to the food-grains, we have 
^ . important fibrous plants. These were 

of great service to humanity since 
they supplied man with materials for clothing and 
thereby protected him from the extremes of heat 
and cold. In India, not only do we find a large 
number of such plants but most of these seem to 
have been indigenous to her soil where they were 
earliest cultivated and whence the world learnt their 
use. Chief among the fibrous plants of India are 
the following : — 

Cotton. — Pre-eminent among the fibrous plants i.s 
cotton which was indigenous to India 
{GoisIphTm indS!" ^nd from her soil, its knowledge and 
cultivation spread to the rest of the 
world. This would appear from the fact that the name 
of this plant has been borrowed by all the nations of 
antiquity from India. Thus Sanskrit Kdrpdsa became 
Kapas in Hebrew (and this word w^as used to designate 
the green hanging in the Book of Esther) and Garpasos 
or Garbasos in G-reek and in Latin. The earliest Greek 
information about this is furnished by Ktesias and 
later on by Theophrastus and Herodotus, whose way 
of describing it as the ^ wool of trees ’ showed Greek 
ignorance about it. We have no information about its 
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cultivation elsewhere — not even in China, where it is 
believed to have been first cultivated in the 13th century 
A.D. ; neither in Egypt, though Lassen once supposed 
the Mummy cloth to have been cotton, but this has 
been refuted by Mr. Thompson, the Kew expert 
(J.E.A.S., 1898, pp. 250-61). 

The earliest mention of cotton is in the Asvalayana 
8rauta Sutra (VI. 4. 17.). The absence of the word 
karpasa in the Vedic literature proper may be 
explained by the fact that the Aryans had not by that 
time reached the cotton-producing districts in the south 
or in the east. 

White cotton (Simula or cotton silk. Erodeudron 
anfractuosum). — Though doubtfully indigenous, its 
cultivation goes to the Vedic period and it has been 
since then of great service as furnishing material for 
pillows and is mentioned in the Atharva-Veda. 

Sana was also probably indigenous to India and its 
cultivation goes to the early historical 
larfriundX^ pcriod. It is mentioned in the 

Atharva-Veda (II. 4. 5.) as growing 
in the forest. It is also mentioned in the Satap. 
Br. (III. 2. 1. 11 ; 1. 6. 1. 24) and in the later 
Sutras. 

Linen (Linum usitatissimum). — Its cultivation and ■ 
use seem to go back to the Vedic period . 

Linen and Max * kl - tt - t 

(Watfc, pp. 720 - 21 ). vanoBs names are Atasi, uma and 

Ksauma. Busruta also speaks of the 
medicinal properties of AtasI oil. Later authorities 
repeatedly mention it. 
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Jute (Corcborus oli- 
torices). 


Sugar-cane (Saccaga- 
rum officinarumj. 


Jute (Oorohorus). — Variously called by different 
authors and identified by some with 
Skt. Patta, or Kalasaka. Originally 
indigenous to India and parts of 
China, its cultivation all throughout historic period 
has been mainly confined to Bengal. 

Sugar-cane.— Of plants producing sugar the sugar- 
cane has been the chief of a number 
of varieties. It has been an important 
indigenous plant. According to Watt 
at least five such grasses were natives of India, one of 
the chief among them being the Saccharum officinarum 
which is mentioned as early as the Atharva-Veda . 
(Atharva-Veda, I. 34. 5, mentions Iksu ; see also XII. 
2. 54; XLII, 100, 277.) 

Sugar from the juice of this plant wms pre- 
eminently an Indian commodity, and there is reason 
to belive that the rest of the world derived their 
equivalent of sugar from the Indian Sarhara. (Com- 
pare Arabic Shakar, Latin Saccharum, French Sucre, 
Eng. Sugar.) 

Of oil bearing plants which have been indigenous 
to India, or have been cultivated since 
the remotest historical period, are 

the following : — 

Tila. — According to Sir Cfeorge Watt it may be 
regarded as indigenous to India. It 
3 um).^ (Sesanium indi- Cultivated from the earliest 

times, being repeatedly mentioned 
in the Atharva-Veda (A, V., II. 8. 3 ; XII. 2. 64 ; 


Oeieferous plants. 
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XViri. 3. 69, ; XVIII. 4) and in other Samhitas. In 
the historical period it was regularly exported from 
India, its importance being due to its oil. 

Castor. — Probably a native of India from theearliest 
times. Its cultivation goes back to 
Castor (Rfcinus com- Yedic period, being first 

mentioned in the SMkhay. Ar., 
XII. 8. Susruta mentions the medicinal properties of 
its oil. 

Mustard. — Important for its oil and for medicinal 
and other properties. Specimens of 
siei“'*St 3 pestril®Md it are found elsewhere in the vi^orld 
SarMpsO. it regarded as a native of 

India. Its cultivation too goes back 
to the close of the Vedic period, and is first mentioned 
in the Brahmapa literature (Chandogya, III. 14.3 ; 
Sadvim. Br., V. 2 ; Sahkhay. Sr. Su., lA. 15.8). 

Mahua. — V alued, even now, for its oil and its use 

Mahua (Bassia lati- ^s food. Its medicinal properties 
folia) or Maihuka. gj.g mentioned in Susrula, Caraka 

and other works. 

CocoANUT. — It is indigenous to a large part of the 

Tropical region. In India, it has 
^c^oanntfCocoanuoi- ^ Malabar, 8. E. 

Coast, and Bengal. Its imporlance 
has been very great and it has been repeatedly mention- 
ed in early literature. 

Of spices and aromatic plants we may mention the 
following, the cultivation and importance of which 
is mentioned in the historical period. Some of these . 
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plants were natives to the Indian soil, while a large 
number of them was brought from the neighbouring 
islands, by the adventurous Indian sailors of anti- 
quity. . 

Pepper. — Lassen derives its Greek name Peperi and 
Latin name Piper from the Sanskrit 
DigS! Pippali. It was extensively cultivat- 

ed in the west coast of Southern 
India from the earliest times. According to Schoff 

(Periplus, pp. 213-14), its use was unknown to the 
Egyptians and Hebrews, and it was the Lravidian 
merchants who carried it to the Westerners. It was an 
article of export to the Western market and its trade 
brought unheard-of profits to Indian merchants. 
According to Pliny, 15 denarii were offered for a pound 
of pepper (Pliny, XII, 14). Alaric demanded 3,C)00 lbs. 
of pepper along with gold and silver for raising the 
siege of Eorae (Gibbon, Decline and Fall, Ch. XXXI). 
Cloves. — Its naention in Indian literature goes back 
to .the days of the Ramayana and 

Cloves (Eugenia ^ W , * 

.caryophjUuB aromati- Caraka. Its name Lavanga, derivable 
' ‘ from Malaya Leh-bang, suggests 

according to some authorities that it was brought from 
Malaya. The historian Paul us JUginata states that it 
was brought to Rome from India. 

Cardamom. — ^It is believed to have been indigenous, 
to Southern and Western India where 
eardamonam). hotli Varieties, major andl minor, 

grow wild. It was also an article of 
export to the Western markets. 

8— 1334B 
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•0INNAMON.- 

Cinnamott (Gianamo- 
niiim zeylaaicam). 

exported . 
Saffron.- 


-It is doubtful whether it was originally 
a native of India. In historical 
times, however, it was brought from 
the Spice Islands, cultivated and 


Saffroa (Crocus 
sativus). 


Cost us. 


•Probably not a native of India but of the 
regions of South-western Europe ; 
its cultivation is now confined to the 
valley of Kashmir, so far as India is 
concerned. This can be traced back to the post-Vedic 
period. Kuhhima is mentioned in the Su^ruta 
Samhita, and in some other medical works where we 
find its medical properties described. 

CosTUS. — Root of Saussuarea Lappa, native of 
Kashmir and north-Indian hills, is 
mentioned as early as the Atharva 
Veda (Ku^tha). Not to speak of its medicinal properties 
it was highly prized by the Romans as a culinary spice 
and as a perfume, and was exported to Rome from 
India (Pliny, Xir, 25). 

Spikenard, — A perennial herb of the Alpina Hima- 
laya, it was probably introduced in 
India proper, from the hilly regions 
where it was grown. Its earliest 
mention is to be found in the medical literature of the 
Hindus. Nalada or NalaM is mentioned in the Vedic 
literature (V, I., 1, 437). 

The Atharva Veda mentions ArdtaJd and 

along with those aromatics, 
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Nard. — Leaf nard was exported from India to the 
Roman markets, and was sold at the 

^N«rd(NardosIndi. 

Spikenard held the forenaost plaoe 
among tlie ointments of the day (Pliny, XII, 26 ; also 
Mark XIV; see Sehoff’s note on the Periplus, pp. 188- 
89). So also was KhusJfJim IVetiveria odorata) import- 
ant for aromatic properties. 

Ginger. — -It was also a native Indian product, and 
from India its use probably spread to 
offidnaip) some Other nations. This would 

appear from philological evidence, 
which shows that the name of this plant in many 
languages is derived from its Sanskrit equivalent. Thus, 
Sanskrit Srhg'wera becomes Zanjabul in Arabic and 
Zingiber in Greek. The word 3rihgwera has been 
supposed by some to have been of Dravidian origin while 
others would like to regard it as a hybrid of Skt. ^rhga 
and Drav. Vera meaning ‘ root.’ 

Turmeric. — It was grown in India from earliest 
times and many nations learnt its use 

Turraerio (Curcuma, from the Indians. Thus Sanskrit 

haldi). 

Haridrd is transformed through the 
Persian into the Arabic Al Hard. 

Colour-bearing Plants. — Of these, the chief in 
antiquity was indigo, identified by 
Le Gandolle with the N.iU of classical 
literature. Most probably, it was an 
indigenous plant of the Indian soil, though many 
varieties of it exist wild in the tropics. We have no 


Colour-bearing plants 
(Iirdi goferr a ' tinctorial . 
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evidence to prove that any other country grew this 
plant in antiquity; and hence the ancients called it 
Indicum. It was valued in the western world for its 
rich colour and medicinal properties and was largely 
exported to the western markets (Pliny, XXXV, 25-27) . 

Its supposed presence in the wrapping cloth of 
Mummies led Eoyle to suppose that trade relations 
existed between India and the land of the Pharoahs in 
the 3rd millennium B.C, The presence of Indigo has 
been chemically tested and proved to be beyond doubt 
(J. R. A. S., 1898, p. 250). 

In the Periplus, it is mentioned as exported from 
Barbaricum (Schoff’s note, see pp. 172-73). 

Sandalavood. — Another important Indian plant was 
the Sandalwood tree, a native of the 
lua)°albuiu”^ tPanta- Jjjjjg qJ South-Westcm lodiu, 

the regions of Mysore, Coorg, and 

the Nilgiris. 

From a very remote antiquity, sandalwood was 
exported to the markets of the world. It is supposed 
by some scholars that the So nter incense mentioned 
in the records of the naval expedition to Puanit in the 
reign of queen Hatsepsitu of Egypt is nothing but 
Malabar Sandalwood (Santalum album). 

Other important Indian plants include varieties of 
fruit-bearing trees and plants. Of these, we may 
mention the Mango tree (Mangifera Indica), the Jack- 
fruit tree (Artocarpus Integrifolia), Plums (Primus, 
etc.), various kinds of Apples and Nuts, varieties of 
Palm, including the Areca and Date palms, the 
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Plantaiii (Musa Sapieuluiii), : Grapes and varieties of 
Oraiigej Citron and varieties of Melon. 

The cultivation of Grapes goes back to a period 
anterior to the 7 th century B. C, G rapes are inehtibnhd 
in the Sutras of Panini, which speak of Kapisa being 
the premier vine-growing district of India. 

The vegetables indigenous to India vary in its 
different parts and are too numerous to relate. Varieties 
of sweet and bulbous roots too existed from the earliest 
times. 

Along with these must be mentioned two other 
Indian products of importance, c.gi., the Silk-woriu 
and the Lac insect. t 

Silk.-— It is very difficult to trace the introduction of 
silk in India. Silk-worm waS cul- 
tured in China as early as the 28th 
century B.C. and, according to some 
historians, a Chinese princess married to a Khotan 
prince, secretly carried with her the silk-worm 
and the Mulberry plant. Some scholars attribute the 
introduction of silk in India to an intercourse with 
China, of which, there is reason to believe, the earliest 
evidence goes back to the 6th century B.C. There is, 
however, evidence to prove that varieties of the silk- 
worm existed in the Eastern part of India, e.g., in 
North Bengal and Assam, and these regions are a 
continuation of the habitat of the silk-w'orm. 

At present, the following three varieties of silk 
Saturnaldse, c.g., wild silk, exist in Eastern India : e.g., 
the Tasar (Antherma paphia) mainly of Bengal, the 
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(Antiieraea assama) of Assam and the £Jwdi 
(Attacus ricini). Most of these depend on nature and 
hardly require any human care. We have references to 
the large use of silk from the seventh century B.O. Silk 
is mentioned in the Sutras of Panini, in early Buddhist 
Literature (Koseyam), and in the Eautiliya Arthasaatra 
which mentions indigenous silk fabric along with the 
produce oi Ohma {Glnapattah and Ginuhliiimijah). 

Various plants suitable to the growth of the worm 
existed from time immemorial. 

The Lac Insect.— Bhe lac insect was endemic in 
India and even now is confined to her 
soil. The word Laksa occurs in Vedic 
literature, being first mentioned in 
the Atharva Veda. References to Laksa are numerous 
in the Sutra literature as well as in the Epic and 
poetical works. 

TV 

ECONOMIC GONSIDEIIATIONS ABOUT THE FAUNA 

The animals of India, both domestic and wild, are 
numerous and varied. India was blessed with the soil 
and climate capable of bearing animals useful to man. 

Gattle . — At first the mass of Indian population was 
pastoral. They paid great attention to 
the growth and improvement of cattle, 
which formed their chief wealth 
during the Vedic period. The cattle wealth of the 
Punjab has been very great even up to our own days. 
As in our days, sheep and goats were reared enlarge 
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scales. The wool-beariBg sheep of the G-andhara and 
the Parusni districts is repeatedly mentioned even in 
the Rg-Veda. Later on, the Himalayan regions beeame 
the chief source of wool. Sheep and goats were largely 
used for food. Wild goats were common. Horses 
were common in almost all provinces, though in Indian 
literature those of the West and Xorth are praised. 
This condition prevails even now. The domestication 
and use of the horse was extensive even in the 
Vedic period. They were used for riding and transport 
purposes, both in peace and war. Asses and mules 
were also kept and used for various purposes. Horse- 
racing was an important amusement. 

Camels were either natives of the desert regions or 
brought into India at an early date. Even in the 
Vedic period, we find them drawing waggons or bearing 
burden (A.V., XX., 127, 132). 

Buffaloes were used for domestic purposes. Like 
cows they were domestioated in the pre- Vedic period. 
Apart from milk-bearing, their flesh was used for food. 

The taming of elephants was complete in early 
Vedic times, or even earlier. They were used in war, 
and also for other purposes. 

With wild animals we are not so much concerned, 
though, as a matter of fact, the early settlers found it 
very difficult to hold their own against the lion, tiger, 
panther or leopard, tear, wolf, hymna, jackal, wild boar 
tasked elephant, rhinoceros and wild buffalo. In course 
of time these ferocious enemies were put down. The 
skin of animals was used for household purposes, the 
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wool of some was made into blankets, while the flesh 
of the deer, boar, goat, and even of the rhino was 
eaten. The thick hide and horn of the rhino and the 
tusks of elephants were used for various purposes and 
exported to the markets of the West. The tail of the 
yak was made into chauries, while from the musk-deer 
was extracted the aromatic substance known as Musk 
(raoschus raoschiferus). 

Fishing . — Another asset of nature has been the 
excellent and abundant supply of fish 
Fwhmg. from the rivers. Even now the sup- 

ply seems to be inexhaustible. Eish-eating in all the 
provinces, especially in the east, gave an opportunity 
to many to -earn their livelihood by fishery, and even 
in the Vedie period fishermen formed a caste. 

PeaTWris/jery.— Oyster pearls are found in many 
Indian rivers not to speak of pearl- 
Peari-flshery. beds OD the sca coast. From n nearly 

period pearl-fishery on the coast of 
Ceylon and the eastern coast of Southern India was a 
profitable business. The Indian pearl found its way to 
the Western markets and fetched a high price. 


Pearl-fishery. 


MINERAL WEALTH 


Mineral Wcajth . — India at present is_ regarded a.s, 
’ considerably rich in minerals. ‘ She 
: i is found to contain not only large 

c)uantiti('s of .Gold, Copper and fron, but also 
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Coal, Mangaaese and Mica in abundance. Owing 
to the lack of effort on the part of the people and want 
of up-to-date machinery and organisation, she is not in 
a position to take the place she deserves among the 
industrial nations of the world. 

In ancient days, when neither the use of coal nor 
that of many other metals was known, she was con- 
sidered to be rich in mineral resources. Her people 
learnt the use and the method of extracting various 
metals and we have even now the remains of the earliest 
mining centres. The Vedic inhabitants used gold for 
various purposes, the metal being obtained mainly from 
river washings. Later on, other centres of the gold- 
bearing quartz were discovered mainly in Southern 
India. Towards the close of the Vedic period, the 
Aryans became familiar with Zinc, Copper, Tin and 
Lead in addition to G-old, Silver and Iron. 

The Greeks, when they Came to India, were struck 
with the mineral wealth of the country. Megasthenes 
says (Frag. 1) that “ While the soil bears on its surface 
all kinds of fruits known to cultivation, it has also 
underground numerous veins of all sorts of metals, for 
it contains much gold and silver, and copper and iron 
in no small (quantities and even tin and other metals 
which are employed in making articles of use and 
ornaments as well as the implements and accoutrements 
of war. ” 

Several later authorities speak of the presence of 
silver mines in, India, which is corroborated even by 
Moslem writers. , I 

9—18843 . 
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Copper fioo was extracted in various localities. Iron 
was found in large quantities and from it was made 
excellent steel, which found its way to the land of the 
Hebrews, Syria and Arabia, as we shall see later on. 
As regards iron, India is now-a-days regarded as very 
rich, and laterite, hmmatite, magnetite ores are found 
in abundance. 

Of the sources of other metals mentioned in early 
Indian literature, we have but little information, e.g., 
Mercury, Tin, Lead, Zinc ; probably there existed mines 
which are now no longer worked. Sulphides of Anti- 
mony and Arsenic were found in large quantities, and 
are even now abundant. 

Precious Stones . — India is and was rich in precious 
„ . ^ stones ; Diamond mines existed in 

India but they are now supposed to 
be exhausted. Sapphires, and Topazes too were found 
in various places and varieties of precious stones were 
exported to the Western markets. We shall speak of 
them in detail later on. 

Salt . — Salt mines exist in many places in India. In 
ancient days, salt was obtained from 
sea winter, mines of rock salt, and 
from salt lakes. The output of salt mines on the 
Punjab border or of the Sambhar lake supplies the needs 
of more than half of India. In the days of the 
Mauryas salt mining was a Government monopoly. 

Alkali deposits of crude Potash and Saltpetre 
existed and are found even now in various places in 
India. 



Chapter IJi 

EARLY HISTORY OF MAN AND HIS CULTURE 

I 

It is difficult to determine even to a degree of 
approximation the date of the advent ol man in a 
country like India, so favourably situated and provided 
with the bounties of nature. We have no history of 
the races of men who dwelt there, until we come to the 
accounts of the settlers with whom the intellectual and 
material advancement of the country is so closely 
bound . 

The advent of the so-called xYryan settlers (cir. 3000 
B.C.) is a mystery and still more the circumstances of 
their progress and advancement. They spring into our 
view all on a sudden with a highly developed civili- 
zation, and with an amount of culture hardly inferior to 
that of any of the contemporary sections of mankind. 

Previous to the Aryans, various races of men dwelt 
in India. Pre-historic archaeology records the existence 
of man in the Paheolithic and Neolithic ages. Records 
of the palffiolithic period as also of the succeeding age 
are however very scanty and ossiferous caves bearing 
the remains of primitive men are very rare. Hacket 
found an ovate instrument of chipped quartzite at 
Bhutra lying in undisturbed post-tertiary gravels, and 
containing the bones of Hippopotamus Namadieus and 
other extinct animals. Similar primitive instruments, 
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of agate, quartzite or laterite have been found by 
Wynne, Bruce Foote, Carlleyle and other scholars in 
various places of Northern and Southern India. ^ 

Neolithic . — Remains of the Neolithic period are 
, greater in number and the labours of 

indefatigable scholars like J3ri]ce 
Foote, Gockburn, and Carlleyle have been rewarded 
with such finds all over India, though such remains are 
scantier in the Punjab and Bengal. They consist not 
only of stone implements, early pottery, and other dug- 
out remains from mounds which are presumably the 
sites of neolithic communities but also of ruddle 
drawings.' Of the first, we have innumerable speci- 
mens found throughout India in the shape of flint 
knives, hammers, and broken celts of various types. Of 
the second class we have in the records of Bruce Foote 
an account of neolithic settlements and even of imple- 
ment factories.® According to the same author, the 
circular cinder mounds in the district of Bellary repre- 
sent the remains of neolithic age. 

Apart from these implements, we have sepulchral 
remains of the neolithic period. Not only do w^e have 
human skeletons in various detached graves, but, also 
have innumerable sites, which seem to have been the 
burial places of ancient communities.^ They are nume- 

1 See Imperial Gazetteer, Vol. II, pp. 90, 92 ; also the work ** Foote Collec- 
tion of Indian Pre-historic and Proto-historic Anticjjuifcies,” by Mr. Bruce Foote, 
Madras Govt. Press, 1916. 

* See Gockburn ’s article, J.R.A.S., 1899 ; also Imp. Gazetteer, II, p. 94. 

3 Imp. Gazetteer, II, pp, 93, 94. 

< Ihid^t n, pp. 95 , 96. 
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roLis in Southern India and are in themselves objects of 
close studj/ 

The above evidences as regards the palaeolithic and 
neolithic men are but of little interest to the student of 
economic history, though they help us in solving greater 
problems connected with the early history and distribu- 
tion of mankind. As we leave the neolithic period 
and come to the age of the use of metals, we meet with 
evidences which throw light on the history of the culture 
of races, who dwelt in the various regions of India in 
comparatively recent yet pre-historic times. 

The Age of the Use of Metals: Copper Age.— 
During the age immediately succeeding the neolithic 
period, India seems to have been peopled presumably by 
a race or races of men who were not only acquainted 
with the use of metals, but had attained a high civiliza- 
tion. Next to the races who had attained the neolithic 
culture there came a race, who though not familiar 
with the use of bronze, seems to have known the use 
of copper and some other metals, and it is inferred by 
many that the use of copper intervened between that 
of stone and iron. ' This is the view of the late Dr. 
Vincent Smith, whose article on the Copper and Bronze 
Implements in India ^ appeared in 1905. His theory is 
based on an examination of the finds in G-ungeria in 
Central India in 1870. The finds consisted of a large 
number of copper implements including some bar celts 
two feet long and a number of silver plates and animal 

^ Imperial Gazetteer, II, pp. 95, 96. 

2 Indian Antiquary, *1906. 
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figures weighing 8 !b^. The bar cells resembled those 
of Peruvia, Babylonia and Egypt. Dr. Smith summed 
up as follows: “ A. remote date must be assigned to 
both the copper tools and the silver ornaments. The 
Irish celts many of which are identical with those of 
Gungeria specimens are assigned to period 2000 B.O.” ^ 

More important information is furnished by those 
sepulchral remains, which are so common to the 
Madras Presidency. These, which are of various 
shape.s and pitterns, furnish us with data and help us 
to reconstruct the history of a well -developed civiliza- 
tion, of which records are now lost. Thus we have 
specimens of cairns or mounds which contain the 
remains of men of a past age. Megalithic tombs too 
are very common in many of these southern districts. 
In some cases there are kistvaens, in others more 
commonly dolmens or cairns. These South Indian 
graves of the pre-historic period differ from those found 
elsewhere in the world . 

These sepulchral monuments have been studied in 
detail by various scholars. Those of Coimbatore 
were studied by Walhouse,^ those of Tinnevelly by Mr, 
Rea,® while an account of the graves near Pallavaram 

^ Apart from thoas mentioned above, impIementB of pure copper have 
been found at 12 other sites, namely, at Bajpur in Bijuaur district, Mathura, 
Maiapuri, Farrukkabad and Btawa districts, at Bithur near Cawnpur and 
Kosen near Allahabad, and in the . Hazaribagh district in Chota Nagpur. 
Imperial Gazetteer, II, 

2 Walhouse, ** Megalitiuc Monuments io Coimbatore District,” J.R.A.S., 
1875. 

3 ** Pre-historic Antiquities of Tinnevelly,” by A. Rea, Ar. Sur, Bep., 
1902-03 and 1903-04. 
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was given by Surgeon General Biddie who visited the 
spot in 1886/ 

The Coimbatore monuments which fall into two 
important groups, (e.g., those near Nallampatti and 
those near the Malabar border) consist of chambers, 
formed of enormous slabs, covered over with cap-stones, 
over which were placed heaps of black stones often 
rising up to 30 feet in height. The larger cairns are 
surrounded with circles of upright stones. Those of 
Tinnevelly differ slightly in their outward appearance 
while those of Malabar, called Topekals, form a distinct 
group. 

All these sepulchres contain terra-cotta sarcophagi 
of different patterns. In some places they are oblong, 
in other places pyriform, while those found in Tinne- 
velly are elongated globular pots of thick red earthen- 
ware.^ These sarcophagi bear resemblance to those 
found elsewhere. The oblong specimens are identical 
in form with those found at Gehrareh near Baghdad, 
showing an archaic connection of the races of these 
two different localities in pre-historic times-.’' 

Apart from the sarcophagi patterns, the contents 
are of great importance. They seem to be the rem- 
nants of an advanced type of civilization, which 

‘ S.>e .I.R.A.S., 1887, p. 693 ; see also J.K.A.S., 1801), " Pre-histori ; Burial 
S in Soufcliern Indisit/’ by Seweil, and J.R.A.S-, 1902, The Cinder-mound a 
of Beliary.” 

* Capfc. NewboJd discovered a coffin shaped trough measuring 10'' x 2' 
standing on eight legs. 

3 Coffin-shaped terra-cotta sarcophagi have been foqnd in Babylon, Egypt 
and Italy, 
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flourished in pre-historio ages, and they do not betray 
any vestige of palaeolithic or pre-lithic cultures. 

The Coimbatore finds included fine pottery, iron 
implements such as knives and spear blades, as also 
human bones. Those of Tinneveily as examined and 
studied by i\lr. Rea were of greater importance.^ They 
include fine pottery, iron implements and weapons, 
vessels and personal ornaments of bronze, lamps of iron 
stone-slabs, household stone implements, traces of 
cloth and wood, quantities of mica, swords, tridents, 
lances, axes, spears, arrows, daggers, mostly of iron, 
ornamental vase-stands, bowls, cups, grotesque images 
of the cock, bangles, necklaces, scent-bottles of 
bronze, diadems of gold bearing close resemblances to 
those of other places, and a ring of iron covered with 
gold plating (found at Vallanad). A number of urns 
contained husks of rice and millets. We have more- 
over, representations in metal of domestic and wild 
animals. Of these latter we have the figures of the 
■buffalo, goat, sheep, cock, tiger, elephant and antelope. 

To sum up, these remains evidently belong to a 
race of men who were skilful in moulding pottery, in 
casting and brating metals, in weaving, in working 
in stone and wood, with a considerable artistic skill and 
possessing a good agricultural knowledge. Rea thinks 
that their religion was perhaps devil-worship as evi- 
denced by their various sacrificial implements similar to 
those used in that worship. 
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MORE NEW 

More interesting finds have recently been discovered 
throwing some additional light on the pist civilization 
of races inhabiting India or on tiieir connection with 
other peoples of antiquity. In November, 1915, some 
highly-polished black and red pottery bearing peculiar 
marks on them were discovered in the course of excava- 
tions at Maulali and Rajgir. Mr. Yazdani, Superin- 
tendent of the Archaeological Department of His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam, visited the Madras Museunn 
where he found a large quantity of marked pottery 
bearing similar marks which he carefully studied. 
These marks had been noted by Mr. Bruce Foote, who 
took them not unreasonably for owner’s marks.* Mr. 
Yazdani published a note on his study in the Journal 
of the Hyderabad Archaeological Society, No. 3, 1917. 
The most notable feature about these marks according 
to him was that about 75 p.c. of these marks were 
found to be identical with the alphabetical signs given 
by Evans in his comparative table showing the relation 
between Cretan and ^gean, Egypto-Lybian and 
Lybian writings. He came to the conclusion that an 
identity to such an extent could not be accidental and one 
is led to believe that the cairn-builders of South India 
had a distinct connection either of stock or culture with 

Catalogue of Pre-historic Remains in the Madras Museum, pp. xvii ami 
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the Mediterranean race whom Sergi calls Eur-African . 
This view further gains ground from the identity and 
uniformity in the shape and ornamentalities of pottery, 
in the working of the stone, in the ritual of the dead 
and in the curious mode of burial in an extended position 
in a doubled up and crouching posture and the burying of 
several bodies together in a family vault. In his article 
on this pottery, entitled “ Megalithic Remains of the 
Deccan ; A New Feature of them, ’ he further sums up 
by saying that “evidence is forthcoming from research 
in independent fields of the relation of the rEgenn races 
to the Pre-Vedic peoples of India and it is not unlikely 
that the megaliths of Southern India when carefully 
explored, and the marked pottery systematically 
studied, may confirm that relation and help us in the 
determination of the alphabet which was common to 
the races and ultimately in the decipherment of the 
inscriptions which are now sealed records.”’ 

So much for an account of the races, of whom 
nothing but an unmistakable evidence of their existence 
in the remote past, has come down to us. Everything 
else is forgotten; and even tradition is silent. Their 
relics are but dumb witnesses of their old culture. They 
remain sealed records to us and will remain so until 
and unless the genius of man deciphers them and 
unfolds to us the history of a race who had attained 
so high a cultural development. 

1 For a summary of Schrader’s views, see bis Pre4ustoric Antiquities of 
the Aryan People/^ .TV, Gh. XIV; also tPaylor, ^'Ori.trin of the Aryans,*’ 
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THE AKYANB 

Next to these, and probably last in the scries of 
av ill aiithpiity cauic the 

race, whom tradition regards as the 
forefathers of the high-caste Hindus of the present day. 
We would designate this race by the name Aryan, since 
this was the term they used in describing themselves, 
as opposed to the aborigines of the country. A syste- 
matic historical record of this race is wanting. For 
we have no account as to the date of its settlement in 
fndia during the earliest- period ; nor diav'e we any 
systematic records depicting its civilization. We have 
only the religious literature of the people. 

From the early part of the last century, the history 
of this race attracted the attention of the scholars of 
the West and evoked in them the greatest possible 
interest in the subject. The greatest of European 
scholars devoted years to the study of the culture of 
the race, as its language, religion, and mythology were 
akin to those of their forefathers, and its philosophy 
and literature far outshone their own. Oriental studies 
had by that time been fairly progressing among the 
Europeans, who had established a direct contact with 
the lands of East, and established their dominions in 
various parts of Asia. Comparative philology and 
comparative mythology had as the result of those studies 
developed into sciences, while anthropology was 
gradually progressing to the status of a science. 
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The coDScioiis European miDd, with Ibc help of 
these sciences, discovered an affinity in race and 
language, with the Aryans of India, and gradually 
evolved the theory of the past existence of a race, 
from which they along with the Indian Aryans and 
the Iranians, claimed a common descent. The theory 
received general acceptance and the best brains of 
Europe were engaged in trying to find out the original 
home of the Central Aryan stock. 

The question of the original home of this people 
has been debated upon for the past hundred years. 
This subject is a complicated one and, owing to lack 
of evidence with regard to chronology, has given rise 
to the widest possible divergence of opinion among 
philologists, antiquarians and anthropologists. Affinity 
in language, mythology or religion, resemblances of 
racial types, supposed or real, have all been exploited 
to form bases for theories as to -the 
of't'S’Arya™' Original location of the Vedic Aryans, 

along with their supposed kinsmen, 
the ancestors of the European nations. *■ At one time 
Central Asia .was supposed to be the original home of 
the Aryan stock and this opinion was favoured by a 
large number of scholars. First propounded by’ J. G. 
Rhrde (in ld20), the theory of Central Asian home 
received countenance from Pott, Lassen and Grimm, 
and received strong support from Max Muller in 1869. 

Divergences of opinion, however, soon arose and 
Adolph Pictet, in his “ Origines Indo-Europeennes,” 
tried to place them in the region of the Caspian. He 
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was followed by Justi, the author of the “ Priiueval 
Indo-Germauic Period,” and he in his turn was also 
strongly supported by Schleicher. Later on, sonic 
tried to prove Southern Russia as the original home, 
in view of the supposed analogy between Sanskrit and 
Lithuanian. Other scholars, pre-eminently Latliain 
(1854), came to the conclusion that the original home . 
should be looked for in Europe, and he was supported 
by B’ick, Benfey and Geiger. Pietrement placed it in 
Siberia, while Ouno attempted to locate it in the North 
European plain (1871). 

The controversy is not ended yet, and “ it still 
divides scholars into hostile camps, holding diverse 
views as to the oidginal home of the Aryans,” one 
holding the Asiatic hypothesis, while the other party 
preferring an original home somewhere in Europe. 
BVom the point of view of philological investigations, 
the view of Dr. Schrader appears to be free from any 
party bias. In his work on the Indo-European races, 
he has submitted several points for consideration. 
These, along with the solution they call for, may be 
summarised as follows ; 

Tlie evidence of linguistic paleontology is far from 
decisive. The primitive Aryan race was pastoral and 
semi-nomadic and consequently extended over a vast 
area. The grade of civilization agreed clearly with that 
disclosed by the oldest lake dwellings of Switzerland 
and consequently it seemed to have existed in Europe at 
an early epoch. The philological evidence thus does not 
enable us to draw any sharp line of division between 
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the Asiatic aud European branches of the Aryan 
people. A comparative study of the vocabularies and 
religion convinces us of the close similarity between 
the diverse branches. The original cradle of the race 
was in the cold icy regions of the north, since words 
for ice and snow are common to all Aryan languages.’ 

The above is a summary of the views of scholars 
who carried on their investigations mainly with the 
help of philological evidence. This latter was once a 
favourite weapon with the anthropologists. Of late, 
however a great change has come. Anthropologists, 
now-a-days, do not attach any imporance to the supposed 
permanence of the relation between race aud 
language. Cuno among philologists demolished the 
assumption that “Aryan blood was co-extensive with 
Aryan speech.’’ Some of his successors attributed the 
origin of various languages to a process of evolution 
and in 1880 they were followed by Delbriick who 
denied the existence of any uniform primitive Aryan 
speech. 

In the hands of the anthropologists, the contro- 
versy took a different turn. Some of the greatest 
among them like Broca and Topinard repeatedly raised 
their voices against the confidence often put in philo- 
logical evidence. They have tried to prove the 
insignificant ethnological value of philological consi- 
derations and following them we have a large number 

^ For a summary of Schrader’s views, see bis “ Fre-h storic Antiquities 
of the Aryan Peoples/’ TV, Ch. XTV ; also Taylor, “Origin of the Aryans,” 
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of scholars who deny altogether the existence of a 
primitive Aryan people. This view now-a-diys is 
gaining ground everywhere, and eminent men like 
Keane have come to regard the term “Aryan” as a 
mere linguistic expression “ entirely forced into the 
domain of ethnology by philologists,” though some 
anthropologists still believe in the past existence of 
communities, who, living in the Hindukush and 
Carpathian, evolved the Aryan mother-tongue and 
had a certain amount of uniformity in their physical 
characteristics. They believe, moreover, in the 
absorption of this race in a hundred other races even in 
pre-historic times. Hence, in their opinion the use of 
the word “Aryan ” must be regarded as a misnomer.^ 

The Aryan question is far from being settled. For 
our purpose, it may not be of so much importance, as 
it is in the domain of Anthropology or of pre-historic 
culture. We may still give the name “ Aryans ” to 
the Vedic Indians since that was the term they used in 
designating themselves. 

As to the original home of these people, something 
may be said here regarding the evidence of the Vedas. 
The hymns give us absolutely no clue as to the original 
home of the composers but they show a south-easterly 
expansion of the race from the region of the hills of 
the western Punjab, to the plains eastward. Moreover 
they betray a familiarity with the regions of the 
western Punjab and the region of the Kabul valley 


^ Keane and Hidden# 441, 442, 
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as we shall see later on. All these seem to point to 
the fact that these regions formed the liome of the 
Aryans during the period when some of the hymns 
w’ere composed. Formerly they must have lived some- 
where in the region to the north of the Hindukush 
aloncr with the fore-fathers of the Iranians, with whom 
they had much in common, in religion, language and 
custom and from whom they separated after a bitter 
struggle, which had its origin probably in religious 
disputes. Apart from this, we cannot say anything 
about the home of the Vedic Indians in their pre- 
Iranian days and an investigation of that subject must 
he left to antiquarians and anthropologists. 

IV 

THE PRIMITIVE ARYANS AND THE INDO- ARYANS 

The Rg-Veda is our earliest record about the 
Aryans, and a careful study of this book convinces us 
that, by the time of the composition of the hymns, 
the Aryans had attained the stage of culture which 
was fir from primitive, as also “sharply separated 
from that of t!ie Western peoples supposed to be related 
to them’’ (Die Literature der alten Indian, p. 1). 
The mass of the people had taken to settled life ; agri- 
culture was well advanced; private property in land 
was established, the family organisation was complete. 
As we shall see presently, they were acquainted with 
the use of gold, silver, and another metal, the nature 
of which will be discussed in a subsequent chapter. 
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We know very little about the primitive Aryans 
before their migration into different lands. As yet 
scholars are not unanimous about the state of culture 
attained by them at that stage. The subject of the 
earliest Aryan civilisation was studied by Max Mtiller 
(see his Biographies of Words, chapter on the earliest 
Aryan civilisation) and by others, prominent among 
whom is Schrader, the author of Pre-historic Anti- 
quities of the Aryans. A comparison between the 
civilisation of the Indo-Aryans and the Indo-Europeans 
convinces us of the great advance which the 
former had made upon the civilisation of the 
primitive Aryans. The primitive Aryans knew very 
little of agriculture and had hardly any conception of 
private property in land, while their kinsmen in Vedic 
India had a good knowledge of both. With the 
primitive Aryans, the various arts were in a rude 
state, and they knew one metal only, while the Vedic 
Aryans had developed weaving, carpentry, working in 
metals, and probably used metallic currency. 

Coming to an explanation of the cultural develop- 
ment of the Vedic Aryans, we may at the outset enquire, 
“ Whence came this civilisation ? ” and in this connec- 
tion the question arises whether it was due to the 
contact of the moving Aryans with the cultured 
Semites of Western Asia or whether it was derived 
from the cultured but enervated people who were 
The theory of Semite conquered by them in India ? 

The theory of Semite contact 
found favour with certain scholars, and as early as 
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1879, Dr. Hominel of Munich tried to show, in his 
learned work “Die Arier und Semiten,” that the 
Aryan and Semitic nations possessed in common a 
number of names connected with early civilisation and 
that they lived in very ancient times in close proximity. 
The principal words w’hich Dr. Hommel mentioned as 
Semitic loan-words were the names for bull, horn, lion, 
gold, silver and vine. Hommel’s views found support 
frOm Delitzsch who claimed to have identified 100 
Semite roots with corresponding Aryan roots and also 
from Kremer. Dr. Schrader too believed that the 
Akadian word Mana (akin to Hebrew Maneh and 
Egyptian Mn) is found in the Eg.-Yeda (YHI. 78. 2). 
Max Muller, in his “ Biographies of Words ” 
(pp. 111-16), tried to refute thesei arguments, and refused 
even to admit “ any intercourse between the Semitic 
inhabitants of Babylonia and the Aryans of India, in 
later though still pre-Vedic times, as asserted by some 
scholars on the slenderest evidence.’ Apart from 
the slender philological evidence, nothing was forth- 
coming. 

Of late, however, we have historical records proving 
the contact of these races in the past. The recent 
researches of the Assyriologists ■ have indeed thrown 
some remarkable side-lights on this Aryan-Semitic 
contact in the region of Sumeria, about the close 
of the 3rd millennium B.C. Eecords have been 
discovered showing the existence of an Aryan race, 
the Kassites, who conquered a large part of Sumeria 
in 1745 B.C. and ruled there for centuries, Of these 
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Kassitcs nothing more is known except the names 
of some of their kings and gods. Nothing can be 
made out of these royal names Gandash, Kashtiliasb^ 
(Isbshi, and Adumetash. But among the gods, some 
arc distinctly Indo-Aryan. Thus the Vedic Marut 
figures as Maruttash, Surya as Suryash, Bhaga as 
Bugash. -We may hope that a proper study of the 
Kassite language and phonology will enable scholars to 
show the real connection of these people with the 

Indo-Aryans. Next to the Kassites, 
Kassitea and the rccords also of the Mitan- 

Mifcanni. 

nians, another Aryan race, who had 
in the 16th and 17th centuries B.C. established a king- 
dom in Northern Syria where they ruled for a long time 
and established relations with the Pharaohs of Egypt 
and other neighbouring princes (Hall, Ancient History 
of the Near East, p. 201). The names of the Mitanni 
kings appear to have been those of an Aryan people. 
Some of these bear strong resemblance to those of the 
Vedic Aryans. Of these we may cite the names 
Artatama, Subandi, (Skt. Subandhu?), Swardata 
(Isvardatta ?) and Yasdata (Yasodatta?). These names 
are seemingly those of a race speaking either an Aryan 
or an Iranoid dialect. Next to these, the discoveries 
near Boghaz-kyoi are still more interesting. There has 
been found a treaty written in cuneiform between the 
Mitannian King Mattiuaza, son of Dushratta and the 
Hittite conqueror Shubbiluliuma. As protectors of the 
treaty, the gods of the two peoples were invoked, and 
in this list we find the names of Mitra, Varuna» Indra 
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and the Nasatyas. (See Hall, p. 201, pp. 351-352 ; 
Myers, Dawn of History, p. 109). These last two 
discoveries go to prove at any rate the existence of 
intercourse in the second tnillenium B.C. between a 
section of the Aryan race and the Semites, but what 
connection they had with their kinsmen in India we do 
not at present know; and as yet the evidence is not 
enough to justify us in drawing the conclusion that the 
Aryan civilisation of India was influenced by that of 
the Semites of Western Asia. 

Next we come to discuss the question of the influ- 
ence of any pre-Aryan indigenous civilisation of India 
upon that of the original civilisation of the Aryan race. 

Supposed Draridian There Certainly was a time when it 
influence. supposed by most scholars that 

the pre-Aryan inhabitants of India were semi-savages 
who succumbed to the inroads of the highly civilized 
invaders. Modern research which with indefatigable 
energy tries to pierce the veil of dark antiquity has as 
yet hardly taken up the study of the culture of those races 
who inhabited India prior to the Aryan settlements ; 
yet as the result of the labours of some of those who have 
taken up the study of pre-historic culture of India, we 
know (as we have tried to show) something of a race 
who cultivated rice and millets, who knew the art of 
weaving, domesticated the buffalo, goat and sheep, knew 
the extraction and use of iron, silver and gold, wore 
silver and gold ornaments, were probably acquainted with 
the use of the metallic currency, and had most probably 
devised a rude system of hieroglyphic writing. 
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The existence of a pre-Vedic culture is also attested 
by some passages of the !Rg-Veda spealung of the gold, 
silver, and cattle- wealth of the enemies of the Aryan 
(RV, III, 34, 9; also Baden-Powell, p. 84), their forts 
and Strongholds, and of the dread inspired by their 
enmity. 

This all is that we know of the contact of the Aryans 
with the Semite and the pre-Aryan culture of India, 
which might have influenced the civilisation of the 
Aryans; but, as yet, we are not in a position to answer 
the question whether the x\ryans borrowed considerably 
from these sources. The controversy as to the influence 
of foreign cultures on the civilisation of the Aedic 
Aryans is far from being ended and some of the greatest 
scholars of the present day are coming forward with 
their own explanations as to the origin of the Indo- 
Aryan culture. Prominent among these may be men- 
tioned the view put forward by Hall, the author of the 
“ Ancient History of the Near East,” who, on ethnic 
and other considerations, has propounded a theory that 
the Sumerians were a branch of the Dra vidian race 
originally living in India. They brought their culture 
developed in that country; and planted it in the land of 
Sumeria. In a footnote to page 174 of his book, he 
adds that “ The culture of India is pre-Aryan and the 
Aryan Indian owed his civilisation and degeneration 
to the Dravidians.” At present, however, we are not 
in a position to answer the question as to the probabi- 
lity or extent of these mutual borrowings. / Who 
borrowed from whom and to what extent, is very 
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difficult to answer. The question of Bravidian influ- 
ence still remains an open one. No evidence has as 
yet been furnished to prove any considerable Bravidiaii 
influence upon the Vedic Indian culture. Even the 
earliest hymns of the Vedas describe, as we shallfee later 
on, a highly developed society, lacking in almost all the 
characteristics of a primitive culture. The evidence of 
pre-history or of philology does not help us in substan- 
tiating the views of Hall or his followers. The evidence 
of the latter science shows rather a contrary influence 
of Aryan culture upon the civilisation of the Dravi- 
dians. Hall’s theory must therefore be regarded as a 
piece of brilliant conjecture.! 

^ There can be no question as to the antiquity of Dravidian civilisation. 
Their literature may go back to the 7th or 8th cent. B.G. The history of their 
settlement may go to a period of greater antiquity. They may be racially iden- 
tified with the cavern-builders of the South —and the megaliths may be taken to 
be the monuments of their ancestors. But does that go to prove that the Aryan 
culture was entirely borrowed from them ? Contact with them might have 
influenced the Aryan Indian culture, but has that been proved to have been of 
any considerable amount ? On the contrary, we find the preponderating in^ 
fluence of Aryan culture on Dravidian civilisation. Tike their alphabetical 
system— it has been modified and reduce I to the Aryan model, though their 
peculiar characters have survived. In their language, in their history, in their 
tradition, we find ao acknowledgement of Aryan influence. Do we not find the 
tradition of the Sage Aga.5tya — or as he is called, Tamir Muni — as the “earliest 
teacher of arts, sciences and literature t> the primitive Dravidian tribes’" 
(Caldwell’s Introduction to the Grammar of Dravidian Language, p. 114)? 
Do not the existing traditions and the names by which the Brahmans are 
designated, e,g., Emar (instructors) and Farppcr (seers), show the indebtedness 
of the Dravidians to the Brahmanic culture? D > we not find the tradition of 
the Pandyas e^itablisbing themselves in the South, long before ths 4th cent. 
B 0. and regarded as an offshoot of the Lunar race of Pandyas of the North 
(Caldwell, pp. 310-11) ? Have not the Southern languages including Tamil, 
inspite of their great antiquity, not only assimilated a large number of technical 
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So far as our present evidence goes we may take the 
Indian Aryan culture as being indigenous in its evolu- 
tion. In the races to which the composers of the 
Vedic hymns belonged, we have a conglomeration of 
several highly gifted and intelligent peoples, placed in 
an environment entirely favourable to the development of 
man. The amount of culture which the races possessed 
in common with many other nations of antiquity was 
far from being inconsiderable. The history of its 
origin is lost in the darkness of antiquity. Eacial 
expansion, contact with other peoples, and the favour- 
able influence of the material richness of the land of 
their habitation, all contributed to accelerate the growth 
of their culture. As they spread over the whole of 
India, they learnt to exploit the natural resources of 
the country. The hostility of enemies not only brought 
them into contact with diverse elements, but induced, 
in its turn, an effort for self preservation and progress, 

aod culture words and roots froai Sanskrit, but also many Sanskrit suffixes 
and idioms ? 

With all these evidences before us, we cannot subscribe lo the views of 
Hall or his followers, though we think it the duty of all scholars and anti- 
quarians to acknowledge the early civilization of the Taail peoples. On this 
much-debated subject, it would be btst for us to follow tbe views of Dr. Caldwell 
and other Dra vidian scholars who have studied the subject thorouf^hly and are 
competent to pronounce their judgment. After proving the antiquity of Tamil 
literature and giving an estimate of tbe Pre-Aryan civilisation of tbe .Dravidiana 
(CaldwelKs Grammar, pp. 113 * 14 ), Caldwell sums up as follows i— ‘This civi- 
lisation was probably indigenous in its origin, but it seemi to have been 
indebted, for its rapid development at so early a period, to the influence of a 
succession of small colonies of the Aryans, chiefly Brahmanas from Northern 
India, who were probably attracted to the South by the reports of tbe fertility of 
the rich alluvial plains watered by tbe Eaveri, the Tararaparni and other penin- 
sular rivers.” 
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and stimulated the further development of the race. 
The cultural development of the Indian Aryans has been 
a slow and gradual process. We find nothing coming 
into view suddenly. Take the history of Indian econo- 
mic life, the history of Indian social development, the 
growth of Indian philosophy — in everything we find 
stages of evolution, one succeeding the other, the whole 
forming a series which gives us a complete history of 
the development of a race. We find nothing abrupt, 
nothing abnormal, springing into our view, which may 
justify the existence of any extraneous factor, .introdu- 
cing sudden modifications. In the history of India, 
we find moreover peculiarities in institutional and 
cultural development, which stand out unique and have 
parallels nowhere in this world ; and the existence 
of such elements scouts the idea of any extraneous 
moulding influence. 

We proceed next to divide the economic history of 
India into several important periods in order that w'e 
may make a systematic and comparative study. 


Chapter IV 

DIVISION INTO PERIODS 

The economic history of India extending from the 
earliest times to the end of the Hindu period (cir. 1200 

A. D.) may be divided into the following periods : — 

(1) The Vedic period. We take this period as 
extending from the earliest time to the tenth century 

B. C. For this period, our sources of information are 
the Vedas, the Brahmanas and some of the Sutras 
attached to the Vedas, which, though composed later, 
preserve some old and genuine traditions relating to the 
Vedic period. During the greater part of this period, 
agriculture and cattle-rearing were the main occupations 
of the people. Individual ownership in land was estab- 
lished and villages remained for the most part self-suffi- 
cient units. The use of various metals including gold 
and silver came to be known. Gold and Silver currency 
came into existence though the introduction of metallic 

. currency did not displace’ barter alto- 

"Vedic economic life. ^ . 

gether. We find also the beginnings oi 
industry and the developments of various crafts (e.p., 
workihg in metals, weaving, carpentry, etc.) and it was 
towards the end of this period that the earliest unions 
among craftsmen were formed. As we proceed onwards, 
trade and commercial enterprise are found to be develop- 
ed, showing the growth of inutual interdependence bet- 
ween the variohs parts of the country, %, 

12-1834B , — ^ V, 
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(2) The second or the Pre-Kautilyan period extend- 
ing from 1000 B.C. to 400 B.C., i.e., from the end of 
the Vedic period to the rise of the highly centralised 
monarchy in Magadha. This period is characterised by 
some of the greatest religions and social upheavals, e.g,, 
the rise of Bixddhism, Jainism, and various other 
religious sects opposed to the Vedic religious system. It 
was also during this period that there grew up an active 
and direct intercourse between India and some of the 
nations of antiquity, e.'g., the Semites of Western Asia, 
the Phoenicians, the Hebrews and the Persians. We 
find the growth of towns, the development of town-life, 
and the rise of the guilds in all spheres of national 
activity. From the point of view of 
economic history it was an age of 
guild enterprise and marked the tran- 
sition from individual enterprise to that of corporate 
activity, and ultimately paved the way for the rise of 
state control in economic organisation. The materials 
for a study of this period are very scanty, our sources of 
information being some of the Brahmanical Sutra 
works (e.g.f the Grhya, Sranta and Dharma Sutras, and 
the Sutras of Panini), and the early religious literature 
of the Buddhists. The Artha^astra of Kautilya, which 
describes the social and economic condition of the next 
period, is of great service to us inasmuch as from the 
picture given in it of social and economic life, we can get 
certain data about the condition of the preceding period. 

(3) The third or the Imperial Maurya-Kautilyan 
period, which extends from 400 B.C. to the disruption 
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of the Empire and the Imperial system, ending with 
the overthrow of the Suiiga-Kanvas in the first century 
B.C. We have a good picture of the social and econo- 
mic condition of this period in the Arthasastra of 
Kautilya as well as in the edicts of A^oka corroborated 
by the evidence of the Greek travellers who visited India 
during the reign of Candragupta and his successors. 
The evidence of portions of the Great Epic which 
belong to this period is also interesting. 

From the Arthasastra, w'e know that the Maurya 
State had a definite economic policy, and it — 

(а) aimed not only at administrative centralisation 

but the definite establishment of state control 
on national economic activity ; 

(б) attempted to nationalise certain industries 

and tried to enrich itself by establishing 

monopolies in various articles ; 

' % ■ ..... ■ , , 

(c) regulated the working of guilds and crafts ; 

controlled the price of articles, the . profits of 
merchants and the wages of artisans ; 

(d) gave great encouragement to agriculture by 
granting loans and advances of money and 
corn to cultivators, and bestowing privileges 
and exemptions on them. It encouraged 
Indian manufacturers and traders by finding 

out new markets for Indian goods, by 

State intervention. _ . 

encouraging foreign traders to live 
and settle in India, and by establishing state 
factories under tfa^ supervision of royal 
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ofBcials which served perhaps as modeis to 
the public ; 

(c) established control over the currency by 
appointing officers to superintend' the manu- 
facture of gold and silver coins. 

It was during this period that a direct intercourse 
with the Graeco-Eoman world and with China w'as 
established. 

(4) (a) The fourth period again may be further 
subdivided into two periods, tdz., one extending from 
the beginning of the Christian era to the middle of the 
seventh century A.D. wffiich witnessed the establish- 
ment of the Saracens in the Near East putting an end 
to the Indo-Cfraeco-Eomau trade, and the other from that 
age to the end of the Hind u period,, During the first 
part of this period, the Indjans came into contact with 
many foreign nations, e.g., the Pai’thians, the Indo- 
G reeks, the Sakas, the KuSanas, who came as conquer- 
ors, and subsequently settled doAvn in this country, 
thus adding new elements to the Indian population and 
probably many new principles in economic life. The 
importance of this period lies in the fact that it saw the 
great commercial and maritime activity of Hindu, 
traders of Northern and Southern India, who in their 
own vessels sailed up to the , coast of Persia, Arabia, 
and Africa in the West, and in the East to the Islands 
of the Indian Archipelago and China. Moreover, mer- 
chants from Northern India carried on an overland, 
caravan trade with the nations of Central and Western 
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Asia. All; this, together with the industrial develop- 
meftt, led to the growth of market towns, and stimula- 
ted! the further growth of; the guilds and their banking 
activity. They developed into rulihg organisations and 
into municipal bodies.. The law of idint-stock organi- 
sation was developed. The activity of adventurous 
Indian traders and princes led to the extension of Indian 
conquests in Further India and to the establishment of 
Indian colonies in the Islands of Sumatra, Java, Bali, 
and Borneo, and of settlements on the coast of Africa. 
At home, w'e find continued industrial development as 
proved by the importance of manufactured Indian 
articles in the Western market, and the prosperity of 
the merchants and of the guilds. Another important 
characteristic was the great improvement of Indian 
coinage after the model of the Greeks and Eomans. 

(b) From the seventh century to the end of the 
twelfth, there comes a period in which there is hardly 
any continuity of development. The evils of war and 
^ anarchy at home were supplemented by foreign corn; 
petition abroad, and gradually the Indian trader lost 
ground. This period thus saw that gradual decay 
which culminated in the loss of independence. Indian 
economic activity dwindled down, maritime trade 
passed into other hands, and a bitter struggle for exis- 
tence began. 

With regard to these periods, something more ought 
to be said in passing. First of all, we cannot venture 
to have clear-cut demarcations either by means of his- 
torical landmarks or important events. The periods are 
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more or Jess overlapping as far as some of the main 
economic phenomena are concerned. Secondly, the 
scantiness of material at our disposal often stands in the 
way of our realising, to the fullest extent, the impor- 
tance and nature of the economic phenomena, together 
with their causes and effects. 
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Chaptur 1 
I 

ARJ.AN SETTLEMENT AND ADVANCE 

We proceed now with the study of the economic 
condition of India in the Vedic period. The early 
Vedic period was an age of “migration and settle- 
ment.” The ^Lryan invaders came in large numbers 
along with their families and moveables, divided into 
groups, each group under its own chief to whom the 
allegiance of the tribesmen was due. Of the tribes, 
the names of five, viz., the Anus, Purus, Druhyus, 
Yadus and Turvadas, are prominently mentioned in the 
Eg- Veda. In addition to these five, we know of some 
more tribes who rose into prominence later on, e.g., 
the Bharatas, Pancalas, Kurus, U^Inaras, Matsyas, 
and many others. As time w’ent on the number of 
tribes and clans multiplied. 

In course of time a large section of the Aryans 
became settled in the land while others, either hard- 
pressed or in search of more suitable homes, moved 
forward. Many sections like the Vratyas, retained 
'for a long time their quasi-nomadic habits and in some 
passages of the Brahmanas we find mention of chiefs 
wandering with their villages. In this connection the 
story of Saryata Manava may be cited — a man who is 

13— 1S34B 
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described in the Satapatha Br. (lY. 1. b) as wandering 
with his village. 

Gradual Extension of the Vedic Aryans.— By the 
time of the Eg-Y'eda the Aryans had spread over the 
whole of the region extending from the Kabul valley 
up to the Ganges and the Jumna. In the list of rivers 
in the Nadl-stuti hymn, and elsewhere (E. V., X. 75 ; 
X. 53, 64) we find the names of the Ganga, the 
Yamuna, the Sarayu (X. 53) and the Sarasvatl, and 
this goes to show the limit of advance in the East. Of 
the western tributaries of the Indus, we find the names 
of the Kubha (mod. Kabul), the Suvastu (mod. Swat), 
the Krumu (mod. Kurrum) and the Gomatl (mod. 


Gomal) rivers. All this shows a familiarity with the 
valleys of the Indus and its tributaries. 

At present it is difficult to determine how far south 
beyond the region of the junction of the various Punjab 



rivers with the Indus, the Aryans advanced, and it is 
yet a dispute d point as to whether the sea w'as known to 
them. Of course the word Samudra, meaning ocean 
in later Sanskrit, occurs many times in the Eg-Yeda 
but it has been taken to mean a “ collection of waters ” 
and following this argument it may mean the broad 
rivers of the Punjab and not the sea. This w'as the 
view of Vivien de St. Martin. Other scholars like 
Zimmer hive taken the word Samudra to mean in most 
places the lower course of the Indus which was wide. 
In many other places the use of the word has been 
taken to be metaphorical. The evidence of some 
passages however makes it not improbable that to the 
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Rg-\"edic Aryans, the word Samudra meant something 
more than a river ; for in many places the treasures in 
the sea are spoken of,^ while in others pearls and the 
gains of maritime trade are referred to.* Lastly, in the 
story of the ship-wrecked Bhujjyu, we hear of his being 
saved by the hundred-oared galley of the Advins, a vessel 
too big to be used in a river in those early days.'* This 
was the state of affairs during the time of the compo- 
sition of the Rg-Veda. In the later Saiphitas, the 
meaning ‘ocean’ is quite clear, as we shall see later on. 

Though most familiar with the Punjab, the Aryans 
did not remnin confined to it and they gradually spread 
over the greater part of tlie Ganges valley. Some 
sections even passed beyond the limit reached by the 
mass of the population. I’hus the Rg-^’eda mentions 
Kikata which has been identified by some scholars with 
the country of Magadha (III. 53. 14, kim te krnvanti 
kikatesu gavah). The bulk of the later hymns of the 
Atharva-Veda seems to' be familiar with the whole 
region e.Ntending from the land of the Maha-vrsas, 
\’alhikas, Muja-Vantas, and Gandharis, to the confines 
of Ahga and Magadha in the East {A.V., V. ’32, 14, 
Gandharibhyo Mujavatbhyo’ ahgebhyo Magadhebhyah), 
as would appear from the 22nd hymn of Book V where 
T , , fever is handed over to the . .habitants 

of these regions. They seem to have 
belonged to a different race, termed contemptuously as 

' JO V., X. 47. 6, VI r. 6. 7, IX. 87. 44. 

® R. V.. I. 48. 3, 1. 56. 8, ly. 56. 6. 

’ Vedio Index, II, pp. 481-32. ' 
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Dasas aud Sudras. By the time of the Arauyakas and 
Upanisads they had passed beyond the land of the 
Kuru-Pancalas and advanced as far as Mitbila, which 
had become a great centre of Aryan culture and learning. 
The Aitareya Aranyaka has a passage which, according 
to some, contains a reference to Vahga in addition to 

Magadha (II 1. 1, Imah prajah Vanga-vagadhas- 

cerapadah arkamabhito vivisrah).^ 

As regards the South, we hear of the Andhras men- 
tioned in the Aitareya Brahmana in connection with the 
attempted sacrifice of Sunah^epha, and his subsequent 
adoption by Visvamitra (Aitareya. Br., VII. 37 and 
18). The same sage is described as having cursed his 
fifty sons to become unclean like the Andhras and 
Mutivas, owing to their refusal to regard ex-Sunah- 
sepha Devarata as their elder brother. In the same 
Brahmana (VII. 34. 9) we find the Prince Bhima 
designated as V’'aidarbha, e,g., Prince of the Vidarbha 
country (Bhimaya Vaidarbhaya — see Bhandarkar, Car. 

Lee., Series 1, Chap. I). The refer- 
ence to the Andhras may not be 
taken to prove any fixed limit of southern extension, 
since at that time, the Andhras might have been in a 
nomadic stage, but the reference to Vidarbha, presum- 
ably a place name, may give us an idea of the limit of 
Aryan penetration into the South. 

^ The passage of the Aitareya Ara^yaka cited above goes further than this 
and lias been interpreted as nientioaing Vanga and even Gera by Mabainaho- 
padhjiya H. P. gastri. 
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This process of coloaisation and settlement conti- 
nued throughout the whole of the Vedic period, and 
even after that, streams of settlers continued to advance 
beyond the line of the farthest outposts of Aryan civili- 
zation. This eastern and southern advance beyond the 
borders of the Vedic homeland, continued, inspite of the 
terrible anathema of excommunication and loss of social 
position, pronounced by the law-givers of the Sutra 
perioi, upon those who dared to make journeys to 
Pundra, Vaiiga, Kaliiiga, Surastra, Sindhu and other 
countries beyond the Aryan pale (see Bodhayaoa D.S., 
1, I. 28. 31). 

II 

SOCIAL OEOANISATIOX 

Social Organisation . — In the earlier period the 
tribe (Jana) was the highest political union among the 
Aryans and was probably an agglomeration of several 
settlements or Vi^as and included a fairly large number 
of villages. The exact relation, social and economic, 
subsisting between the Jana and the Vis is yet to be 
found out. As yet it is almost impossible “ to state in 
what exact relation the grama in Vedic times stood to 
the Vis,” whether it was a mere local division, or 
v/hetherit was “ a unit of blood relationship.”^ The 
question is still further complicated by the existence of 
an older social division, viz., that of the G-otra, which 
later on became the basic principle in the formation of 

^ See Vedic Index, entries Vis and Grtma, 
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exogatnous groups. By tbe period of the couipo.sitioii 
of the Brahmanas, the Jana and the Gotra became the 
real elements of division of the community, while the 
Vis practically disappeared. 

Whatever might have been the original state of 
„ . , , things the social fabric was wholly 

modified by the rise of the caste 
system, the germs of which can be unmistakably traced 
in the hymns of the Rg-Veda, though we have very 
little of an exposition of the theory of the division of 
castes in that book. The only explanation of the theory 
of caste is found in Rg-V., X. 90, viz., the Ruru^- 
sukta, where the Rsi, Narayana, describes a system 
which seems to have already existed in his time. 
Beyond this we have no hiitory, no tradition, about the 
origin of caste, excepting a late Brahminical tradition 
intheVisQu Parana and in the Harivam^a, which 
ascribes the division into castes, to Saunaka, the des- 
cendant of Grtsamada, the traditional revealer of the 
second Mandala of the Rg-Veda.^ 

The majority of European scholars regard the 
Purusasukta as a later •interpolation ,.fVr hey seem to 
entertain the view that the Rg-Veda knew very little of 
caste divisions and they try to explain its rise as being 
due to the eastern migration of the Vedic Aryans and 
the consequent rise of complexities in social life. But 
when we proceed historically we find unmistakable 
evidences to the contrary, and a careful study of the 


^ Vi^nu P., ly. 8. 1; Harivaiiisa, Cli., XXIX. 
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hymns convinces US that social divisions existed even 

durinc^ tlie period in which the oldest parts ot the 
Eu- Yeda were coni{)osed. Thus in some of the hymns, 
which are admitted to belong to the oldest portions of the 
Eg- Yeda, we find in more than one place, the mention 
of a threefold or fourfold division of the community, viz., 
Brahma, Ksatra, and Yia. (See K.Y., YIII. 35. 16-18 
and 1. 113. 6.) Not to speak of this merd reference to 
a social division, W'e have separate mention of the three 
classes Thus the word Brahmana meaning a member 
of the priestly or the sacerdotal order occurs in more 

than one place (I. 164. 45; \L 7-0. 10; _ 

3 7 8- X. 16. 6;X. 71.8 and 9 ; X. 8b. 19 , 
'x\ 90 - 12 ; X. 97, 22; X. 109. 4; etc.). Similarly we 
■ have evidences which clearly point to the separate 
1 - existence o.f the fighting class. Theii 

I Ksatri} a. formatioB mto a separate section o 

; the community is proved by the repeated mention of 

Cthe words Ksatra (E. V., 1.^24. 11 ; •/!_ ^ ; 

Y. 62.6), Ksatriya (E.Y., 1\ . 12-3 ; lA' . 42.1 , 1 . 6, . , 
Vir. 64. 2hA‘lII. 25. 8), Rajanya, and such other 
terras. The mass of the common agricultural people 
seem to have formed a separate division and was known 
' by the term Vis, or, as we have it later on, the Vaisjas. 
The servile classes, whether descended from degiaded 
Aryans or from conquered enemies, formed a body to 
which the names Sudra was given in the Eg- Yeda. 

The Yedic evidence goes further than this,_ and a 
: study of hymns admittedly belonging to the older portion 
' convinces us that even’ in these days, we , had, instead 
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of a casteless society, a complicated social organisation 
with a highly developed priesthood. And further we 
meet with evidences which conclusively prove not only 
the existence of the three above-mentioned classes, but 

clearly point to a tendency of subdivision even among 

these various groups. To take the priesthood first, 
even in the days of the oldest hymns of the Rg-Veda 
we find evidence of the development of the sacrificial 
art requiring the use and presence of no less than six 
different priests. Thus in the Eg-Veda, I. 162 (the 
Asvaraedha hymn) we find mention of the Hota, ; 
Adhyaryu, Avayaj, Agnimindha, Gravagrabha and’ 
Samstara. Of these, two indeed go to the Iranian: 
Period, m 2 ., the Hota (Zd. Zota) and the Adhyaryu. 
(Eathwi). Ip another old Ek we find mention of 
Somina Brahmana and of the Adhyaryu (8eeE.Y.,| 
VII. 103 , Brahmanasah Somino...Adhyaryarvah, etc.).| 
In another place we find mention of the Gayatrinah, ^ 
Arkinah and Brahmana, i e., the udgatr priests). All 

these point to an early separation in the body of the 
priestly class itself, and the formation of separate priest- 
ly orders (see I. 10. i.). In course of time the ; 
•priestly offices multiplied and became hereditary and^ 
each family became the repository of certain formulae ■ 
or hymns and gradually the priests formed a definite 
caste by themselves as is proved by the evidence of 
the Brahmanas and the Upanisads. 

Among the Ksatriyas, who asserted their predomi- 
nance over the common people and became the ruling 
and fighting caste, the tribe remained the basis of 
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division. In the case of the mass of the people 
originally kniown as the Visah, and later on identified 
with the Vai^yas, i.e., agriculturists and traders, they 
were delegated to a lower social position. They too 
show a tendency to subdivide. In course of time the 
hereditary following of occupations became the cause 
of the rise of sub-sections among them and these 
became distinguished by the importance of their occupa- 
tion. The Yai^yas, though they became subordinate 
to the other tw^o castes (anyasya valikrt, anyasyadya, 
etc.), were even then regarded as vitally important to 
the community, and this would appear from the follow- 
ing passage of the Aitareya Brahmana (I. 9.), “They 
say the gods should be provided with Vaisyas (Vidas). 
For if the gods are provided with them men will sub- 
sequently obtain them also. If all Vaisyas are in 
readiness then the sacrifice is prepared.” With the 
ever-increasing influence of the caste theory, certain 
gods too came to be regarded as Vaidyas and according 
to the Vajasaneyi theory of creation, Ganeda, the 
Vasus, the Kudras, the Adityas, the Vidve-devah, and 
the Maruts were regarded as belonging to this 
caste. 

So much for the early history of the caste system.' 
Its earliest elaboration is, as we have already said, in 
the Puru§a-sukta, where apparently the composer 
Naray ana seems to describe a state of affairs already 
existing. As time went on, this theory of caste be- 
came general and was accepted on all hands and we 
find it obtaining a place in almost all the Samhitas. 
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It is e aborsted in the Atharva-Veds, and it occurs in 
tbe Purusavidliaa Brahmana. 

Henceforth references to the four divisions are 
common. In the Alharva-Veda. we find reference to 
the four divisions of Bajanya, Vaidya, Sudra, and Arya 
(Paippalada, HI. 6. 7). The Vajasaneyi Sanihita too 
speaks of the divisions into Brahmana A'a.sya and 
Sudra (Vaj. Sam., XXL 11). In one place we End 
L four enamerated as Priest, Warrior, audra and 

5rya(XXt'l. 2), though elsewhere Arya rs rantrasted 
wilhDasa. In other places we have accounts of the 
creation of irya, Bajanya and Sudra. Man, such 
theories originated and we End them in the Sa^hitas 
and Brahmanas. Thus in the Satap. 

Caste and profession. (XI. 1. 4) ^6 find an aCCOUnt of 

the creation of the’ castes with the formuta Bhuh, 
Biiubahand Svah. The Taitt. Br. gives a similar 
story of the origin of the three castes. 

Side by side arose theories which aimed at the 
definition of the respective duties of the caste. We 

find, moreover, peculiar formuto of invooat.on of the . 

members of the various castes with their special duties, 
rights and special oooupations. These we find u 5 
elaborated in the Bharmasutras. 

Caste thus brought on a change in socio-economic 

life It divided society on the basis of division of 
duties. As we proceed onwards its influence is more 
and more felt, though the castes were not as yet 
socially eicliisivljijn^amous groups. Hypergamy 
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continued to exist and the status of the fatlier deter- 
luined that of the son. Gradually, however, the 
mutual exclusiveness of castes increased, and towards 
1 he close of the Hindu period mixed marriages ceased 
altogether. The influence of heredity on the selection 
of occupation however worked strongly upon the social 
structure and tended towards the formation of sub- 
castes and guilds. 

The principle of division of labour continued to 
introduce more subdivisions among the mass of the 
agriculturist and working population. Thus with the 
advancement of the knowledge of certain crafts, the 
men engaged in these were separated from the mass 
of the population. Of these crafts-people, the ratba- 
kara, the suta and the taksan were the first to stand 
apart from the mass of the people. In the Bg-Veda 
(X. 97. 23) we have a reference to a class of people 
who are calledi upa-sti (adhah-sayi — Sayana’s Com.). 
The meaning of this worfl as well of the word sti is 
not clear. The Atharva-Vedic evidence, however, shows 
that the upa-stis included the rathakara, the taksan 
and the suta, in addition to the gramani (A. V., III. 
5-6 and 7). The upa-stis have been taken to be “ royal 
dependents” by some scholars, but Macdonell and 
Keith, pointing out the difliculty in finding out the 
real meaning, sum up by saying that “it is therefore 
reasonable to assume that they were the clients proper 
of the king, not servile, but attached in a special 
relation to him, as opposed to the ordinary population “ 
(Ved. Tnd., T. 96). 
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As we pass on to discuss the distribution of the 
people, we find that the village was 
Viiiag.;. smallest social and political unit 

and the social life of those days was based on it. In 
order to proceed with our study we must begin with an 
enquiry into the nature of the Vedic village. 


THE VEDIC VILLAGE OB THE GElMA 

The Vedic village was a settlement in the midst 
of a well-watered plain or presumably on the side of 
a river, affording facilities for agriculture or for cattle- 
rearing. Various types of village existed, each type 
conforming to the peculiar characteristics of the 
locality, though we have but little details. We have 
unfortunately no description of a Vedic village, but 
from scattered references we may form an idea as to 
its outward appearance and arrangements. 

(1) In general the village consisted of the central 
or the inhabited nucleus which contained the houses of 
the inhabitants and the land for cultivation (arable 
land). In this central portion of the village ■ were also 
probably, situated, the quarters of the Gramani or the 
village headman, the chief’s domains and the meeting- 
place of the village assembly. 

(2) Bound the first was the belt of pasture land 
where the cattle of the village- were allowed to graze. 
According to Roth the Gavya or the Gavyuti was the 
pasture land (see R. V., I. 25. H\ III, 62. 16, V. 66. 3, 
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(3) Beyond the pasture land was the Aranya or 
uncultivated land beyond the village, with which the 
grama is contrasted in Vedic literature. Aranya was 
not necessarily the forest. In some places, the Aranya 
is contrasted with the Ama (B. V., VI. 24. 10) and 
the Krsi (A. V., II. 4. 5), home and plough lands 
respectively. It was regarded as a sort of no man’s 
land, the home of hermits and of outlaws. 
Probably it was also frequented by the villagers in 
connection with hunting and sporting. 

The outward arrangement of the Vedic village 
appears to have been similar to the Teutonic mark 
in its later stage of development during the Anglo- 
Saxon period or to similar village-types. But we must 
bear in mind that there were some essential differences 
between the Vedic village and the early mark as 
described by the historians. To take the case of the 
Teutonic rnark, it had changed its original character 
with the migration and settlement of the conquering 
Anglo-Saxons in Britain, In the days of Tacitus, the 
forest and the uncultivated plains were regarded as 
common property. The arable land, which was under 
the occupation of the community, was indeed divided 
into plots, but these allotments changed every year, 
and were redistributed among the members of the 
community, according to the social importance or the 
requirements of the families. This goes to prove the 
absence of private ownership in the cultivated land. 
In the case of homesteads, however, the evidence of 
Tacitus goes to prove, without doubt, the existence of 
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private ownership. The history of the Anglo-Saxon 
period shows a succession of further changes. During 
the earlier part of that period, private ownership of the 
homestead remained as before, while excepting the 
forest and waste, the meadow and the arable land, 
remained subject to the system of annual allotments. 
With the system of rotation of crops, two sets of arable 
land came into existence. This system of communal 
ownership and periodic.aI allotments did not, however, 
last long. It failed to take root or last long. Private 
ownership became the general rule, and land was 
appropriated by families and held in severalty. 

The Teutonic system therefore shows the prepon- 
derating influence of a system of communal ownership. 
But when we come to the Vedic village, we find quite a 
different state of affairs. To understand the points of 
difference, we must in this connection classify the 
land of the village, and discuss the question of 
communal ownership of land, existing in the Vedic 
village. 


THE I.AND OP THE VILLAGE 

An enquiry into the nature of the Vedic village- 
community and the question as to whether tlie land of 
the village was owned by the community in general, 
has already engaged the attention of Vedic ' scholars. 
To answer this. queBtioD* investigation is 

necessary, and 9’e toost t|t|#;!|I}e kinds of land, 
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THE LAND OF THE VILLAGE 

oiz., himistead land, the arable and the pasture lands, 
separately, and discuss the question of ownership with 
regard to each. 

(1) The Homestead Land. — In regard to this 
we find that the earliest available Vedic evidence 
supports the view that houses were owned in severalty. 
Not to speak of scattered references to private owner- 
ship, we have in two hymns (R. V., VIII. 54 and 55) 
the description of a state of affairs which could not 
liave existed without private property in houses being 
the accepted principle. In these two hymns the owner 
of each household offers prayers to “Vastospati” for 
immunity, security, and prosperity. Moreover, the 
hound of Indra (Sararaa’s son) is spoken of as protect- 
ing it. He barks at the thief and the robber, and his 
teeth gleam like the lance’s point. Furthermore, in 
another place (R. V., X. 34. 10 and 11) an impoverish- 
ed gambler is made to take shelter in another’s house. 
The sight of others’ prosperity and their fine dwelling 
h.iuses torments him. This proves conclusively that 
houses were owned in severalty, an 1 that the owners h id 
the right of sale or gift. The Atharva- Vedic evidence too 
confirms the same view. In all descriptions of houses, 
they appear to have been owned by individuals. As we 
proceed onward we have the evidence of the Chandogya 
Upanisad (VII. 24.2) where fields and houses are cited 
as. instances of private wealth. This together with, 
other evidences from Vedic literature goes to prove the 
establishment of private ownership in houses in very 
early times, 
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(■2) The Arable Land.— In eonueciioii with the 
ownership of arable land the following facts in the Eg- 
Veda are to be noted ; e.g . — 

(Cl) In Rg-Yeda (I. 110.5) we find reference to 
the measurement of fields with a rod. Thae 
the Rbhus are spoken of as measuring “ as a 
man measures fields with a staff or a rod. 

(5) We meet with epithets like Ksetra-pati, 
Ksetra-sa Urvara-pati, and Urvara-sa, 
meaning owners or lords of fields (Yedic 
Index, I, p. 99)- 

{(■) Moreover, in the Rg-Yeda we find the story 
of A pa! a, the daughter of Atri, who prayed 
to Indra for the fertility and increase of pro- 
duction in her father’s field (R.I., YIII. 
91.5 and 6 — Imani trini vistapa tani India 
vi robaya I girastatasyorvaramadidam ma 
upodare II ). 

All these evidences may be taken to prove that even 
by the time of the oldest Rg-Yeda hymns, not to speak 
of later times, individual ownership in the plough-land 
was fully established. For without private ownership 
we cannot expect land to be measured or fields spoken 
of, as objects of private possession. Schrader takes into 
consideration the measurement of fields already men- 
tioned and in his opinion this points to. the existence of 
private ownership. Baden-Ppwell,, one of the greatest 
authorities on Indian land-tenure, discusses the same 
question and says that “ there is pot the least suggestion 
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that the "^'edic viilage was a group of land-boldings held 
in common or in any other way. But the idea of fields 
owned by some one, seems familiar from the allusion 
•found to measuring the field with a staff and reed and 
to there being bare strips of balks (Khilya) between two 
fields.” Two other authorities, Macdonell and Keith, 
in their Vedic Index (see grama) have discussed the 
question of ownership of hind and after careful investi- 
gation, in the course of which they have cited instances 
of land being measured and spoken of as belonging -to 
individuals, they have come to the conclusion that 
private property in land was fully established. As 
regards communal ownership they express the opinion 
that there “is nothing to show that the community as 
such owned or held land.” Their conclusion is decided- 
ly in favour of individual tenure, “ this in effect 
presumably meaning tenure by a family or an indiyi- 
dual.” The evidence of later samhitas like, the Taitti- 
riya. Sam. (see II. 2. 1) is more clear. In one passage 
we are told that a man who has a dispute about land 
with his neighbour must make offerings to Indra and 
Agni on eleven potsherds (Note I, Keith, Black Jajus., 
trans.). 

(3) The Pasture Land. — As to the pasture land, 
Vedic evidence as yet collected is too meagre to enable 
us to form any opinion and there must exist room for 
•differences. Macdonell and Keith deny the existence of 
any trace of communal property in the sense of owner- 
ship by a community of any sort (V-,I., p. 100).;. This 
indeed is beyond dispute aa w^r& Ihe plough-land but 
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at the same time there is nothing to prove private owner- 
ship in the grazing land. On the other hand, we have 
before us the fact that nothing is spoken about the 
pasture in terms which may suggest private control. 
The herd of the village was entrusted to a common herds- 
man (R.V., X. 19.3 and 4), and this goes to suggest 
that the pasture was enjoyed in common. The evidence 
of the later legal literature of the Hindus, e.g., of the 
Dharma-sutras and of the Artha-sastra, lends support 
to the same view (Kautilya, p. 172, 1st Ed., text). 
To the last day of the Hindu village system, and even 



up to the establishment of the English in India, the 
village pasture was enjoyed by the inhabitants in 
common, and was never subject to individual ownership. 
Moreover, in those days when villages were situated in 
the midst of the vast expanse of unoccupied land, the 
question of defining ownership in the pasture did not 
arise at all. 

Such w’as the state of affairs. Fields belonging to 
individuals remained open. In the Vedic literature we 
find very little about permanent enclosures or hedges 
betvt^een fields. According to some there were bare 
strips of balks (Kbilya) between two fields. But pro- 
bably fields remained open with occasional barriers set 
pp iia timps of ha.rvest. 

The establishment of individual ownership was most 
probably due to the Aryan migration and settlement. 
In T^rtppie and society we find a similar 

changp.:|rs'®|ds^''‘^'S^f^^ Schrader (Prehistoric 
Antiquities,'^ property in laud was 
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unknown among the Indo-Europeans before the migra- 
tions. Later on, with settlement in Western Europe, 
it became established among them. By the time of 
Tacitus, however, there a rose com- 
munal cultivation and periodic allot- 
ments of land according to the dignity of the members 
of the community. With the establishment of the 
Saxons, a branch of these Teutons in England, private 
ownership of land was fully completed. In the case of 
Vedic Aryans we may infer that, in the course of 
migration and settlement, they passed through succes- 
sive stages of development, and by the time of the 
Rg-Veda private property in land was fully established. 


V 


XATUEE OF PEIVATE OWNEESHIP 

W'e come next to discuss the nature of private 
ownership, viz., whether the land belonged to the head 
of the family, or to the members of joint' families in 
common. As yet we have very little of precise informa- 
tion as to the legal relationship subsisting between the 
head of the family and the other members of the same. 
From some passages of the Atharva-Veda, we know 
something about the existence of joint families, mem- 
bers of which had an equal interest in the family pro- 
perty. Not only do we find a repeated mention of the 
Its nature words Sajata and Samana meaning 

clansmen or men of the same family, 
but in one hymn (A.V„ III. 30), we find prayers to the 
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gods for unity in the family. There the expressions 
“ let what ye drink, your share of food be common 
and “ united obeying one sole leader — one-minded be 
you ail go to prove large joint families, in wbic-h all 
the members had their shares in the common property. 

On the other hand, we have conflicting evidence 
furnished by some other passages. These prove the 
almost autocratic authority of the father or the head 
of the family over the other members. According 
to the evidence of such passages, the father, who 
often exercised tyrannical authority over his children, 
could disinherit them, sell them to slavery or inflict 
any punishment he liked. As an instance of such 
paternal authority, Zimmer cited the story of 
Rjra sva, who w'as blinded by his father for having 
destroyed the sheep and cattle of his subjects. 
Ihe story of Aisvamitra and his fifty sons who were 
outcasted by him and expelled,! as also of the sale of 
Sunahdepha who was sold by his father Ajigarta in lieu 
of 100 cows, all occurring in the Aitareya Brahmana 
(Vll, 16 and VII. 18), are examples which poirt to the 
autocratic authority of the head of the family. 

Ma bbf iti bhratarairi d^iksan laia svasaram Dtasyasa. II 

Samani papa snlia vo’nnabbagab saicarie yoktre saba 

r' ,1 , ' II - 

SadbriciDao vah saipmaoasaskrigomi eka scnsthin saip 

I iatvto. II 

De?a haiartaiji raksamanab gayajB pratah saumanaso 
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It Ks, however, doubtful as to whether these are 


- instances which give us the real state 

Joint families. „ a. ■ , . 

01 attairs or were arbitrary exercises 
of authority. On the contrary there is evidence to 
prove that it was an accepted principle that, even 
during a father’s life-time, the sons could divide 
property, and in that case the division was equal. This 
would appear from the story of Nabhanedista, son of 
Manu. He demanded his share, when his other 
brothers had divided their patrimony. His claim was 
accepted in principle, though many obstacles intervened 
in his regaining his lawful share. The story shows 
undoubtedly that, even during the lifetime of the 
father, sons were regarded as having a vested interest in 
property, from which they could not be excluded at 
will (Ait. Br., V. 14;. The Taittiriya Samhita 



(II. 6. 1) indeed speaks of a father making common 
property with a son. 

Land Transfer. — In some of the Brahmanas we 
find a decided feeling against land transfer (Sat. Br., 
XHI), though we have passages which point to the 
existence of the practice of plots of land being made 
over to others as gift, specially to Brahmins who 
officiated in sacrifices (Sat. Br., XIII, 6. 2. 18, XIII. 
7. 1. 13 and Ifi). From another passage of the same 
book which deals with the Harhapatya hearth, we know 
that the Ksatriya clansmen apportioned land given to 
them by a (Ksatriya) king, with the mutual consent nf 
all (VII, 1. 1. 4), could be 

sold or given.away.^^S^^fe^)ipr|f.:;fe'Pto;;;fhe£ the 
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gambler in the Eg-Yeda who had lost everything 
including his dwelling-house in course of gambling. 
Later on, when we come to the Chandogya Upanisad, 
we find fields and houses regarded as objects of private 
ownership (ksetraui and ayatanani, \II. 24. 2) and 
easily transferable. 

The next important point for us is to discuss the 
relation between the ordinary cultivator, and the king 
in regard to the land which the former tilled, i.e., 
whether the ownership of the land resided ultimately 
in the king or whether the cultivator was a free 
proprietor. 

VI 

KOYAL EIGHTS IN LAND 

King’s Ownership of Land. — From the evidence 
at our disposal, it is very difficult to decide as to whether 
the king was regarded as the owner of the land Some 
scholars have leaned towards the theory of royal 
ownership of the soil. But as a matter of fact they 
have hardly relied upon clear evidence, and probably 
they have been misguided by later Western analogies. 
As yet there is nothing to prove that in the Vedic 
period the king was ever regarded as the owner of the 
state territory. The Rg-Vedic evidence shows that as 
guardian of his people he could claim his tribute only 
(Vali— seeR. Y., X. KSl from his subjects. Nothing 
more is said of his being the owner of the soil. Later 
on, in the Atharva-Yeda v^e find prayers for the grant 
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King's ownersbip 


of a share in villages to the king (A.V., IV. 22. 2), 
and this shows that he was not regarded as the sole 
owner of the villages, but that the people granted him 
some land for the maintenance of his authority and 
dignity. The evidence of this hymn 
may be relied on, and there could 
have been hardly any room for this prayer if he was 
already the master of the soil. 

The truth seems to be that, during that remote 
period when there was plenty of land for settlement 
and cultivation, the man who first cleared it and tilled 
it had every right to be regarded as its owner, and 
there was hardly any scope for the elaboration of fine 
legal theories. 

Another important topic to be discussed in connec- 
tion with the land is, as to whether a landed aristocracy, 
i.e., men who stood as interraediat.iries between the 
King and the common cultivator, existed. As regards 
this we have nothing in the Eg- Veda which proves the 
existence of such an aristocracy. But when we come 
to the later Samhitas,- we have some distinct evidences, 
which throw light upon it. Thus in the Taittiriya 
Samhita we repeatedly meet with the words Grama- 
karna and Gramiii (II. 1. 3. 2), i.e., one desiring 
the ownership of a village, in, connection with special 
sacrifices for the attainrnentof specific desires (see Taitt. 
Sam., II. 2. 8, 1 and Ij. 1). The significance of 
these two passages ik that they saggest that men could 
atta^in the lordship , :pf , either . through ‘ rpya 1 

favour or throuljlit^i'Sfeffti^l^^ ' pf ^ *' 'villagers. In^ 
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the first case it is difficult to decide as to what real 
rights the king bestowed on this overlord of the village. 
The point does not seem to be quite clear. The authors 
of the Index believe that what the king granted was his 
regalia or sovereign right of levying contribution and 
probably nothing more. In the other case the man 
attained nothing more than a social pre-eminence, 
inasmuch as we know from the passages in which the 
word occurs that it required the sanction of sajatas and 
samanas, and this shows that no real rights were parted 

with by the sajatas and were vested 
Ownership of j, When we come to later 

villages. * ^ , p, p 

iterature, we find instances or giits oi 
villages by kings. The Ghandogya Up. contains the 
gift of a village byKing Jana^ruti to Raikka (Chh. Up., 
IV. 2. 4). In subsequent periods such gifts of villages 
were common and this contributed to the growth of the 
Mahaialas whom we find in the Upanisads and in early 
Buddhist literature. The evidence of the Buddhist 
literature shows — as we shall see later on ^that the 
Maha^alas enjoyed the revenue of villages, and may be 
regarded as occupying the position of landlords. 

As to the king’s revenue, we find the earliest refer- 
ence to itintheAtharva-Veda (IV. 22. 2) where Indrais 
invoked to give him “ share in villages, kine and 
horses, and to leave his enemy without a portion ” 
(Bmam bhaja grame a4ye.su gosii' nistham bhaja yo 
amitro asya — A. V., IV .‘4. 22. 2). Perhaps in those 
days the royal revenue was raised from voluntary 
contributions. As to any>fixed share of the produce 
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being paid to the king as tribute, the evidence of a 
passage of the Atbarva-Veda (III. 29. 1) is significant. 

In that hymn, in which inamunitv 

Revenue. . * 

from taxation in the other world is 

prayed for, we hear of the kings sitting by the side 
of Yama (Yad rajano bibhajanta istapurttasya soda^am 
yamasyami sabhasadah— A. V., III. 29. 1) and dividiag 
among them the sixteenth part of hopes fulfilled in 
this world. This may point to the royal share being 
assessed to a sixteenth part of the produce in those 
days. 

VII 

IDEA OF VILLAGE CORPORATION 

Most of the villages were founded by settlers under 
some leader. No more details are definitely known 
of the Vedic village, except that there was some place 
of common gathering where the people assembled for 
dice play, amusement or for transacting business^ 
In times of war the people of the village' assembled 
under their leaders and fought for the safety of their 
hearth and home. This is proved by the word 
Sangrama, occurring in the Vedic literature. The word 
primarily meant an assembly of the village folk biit 
later on it came to. mean a war gathering, and. this 
sense has survived in classical Sanskrit. : 

Idea of Village Corporation. — All these facts 
cited above go to prove the rise and growth of an idea 
of village corporation,- For though private ownership 
- 16-1334B -■ VV- v'-, ‘ ‘ ' 
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was established io the homestead and the arable land, 
the pasture, and beyond that, the Aranya remained 
subject to a sort of communal ownership. Again (e\en 
if we exclude the discussion of the question of con- 
sanguinity) the village folk regarded themselves as a 
united body, as opposed to outsiders, and this is proved 
by the tendency against land-transfers, the operation 
of which existed even to the days of the Artha-sastra, 
where we find the existence of a right of pre-emption 
residing in a co-villager in the matter of sale of a 
house or a plot of land in the village. 

This was the state of things in the Vedic village. 
The name village-community may be applied to it, if 
that may be taken to mean a body of cultivators located 
in one particular area “ bound together by certain 
customs, and with certain interests in common, possess- 
ing within the village the means of local government 
and of satisfying the wants of life without much 
reference to neighbouring villages ” (see Baden-Powell, 
p.9). 

V The administrative machinery of the village goes 
to support the above corporate character. At the head 
of the village was the Gramapi who was most probably 
an elected ofacial. lu the Gramyavadin, who was a 
village judge, we find another instance of the corporate 
character of the village. (See Taitt. Sam., II. 3. 1. 3, 
Eat. Saip.* "XI. 4, Maitra. Sam., II. 2. 1). The 
village officials transacted the affairs of the village- 
They had judicial and magisterial powers and these 
subsisted up to the last days of Hindu independence. 
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Villages thus became the basis of social life and 
gradually, as the Aryan settlement advanced, they 
bec ime more and more numerous. They vrere situated 
all over the country in the midst of the fertile plains. 
But a large part of the country still remained forest. 
The Aitareya and Satapatha Brahmanas mention 
Dirgharanyas (Ait. Br., III. 44, VI. 23, Sat. Br., 
XIIT. 3. 7. 10), but these were gradully cleared. 
According to the Aitareya Br. villages became numerous 
in the west, while there were forests in the east (III. 
44). The Jaiminiya Upanisad Brahmana mentions 
Mahagramas, but gives us no details. 

VIU 

GROWTH OF TOWNS 

Villages were connected by roads which weregenerally 
insecure and infested with robbers and outlaws. We 
have no details showing the great roads which connected 
villages of distant localities though only the word 
Mahapatha occurs in later Vedic literature. Most of 
the villages were probably open though we hear of 
pur or forts mentioned in the Vedic literature. 

Most probably these forts we built inside viUages, 
and were made of stone and offered security to the 
people in case of ravages by enemies. We have 
occasional references to forts of iron or those having 
hundred walls but we cannot form an exact idea as to 
their construction, nature and size. 
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Towns. — Towns most probably did not exist in the 
early Yedic period. Piscbel and tteldner thought that 
there were towns with wooden walls and ditches. 
Kaegi thinks that there were no towns in the Eg-\edic, 
period. We have no names of Vedic towms though 
the word Nagara meaning towns occurs later on. One 
passage of the Sukla Yajurveda seems to make some 
doubtful reference to a town named Kampila (Kampilya, 
according to the Indian commentator ; see Vaj. Sam., 
^XXIII. 18). 

But when we come to the Brahmana literature., 
we find the word Nagara frequently used as well as the 
epithet Nagarin. The Taittiriya Brahmana describes 
Jana^ruteya as a Nagarin. In the same literature we 
have epithets derived from place names, which later on 
became big towns. For instance, we have the epithets 
Kausambeya, Kausalya, Vaidarbha, and all these may 
be taken to mean the gradual growth of big centres of 
trade and culture which later on grew into towns. 


Chaptbr II 


'I 

DEVELOPMENT OF AGEICULTDRB 

Agriculture was the principar occupation in the 
villages. Its adoption took place undoubtedly at a very- 
early age, though we have nothing, which can tell us 
as to the period when it was adopted. Historical 
evidence goes to prove that among pastoral peoples or 
even semi-savages, agriculture in some form or other 
has been practised. In regard to the Indo-Europeans, 
Dr. Schrader who tried to estimate their agricultural 
development with the aid of Philology, came to the 
conclusion that these peoples had a considerable amount 
of agricultural knowledge ; not only did they cultivate 
millets, oats, flax, and beans but bad devised a rude 
wooden plough. Coming to the Indo-Iranian period 
when the Vedic Aryans are supposed to have lived along 
with the Iranians,, we find that the Indo-Iranian 
agriculture was considerably developed and this is 
proved by a careful comparison of a number of Vedic 
and Avesta words relating to agriculture. The evidence 
of the Vendidad shows indeed the importance of sheep 
and cattle-rearing among the old Persians as would 
appear from the repeated references to flocks and herds, 
but we have direct reference to * agriculture also 
(Vendidad, PaSi IIlp23 $nd"24 ; also Vendidad,' XIV. 
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10). Of the two passages cited the first speaks in terms 
of praise of those “ who cultivate most corn-grass and 
fruit,” while the other speaks of the "gift of a plough 
with share, and yoke and oxen, whip, a mortar of stone, 
and a hand-mill for grinding corn.” Zimmer held the 
same view and Keith and Macdonell are of the same 
opinion. They point out the similarity existing 
between Sanskrit Yavam krs and Zend Yayo karesh, 
and between Sk. Sasya and Zd. Hahya (Vedic Index, 
Kfsi,!, p. 181). 

From the evidence of the Vedic hymns we may 
safely draw the conclusion that by the time even of- the 
earliest hymns, the Aryan masses bad settled down to a 
peaceful agricultural life though some sections like the 
VrStyas retained their wandering nomadic habits for a 
long time (Panca. V ; Br., XVIII). 

In regard to this the Bg-V^edic evidence is conclu- 
sive. Thus the words Krsti and Carsani (used in the plural) 
are applied to people in general (E. V., 1 . 6 ^ 5 , 11 ; I. 

100. 10; I. 160. 5 ; I. 189, 3 ; III. 49. 1 ; IV. 21 . 2 ; 
etc. ; A.V., XII. 1 , 3 and 4. For Carsani see R.V., 
1. 86 .. 5 ; in. 43. 2 ; IV. 7. 4; V. 23. 1 ; etc.). In 
other places too the words Panca kr^tayah and 
Carsanayah are applied to denote the great tribes (see 
R. V., II. 2 . 10; III. 53. 16 IV. 38. 10; X. 60. 4 ; 
etc.; for Carsanayah see V. 86.2; VII. 16.2; IX. 

101 . 9 ; etc.). The use of the root krs is found in 

many places and the word krsi occurs in innumer- 
able places of- the Atharva-Veda and the Taitt. 
Bamhita. . 



DEVELOPMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


That agriculture had betorue the chief occupation of 
the people is further proved by 

OWef occnpation. . ,, , ■ - t - 

innumerable prayers for rain (K. v 

VII. 101.3 ;X. 105, 1- X. 60. 3;IV. 57. 1), or those 

addressed to rivers to increase the fertility of the soil 

and to further the growth of grains and plants. These 

speak in clear terms of the needs of an agricultural 

population and show how much they depended on it. 

Some more light is thrown on this point by a passage 

(X. 34. 13) in which a man advises the ruined gambler^ 

to give up gambling and to engage in agriculture which 

is sure to bring him wife, wealth and cattle. 



Apart from scattered references to agricultural 
operations the Eg- Veda contains some detailed descrip- 
tion of agricultural methods in the Krsi Ek (E. V., 
IV. 57). In that hymn, attributed to Vamadeva and 
addressed to Ksetrapati, Sunasira. and Sita, ' prayers 
are offered to these deities, so that there might be timely 
rain and that the fertility of the soil might be increased. 
We have,'next, a description of the ploughing of the 
field by means of the plough drawn by oxen, 
and driven with goads. Lastly, Indra is invoked to 
help in ploughing and Pusan is asked to drive the 
plough. More information is furnished by scattered- 
words and passages.. Thus, one passage (X. 23) 
speaks of the clearing of forests, two others (X. 94, 
X. lOl. 3 and 4) speak of the sowing of seeds after 
ploughing. 

The ripe ^ain was cut with the sickle (Datra, 
Spni), The harvtest ’(Xava) was collected in bundles, 
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and taken home in batches (X, 181. 2). The bundles 
(Parsa) are then described as being beaten or trampled 
upon, on the floor of the granary or 
Agrcuiturni Khala (X. 48. 7). The next oper- 

operations. Separation of the 

grain from the straw, was done with the help of a sieve 
or a winnowing fan (R.V.,_X. 94. 13). For measuring 
the grain a wooden vessel Urdara was used (R.V., II. 
14. 11). 

Kaegi sums up the whole operation by saying that 
“ before sowing, the ground was worked with plough 
and harrow, mattock and hoe ” (Rg-Veda, p. 13). We 
have, moreover, references to prove that occasionally 
the water of wells or of canals was used in watering 
fields (Vedic Index, I, 181-82). 

The Rg-Veda gives us no description of the plough 
except that it was drawn by oxen (X. 106). According 
to a tradition the twin gods (the Alvins) were the first 
to teach Manu the use of the plough and the cultivation 
of Yava (R. V., I. 117. 21). In that passage the 
word, Manugaya, according to Sayana, refers to the 
Great Manu (see also VIII. 22. 6). 

Nothing more is known of agricultural operations 
from the Rg-Veda. It is only w’hen we -come Jo the 
later Samhitas that we have some more details about 
agricultural operations The Atharva-Veda contains the 
tradition that Prthi-Vainya was the inventor of ploughr 
ing and agriculture (A.V., VIII. 10.24). In the same 
book, as elsewhere, we hear of the employment of a 
larger number of oxen to draw t^e plough, e g., iioxo. 
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six to twelv'e (A.Y., VI. 9i. 1), iiKlicating either the 
practice of deeper ploughing, or the hardness of the 
soil. It mentions also the use of natural manure 
(III. 14. 3 and XIX. 31. 3). The seasons for agricul- 
ture are mentioned in the hymns of the Taittiriya 
Sarphita, bearing on agriculture and ploughing (see 
IV. 2 and VII. 2. 10). According to that book, barley . 
“.ripened in summer, being sown in winter, riee 
ripened in autumn being sown in the rains, while beans 
and sesamum ripened in winter and the cool season.” 

The Satap. Br. mentions only the operation of 
ploughing, sov^’ing, reaping, and threshing (1. 6. 1. 3). 

The Taitt. Sarn. further mentions that there were two 
harvests a year (V. I. 7. 3. — May they cook, he says 
tivice, therefore twice in the year the corn ripened 
and according to the Ivausitaki Br., the winter crop 
was ripe by the month of Caitra (XIX. 3). The 
mention of a double crop shows a distinct advance in , 

agriculture, which may be attributed 

Doable crop. i i f ! 

partly to the larger use of manure, 
and partly to the knowledge of the cultivation of a large 
variety of grain.s and plants which grew in different 
parts of the year. Whether this rotation of crops made 
the people entirely dispense with the practice of i 
keeping fallows is a question yet to be decided. In the 
absence of evidence to the contrary we may presume 
that the custom of keeping fallows had gone out of I 

practice. The cultivation of two varieties of rice, t 

viz., the and the Maha-vrihi, points to the 
same. ' ■ ' , , ' , 1 
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The agriculturist had to take great precautions against 
injury to his crops. In addition to drought and excess 
of rain many other hindrances to agriculture existed 
and the agriculturist suffered owing to varieties of 
these. Occasionally inundations sw'ppt away the 
seeds ; lightning often injured crops and plants ; mo|es, 
rats, various birds and insects destroyed the seeds or 
injured the sprouts. The Eg- Veda (E. V., X. 68.1) 
speaks of the driving away of birds from fields. In 
the Atharva-Veda we find spells for destroying the 
Jabhya and Tarda (A. V., VI, SO. 142, etc.) for 
counteracting droughts, lightning and inundations 
(A. V., Vll. 18). 

II 

CULTIVATED PLANTS 

As regards the cultivated grains of the earliest ’ 

OnUmtedpiMjt*. ;the Eg-Veda mentions only 

the Yava and the Dhana (Vedic 
Index, I, 398) or^ I)h^ya:^,{E. V,,.^.^VI.^^3.4).,|; The 
r’_ meaning of the woM. Yat'a.-hwrdiug'fo'so^e Sluropean ' 

r;sctejw'''-‘'t Vedic clear. 

They hold that that word perhaps meant any kind of 
grain and not merely barley. But the latter meaning 
appears more probable, inasmuch as barley is one of 
the grains to be cultivated earliest and it suits all 
climates. According to Indian commentaries, Yava 
means barley only. The meaning of Dhana is similarly 
obscure. Scholars take this word to mean grain in 
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general, though in later literature it means rice. The 
question of rice cultivation in the Eg-Veda is disputed. 
European scholars interpret Dhana and Dhanya as 
meaning grain in genera! and not rice, which, according 
to them, could not have been known, since rice was 
originally indigenous to S.-E. India. In the Atharva- 
Veda Yrlhi is repeatedly mentioned (VI. 140. 2 ; VIII. 

7. 20 ; IX. 6. 14), as also the word Tandula (X. 9. 26, 
etc). The same Veda (III. 14. 5) speaks of Sari^aka, 
which Weber took to be nothing but Sali. The Taitt. 
Sam. (I. 8. 10. Ij as well as the other Sarnhitas 
distinguish between the dark, swift-growing Adu, and 
the Maha-vrihi. The Satapatha Br. mentions the 
swift-growing Pla4uka (V. 3. 3.2). Speaking general- 
ly, in the Atharva-Veda or other later Sarnhitas we 
find a gradual development of agriculture and 
multiplication of cultivated plants. Thus, in the 
Atharva-Veda we find not only barley (Yava) and rice 
(Vrihi) repeatedly mentioned but also sesamum (A. V., 
XII. 2. oi- ; XVIII. 3. 6-9 ; XVII. 4), beans (Maga), ; 
sugarcane (A. V., XII. 2), millets, (Syamaka) and some 
other varieties of rice which came to be extensively 
used and became the staple food in a large locality 
(A: V., IV, 35 ; X. 3; XII. 3; XII. 4 ; Vn. 10.24; K. V., | 
VIL' ' 19), ’ The iimumerafale harvest hymns and j 
prayers for ^ (A. V., VII. 18 and 39, etc.) and 

agricultural ;piwj^i;ity (A. V., VI. 142) show that, at 
the time of the agriculture had extended 

and had bermii^ occupation qf the 

people. Tntte!i#|^;.^^av^Th;additipQ 'to prayers for' 
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rain and good weather, we find mention of the 
weather-foreteller or tlie Saka-dLumah (A. Y., YI. 128, 
1-4) and a distinct mention of canal-digging. 

The Yajur-Veda Samhitas and Brahinanas give us 
more information on cultivated jtlants. Thus we find 
that the white Yajus mentions wheat (Godhumah), 
rice (Vrihi), barley (Yavas) Masa, Tila, Mudga, 
Khalvas, Priyahgu, .Anu, Syamaka, Nivara and 
Masurafsee Yaj. Sam.,’ XYIII. 12; XIX. 22; XXI. 
29), all these words used being in the plural. The 
Taitt. Sain, distinguishes between black and white 
rice and speaks of the Asu-dhanya and the Maha-vrihi 
(Taitt. Sam.^ II. 3. 1, 3; Taitt, Br., I. 7. 3, 4). Next 
we h|ve in the Vrhadaranyaka Up. (YI. 3, 12) a 
mention of the ten cultivated grains (Gramyani), viz., 
rice and barley (Vrihi-Yavas), sesamum and beans 
(tila-masas), Anu and Priyangu (Anupriyangavah), 
wheat or maize (Godhumah), and lentils Masura 
(Khala-kulah) . 

In addition to the grains and plants enumerated 
above, other plants were cultivated or were valued for 
their medicinal or other properties. In the Y^edic 
literattire we find a division of the vegetable world into 
Osadhi, Yirudh, and Yrkga. The Osadhis were valued 
for their medicinal properties. In addition to the Soma 
plant, valued for its juice used in sacrifices, we bear of 
the great properties of Aparaarga, Kustha, Nalada, and 
other plants. Bbanga was known for its intoxicating 
property and is mentioned in the Eg-Yeda and in otheir 
Samhitas. Sana, valued for its fibre, is mentioned 
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in the Atharva-Veda. In addition to these we find 
mention of the Eranda and the Sarsapa, being 
cultivated in order to extract the oii from the seed, 
the oil of Tila being also mentioned in the Atharvn- 
Yeda. Of other plants we have the Alabu the Urvaru 
and the Amalaka, the fruit of which was largely used. 
Of the more important trees we bear of the A^vattha, 
the Khadira, the Bilva, the Nyagrodha, the Udumbara, 
the A^vagandha, the Simbala, and the Amalaka. Fruit 
trees are mentioned but we have very little of details 
about them. Moreover, it is doubtful whether they 
were planted or grew wild. Of fruit trees the Kuvala, 
the Karkandhu, and the Badara are mentioned in the 
Satapatha Br. (V. 6. 5. 52). Certain plants came to 
be regarded as sacrificially unclean. 

Ill 

AGRICULTUEAL IMPLEMENTS AND lERIGATION ; 

Of agricultural implements, we have repeated men- ' 
^ tion of the plough (Langala, Sira), 

but we know very little about its i 
construction and shape. All that . 
we know of the plough is that it was large and heavy I 
and required two, four or more oxen harnessed to it tq I 
draw it. In the Atharva-Veda and other Samhitas the ! 
number of oxen used is increased to eight .or twelve, | 
and this shows that a heavier plough was used, perhaps | 
owing to the hardness of the soil. It was sharp- I 
pointed, with , a well-smoothed handle which was*; 
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known as the Tsaru. It was also known as Suna and 
Sira or Sit a. The plough-share was called Phala. In 
addition to the plough we have mention of other imple- 
ments, e.g., the Khanitra (shovel), Datra and Srnl 
(sickle), Titau (sieve) and Siirpa (winnowing fan) in 
various places. According to Kaegi the mattock and 
the hoe was also used. The tTrdara or grain-measuring 
vessel has already been mentioned (see E. V., II. 
14. 11). 


As to irrigation something has already been said. 
Of course, cultivators depended upon rain, or; where 
rivers were close by, they watered their fields with the 
water of the river. Where there was scarcity of water, 
people had to depend on the water of wells; the Eg- 
Veda contains references to the water of wells being 
used for watering the fields and we have repeated 
mention of the word Avata meaning a well (see E. V., 


I. 85. 10; I. 116. 9 ; IV. 17. 16; VIII. 49. 6 ; X. 25. 
4). The water seems to have been raised by means 
of a wheel (Cakra), to which buckets of w;ood were 
fastened. The evidence of another passage (R. V., 
Vm. 69. 12) shows that sometimes this*water was 
poured into channels and sent to different parts of the 
field (Vedic Index, I, 39). Muir (Sans. Texts, V, 
465-66) took the word Kulya to mean artificial water- 
ways which carried the water into reservoirs. 

In addition to these, the same book contains at 
least one reference to canal-digging. 

Can»i-digging. . • B 

When we come to the Atharva-Veda, 
we find a description of . canal-digging (A. V., III. 13). 
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The newly-cut canal is described in figurative language 
as a cal'f to the river which is as the cow. The 
Kausika Sutra (XL. 3-6) gives us the practical part 
of the ceremony of letting in the water. At first some 
gold plate is deposited on the bed, a frog with a blue 
and red thread round it is made to sit on the goldj and 
after this the frog is covered with Sevala (an aquatic 
plant) and water is then let in. 

IV 

AGRICULTUEAL LABOUR 

As to agricultural labour, most probably it was in 
the hands of the freemen householders themselves, who 
worked along with their sons and relatives. The early 
hymns show a state of affairs in which agriculture 
was looked upon as an honourable occupation. Wealth- 
ier people of course employed servants, or labourers 
recruited from the landless poor or the aborigines in 
connection with the various agricultural operations. 
As the Aryan occupation extended over the country 
and the people became rich, slaves came to be employed. 
Slaves are mentioned in the Eg-Veda and in other 
Sarhhitas, but we have no evidence to show that they 
were largely employed, or that slavery became the 
basis of Vedic husbandry. On the other hand, prayers 
for male children show that they were welcomed in 
assisting their fathers in their field operations. As yet 
there was no stigma attached to Brahmanas engaging 
in agriculture, not to speak of Ksatriyas or Vai^yas. 
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Much of the subsidiary labour allied to agriculture was 
entrusted to the women of the house. 

Gradually, however, a class of landless labourers 
arose, and these earned their living by working in 
others’ fields. With the division of labour various classes 
of work-people came into existence, and the Rg-Veda 
mentions the \AOrds Dhanyakrt and Upala-praksinl. 
In the Atharva-Veda Ave find Dasis or slave-girls 
employed in husking and other operations. 

Agriculture thus had become the mainstay of the 
people, and consequently we have, in the religious, 
literature,, all sorts of prayers and spells to remove 
hindrances to the proper growth of crops. As already- 
mentioned, we have in the Atharva-Veda a large 
number of such prayers directed against the failure of 
crops, either owing to drought or lightning (A. V., 
Vn. 11), excess of rain or other causes. In addition 
we have charms for the hastening of rains (A-. IV. 
15), for the destruction of vermin, insects (A. V., VI. 
50 and 52) or locusts and for fair weather (VI-. 128). 
Some of these hindrances occasionally caused great 
disaster to the population, though we have no detailed 
account in early Vedic literature describing these 
calamities. In the Chandogya Up. (I. 10. 1-3) we 
have the story of a famine caused by the destruction 
of crops by locusts. According to the account preserved 
in that book, owing to disaster caused to the Euru 
country by the destruction of harvest by locusts (Mataci) 
a sage named Cakrayana had to migrate to a neigh- 
bouring country along with his young wife and had 
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live on Kntaasn. Famines tbus 
mierations and wanderings on tbe part ot the distressed 

;p;irn. unfortunately, we have no graphic des- 

^tion of a famine during tbe \edic period. 


THE AGEICULTUBIST’S IDEAL 
The agricutorisfs ideal is described well in all the . 

hymns for prosperity and increase, whicli ^^e 

the Atharva-Yeda and the other Samhitas. Almos a 
the hymns speak in the same strain-agricultural pro - 
perity bumper harvest, increase of cattle, and accumi - 
Xn’of wealth. It is not 

prayers for protection and prosperity, but 

hymns of the Atharva-Veda throw light on the require- 
ments ot the peasantry and their sinapfe i eas o 
happiness. Tbe following harvest song of tbe Atharva- 
Yeda (III. 24) speaks of the ideals of the peasan ry . 

1. The plants of earth are rich in milk, and rich 

in milk is this my word. 

So from the rich in milk I bring thousandfold 
profit. 

2. Him who is rich in milk I know. Abundant 

hath he made our corn. 

The God whose name is Gatherer, him we invoke 
who dwelleth in his house who sacrifices not. 
3; All the five regions of the heavens, all the five 
races of mankind, 
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As after rain the stream brings drift, let them 
bring increase hitherward. 

4. Open the well with hundred streams, exhaust- 

less, with a thousand streams. 

5. 0 Hundred-handed, gather up. 0 Thousand- 

handed, pour thou forth. 

Bring hither increase of the corn prepared and 
yet to be prepared. 

6. Three sheaves are the Gandharvas claim, the 

Lady of the house hath four. 

We touch thee with the sheaf that is the most 
abundant of them all. 

7. Adding and Gathering are thy tw'd attendants, 

0 Prajapati. 

May they bring hither increase, w'ealth 
abundant, inexhaustible. (Eng. trans. by 
Griffith.) 

VI 

SHEEP AND CATTLE REAEING 

In the earliest period, i.e., before the period of 
definite settlement, cattle-breeding was one of the main 
occupations of the Vediq Aryans. Even after the 
development of agriculture, cattle remained their 
principal wealth. In the earliest period, forays and 
raids for cattle w'ere common, and in the Rg-Teda we 
have ample evidence of this In the Satapafha Br , in 
connection with Royal coronation the cow raid is men- 
tioned, this being a relic of older days and customs. 
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Tluougliout the whole of the Vedic literature we find 
innumerable prayers for the increase of cattle. There 
are one or two prayers addressed to Pusan to find out 
new pastures and to lead the shepherds there. 

The cow was invaluable to the Yedic Aryans for its 
great economic value and for a long time remained even 
the standard of value in ancient India. Individual 
ownership was known very early and the Sainhitas 
speak of branding and the use of marks to distinguish 
cattle belonging to various owmers. Even in the earliest 
period w’e find mention of large herds owmed by 
individuals. In the Danastutis we find mention of 
gifts of large numbers of cattle by princes and rich 
people. 

The principal domestic animals in the Vedic period 
including the CO wr were— 


(1) The COW and the buffalo 

(2) The horse and the ass (also the muld and 
the donkey) 


(3) The camel 

(4) The sheep and goat. 

Cow. — From the earliest time the cow was regarded 
as the most important and most valuable of the 
domestic animals. It was domesticated probably in 
the Indo-European period as is proved by the similarity 
of Sanskrit Go (Gaus JN'om.) with Slav. Liu. Gow-, and 
Zend Gao. In the indo-Irauian period the cow was 
highly prized and w’as held in high veneration. The 
economic, iiiippf^ce of the cow and its products was so 
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great that the anirnal was absolutely indispensable to 
the Vedic householder. To suj'ply the needs of Vedic 
households large herds were maintained. The cow-stall 
was situated within the precincts of the house and the 
kine were takep, care of by the inmates of the house. 

The meaning of the words Duhitr 
iS^penlabie. show's that the work of milking was 

at one time' entrusted to the daughter 
of the householder' Every morning the kine were sent 

out to the field for grazing, and in the evening they 
were kept in the Gostha. While grazing they were 
separated from the calves and were put under the 
charge of the herdsman. They were generally milked 
thri(^ a .day. In addition to the milk of the cow and 
it's various preparations, the flesh was at one .time used 
for food (Vedic Index, I, 231; also U. C. Vatavyala's 
article on Beef-eating ill the “ Veda-Pravesika,” also 
Dr. B. E. Mitra’s article on the Practice of Beef-eating 
in Ancient India in the “Indo- Aryans.” From the 
evidence of Vedic literature, it is clear that in early 
times the flesh of the cow as well as that of the bull 
largely eAteH, and in conneelion with ail imporfant 
ceremonies and , sacriflces, we find the regular slaughter 
of these aninaals enjoined. The slaying of the Mahoksa 
and the Mahaju \vas regularly prescribed for the feeding 
of the guests even in some of the Grhya Sutras. In 
tlie \ edas the word Goghna (the cow-eater — according 
to some scholars) is applied to mean a guest. In the 
Taitt. Br. we find the division of the limbs of the 
slaughtered cow among the various gods described in 
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detail. The cow and the bull were slain on occasions 
of marriage and in certain forms of Sraddhas, e.g., the 
Mamsastaka. The cow was sacrificed to the manes. 
In the Satapatba Br. (III. I. 2. 21) and the Taitt. 
Br. (II. 7. 11.1) we find Yajnavalkya and Agastya 
are described as taking beef. 

Gn the other hand we find a decided tendency 
against cow.-slaughter even in the Eg- Veda. There the 
words Aghnya and Aghnya, applied to the bull and the 
cow, occur many times (16 and 3 times respectively). 
The very use of these words goes to show- that the 
public looked upon the slaughter of these animals as 
injurious to society ; in the Satapatba Br. we have a 
long discourse (Satap. Br., III., 1.2.3) on the non- 
advisability of cow-slaughter, and we find the injunction 
“ let him not eat the flesh of the cow or the ox, for the 



cow and the ox doubtless support everything on 
earth.” 

The various articles of food obtained from milk are 
described in the Satapatha Br. (III. 3. 3). In addi- 
tion to these, the fat of the cow w^as used for various 
purposes. The skin served the purpose of a mattress, 
and on the occasion of marriage the newly-married wife 
bad to sit on a cow-hide along with her husband. Cow- 
hide was used for manufacturing various articles. Thus, 
in the Rg-Yeda we find mention of Drties (leather bags 
to hold fluids). It also (VI. 48. 18) refers to bags of 
skins in which curd and wine were kept. Some 
passages , (VI,,| .49) refer to chariots covered with 
cowhide. The. evidenceiol^ some of the later works 
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(PaficH V. Br. XIV. 11. 26.; XVI, 13. 13) proves the 
use of these leather bags for holding milk, wine and 
other liquids. 

From the earliest period the cow was used as a 
standard of value in purchasing articles. Thus in the 
Rg-Veda we hear of the buying of an image of Indiu. 
for a few cows. In the Brabmanas, too, we find Boma 
bought with a cow one year old and immaculate. 

Oxen and bullocks were used for ploughing, for 
drawing wagons, and for carrying loads. 

For the purposes of grazing, the cattle were placed 
under a cow-herd who, after grazing the cattle, led 
them to their respective houses (R.V., X. 19. 3-4). 

Buffalo. — Like the cow the buffalo wms a useful 
animal. In addition to its milk, its flesh was probably 
eaten (see R.V., V. 29. 8; VI. 17. 11; VII. 12. 8. ; 
VIII. 77). In one of the Vedic passages quoted above 
we find Indra slaying buffaloes, the flesh of the 
slaughtered animals being used for food. 

Horse (A4va, Haya, Vajin, Arvant, etc.). — :The 
horse, too, was probably domesticated in the Indo- 
European period, and this is proved by the similarity 
between Skt. Aiva and SI. Liu. Aszm. By the time 
of the Rg-A’’cda, the horse, i.e., Asva, had become one 
of the most important of domestic animals. In the 
Rg-Veda, it is always praised for its speed. Its import- 
ance was due most probably to its use in war, and we 
find horses largely used for drawing chariots and carts. 
They were also used for riding'and in the races which 
formed a very important and favourite game of the 


SHBEP CATTLE 

Yedic Aryans. In the Br5hmanas we have innumer- 
able references to the gods engaging in horse-races to 

win prizes. In Vedic warfare cavalry was probably 
used (see B.V., 11. 34. 3 V. 61). The Asvins and the 
Mariits were fond of riding. In the Bg-Veda (IV. 39) 
the horse is described in connection with the invocation 
of the Dadhikra, and it had probably a sacred character. 



The sacrifice of the horse was regarded as being of the 
highest religious merit. According to the evidence of 
some passages, the flesh of the horse seems to have 

been eaten (B.Y., I. 163). 

The regions about the river Sindhu and Sarasvati 
were famous for horses. 

In the innumerable Danastutis we find the horse as 
ah object of gilt (B.V., VIII. 46). Horses were often 
eiveu to priests as sacrificial fee, especially in connec- 
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R. V., YIII. 5 ; YlII. 46). In the Atharva-Yeda we 
find them drawing carts (A. V., XX. 137. 2). 

Sheep and Goat (Avi and Aja). — The usefulness 
of the sheep and the goat is repeatedly mentioned in the 
Rg-Veda and the later Sarphitas. In the first-named 
book the god Pusan is represented as weaving woollen 
cloth, and is said to wear a garment made from the 
wool of sheep (R. Y., X. 26). Large herds of sheep 
and goat are mentioned in many places of the Rg-Yeda 
and the other Samhitas. The flesh of these was largely 
used as food, while the wool was used for clothing. In 
the time of the Rg-Yeda tlie vfool of Gandhara was 
highly prized. 

Elephant (Yarana, Hasti) .--Elephants are men- 
tioned in the Rg-Veda and the Atharva-Veda, in 
addition to the later works. In the Rg-Veda we 
find mention of kings riding on elephants. The Rg- 
Veda also seems to refer to elephants probably used in 
war (R. V., Vin. 33. 8). 

Swine (Sukara),— As to the swine we have very 
little information^. Ih the Satap. Br. (V. 4. 2. 19) w'e 
have thb story of the otigip|)pf the^, tear, in which the 
fat of the tear is referr^’ to. Tte same; gjieahs of 


HUNTING AND FISHING 


Hunting and Fishing. — Hunting and fishing 
remained the occupation of a large section of the people. 
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Chapter III 


I 

THE GROWTH OP ARTS AND CRAFTS 

Of the arts and crafts of the Vedie period, some seem 
to have arisen undoubtedly before the Aryans came and 
settled down in the Punjab. Many nations of antiquity 
had made considerable advance in them, as would j 
appear from the siunlarity existing- between some words . ! 
of the Sanskrit language and oorresponding words of 
various Indo-European languages, denoting the same 
craft, industry or occupation. Thus, the similarity 
existing between Sanskrit Taksan and Zend Tashan and | 
Greek Tektan, all meaning a carpenter, proves the • 
existence and development of the carpenter’s art among . 
the Indo-Europeans before the separation. Again, 
when we come, to discuss the origin of weaving, we find 
that the Sanskrit words Tan and Tanti (string), Zend 
Tan, Greek Teind and Latin Tando, all meaning 
stretching, are closely allied to each other. For plaiting 
we have the Sanskrit root Frc^ > akifi, to, Grehk Plekd i 
and Latin Plico, all similar in sound and in sense. 
Similarly, for weaving we have the Sanskrit root Ve, 
Latin Vieo and Teutonic Wehan, all akin to each other 
in sound and in meaning.' 


^ For similar comparisons, see ‘"Biographies of Words/' 





THE GRO’WTH OF ABTS AND CRAFTa 

The above philological evidence is really interesting 
and from this comparison of words denoting carpentry, 
stretching and weaving, we may safely. draw the con- 
clusion that a common knowledge of some of these 
crafts, e.g., those of the carpenter, the boat-bmlder, and 

the weaver existed among a large number of commu- 
nities who in antiquity were closely related ®ach 

other either by blood or by speech. Max Muller 
discussed this subject in his Biographies of Words 
and after him Schrader took up the study of the same 
subject. According to the latter, the primitive Indo- 
Europeans knew, in addition to certain crafts, the 
rudiments of plaiting and weaving, and this art had 

advanced a little. 

From a study of the Rg-Aeda and the other 
Samhitas it would appear that, by the time of Eg-Veda, 
society had long passed that primitive stage in which 
families or individuals supplied their own necessaries 
■ by their m.wQ . skill and labour. Industry had come 
into being, and, moreover, the ruralised industry was on 
its way to a further development. There was a decid 
tendency towards division of' labour and the growth of 
various sub-crafts. In the early Vedic period, industry 
does not appear to have been servile and some of 
early craftsmen like the Rathakara and the 
'-"Ayed a considerable social status. They stood in cl 
ation to the king of whom they were ] 

(supra, pp/®^5-86). The main i 
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military needs of the community, settled in the midst 
of a hostile population. With the growth of the crafts 
the organisation of the craftsmen into guilds came into 
existence. 

For a time, however, with the elevation of the 
princely class and of the priests, the agricultural and 
industrial population lost the social status they once 
enjoyed. The Vaisyas, the mass of the industrial popu- 
lation, came to be regarded as being tributary to 
another (A.nyasya balikrt), and oppressed at will (Ait. 
Br., YU. 29. 3), while the Sudras were regarded as the 
servants of others, whose lives could be taken with 
impunity. Towards the end of the Yedic period, 
however, there came a change. The Yaisya and the 
Sudra communities, looked down upon by the higher, 
castes, were able to improve their position by organising 
into guilds, which gave them protection against 
oppression and helped them in making their economic 
condition better. At present we know very little about 
the guilds which existed in the Eg-Yedic period, but 
some of the words denoting these bodies in later litera- 
ture occur^^ even in the- Eg-Yeda and prove their 
existence in that very earl J period; The question of 
guild-organisation will receive attention in its proper 
place. Of the more important industries of . the Yedic 
period we may mention the following : — 

1. Working in wood — carpentry, including boat 
and chariot building and making of household 
implements and furniture. 
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2. Weaving. 

3. Working in metals. ^ ^ ^ ' 

4. Pottery. 

5. Tanning of hides. 

THE VAEIOUS CEAFT8 

Working in Wood.— In the Eg-Yeda we have 
■ mention of the carpenter, e.g., the Taksan and Tvastr 
(see E. V., IX. 112. 1). In addition to the ordinary 
carpenter who was employed in making vessels of vpood 
and household furniture, we have the Rathakara who 
made Rathas (chariots) and wagons. The Rathakara 
enjoyed a high social position, and is rnentioned in 
many places in the Vedic literature. His importance 
was due to his work, i.e., the chariot, which was 
important in connection with the warfare of those 
days. References to boats and ships presuppose the 
existence of boat-builders. From the Eg-Vedic days 
downwards, we have mention of Plavas and Navas 
^^iof Naus. Later on, in the Satapatha Br. we find 
mention of the two rudders of a ship or Nau-manda 
(Sat. Br.’, II. 3. 3. 15). 

Weaving. — The art of weaving also originated with 
the Indo-Europeans. Inspite of the knowledge of 
weaving, the hide of slain animals and the bark of 
trees often supplied garments to the poorer or backward 
sections of the . Vedic community (R. V., X. 136. 2). 
Hermits and Brahmacaris continued to use these till the 
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time of many of the latec Smrti works. As a rule, how- 
ever, garments made of wool or of other materials were 
largely used by all classes of people in the Vedic period. 

The earliest references to weaving are found in the 
Rg-Veda. In that book, as also in the Atbarva-Veda, I 
we have repeated occurrence of that simile in which 
Dight and dawn are compared to two young women 
engaged in weaving (R. V., II. 3#; 'A. V., X. 7. 42). 

In the fourth Mandala of the Rg-Veda we have a 
reference to a cloth-stealing thief (Vastramathim | 
tayum). In the sixth Mandala we have a distinct 
reference to weaving and the occurrence of the words ! 
Tantum, Otum and Vayanti (R. V., VI. 9. 2), The ' 
roots Ve and Tan, meaning weaving and stretching, j 
occur in many places of the Vedic literature. More- J 
over, the Rg-Ve^a contains the word Vaya, meaning I- 
a weaver (X. 26. 6), and the word Tasara meaning a 
weaver’s shuttle (X. 130. 2). In the Yajur-Veda we 
find the word Veman, meaning a loom (see Vaj. Sam., ’ 
XIX. 83 ; also Maitra. Sara. III. H. 9 ; Xat. Sam. 
XLm. 3; Taitt. Br.- II. 1.4.2). The Vajasaneyi 
Samhita mentions the use of Mayukhas or wooden pegs 
to stretch the web on, and the use of leaden weights 
(\ aj. Sam., XIX. 80). In addition to these we have 
a large number of words showing the extensive use 
of woven garments and the names of parts of the 
Vedic Aryan’s dress. The words Vasana (R. V., I. 

95. 7), Vastra (R. V., I. 26, 1 ; I. 134. 4 ; II. 29 ; 

III. 39. 2) ; Vasas (R. V^, 1. 34. 1 ; I. 115. 4 ; 1 . 

162, 16 ; VIII. 3. 24; X, 26|^ 6^ji Xj 102. 2) oocni* 
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j in the Samhitas. In addition to these we have the 
; words Atka (mantle), Usnl§a (turban), Nlvi, Paridhana, 
I Samula, Samulya (woollen garments),, and Pe^as 
(embroidered garments) (R. V., II. 3, 6 ; IV. 36. 7 ; VII. 
34. 11 ; also Vaj. Sam., XIX. 82, 89, also, XX. 40). 

As to the material used in the weaving of cloth, 
wool was probably used first^(t}'rna). In the Rg-Veda 
•; the god Pusan is described as engaged in weaving 
woollen cloth and wearing a garment of wool. In the 
,> Rg-Vedic period the wool of G-andhara (E. V., I. 

1 126. 6), of the Parusnl country and of the Indus 
, region (R. V., X. 75. 8) was highly prized, tlrna 
^ Sutra is mentioned in later Sainhitas (Vaj. Sam., XIX ; 
P TVTaitra Sam. III. 11. 9 ; Kat. Sain., XXXVIII. 3). 
g,, Linen. — Next to wool we meet with the use of,, 

linen garments. The word Ksauma, meaning a linen 
garment, occurs in the Maitrayani Samhita and in 
sonae of the Sutras. The word Tarpya occurs in the 
|| Atharva.-Veda (A. V., XVIII. 4. 31) and in other 
( Samhitas (Taitt. Sam., II. 4. 11. 6; Satap. Br., V. 

:• 3. 5. 20 ; Katyayana Sr. Sutra, XV. V. 7). As to 
r, the meaning of Tarpya there is a difference of opinion. 

:'l According to Indian commentaries, Tarpya means 
linen, but according to Goldstiicker, it means a silken 
garment. According to Max Muller, Skt. Ksauma 
and Uma mean flax or linen. 

;; Sana.— The word occurs in the Atharva Veda and 

in some later works. As to its use, details are lacking. 
The Atharva-Vedic passage simply describes it as 
growing ik forest '■'( A., , JI^ 45), ; ' ^ 
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Cotton.-As to the use of cotton in the Vedic ' 

period we have no information. As far as our kno»^ 

Wee 'goes, cotton has been indigenous to Mia, and 
ledoe 8 Tnflia at least before the , 

it was extensively.used m India, ^ 

7th century B-C. However, at present w ; 

mthine to prove its use in the Vedio period. The 
TKSrnasa does not occur in Vedio literature proper. 

rtlJliXetionisfound^i^^^^^ 

““‘"7 wn wrknown towards the close of the 
“die ^tiod, ;when the Aryans came to occupy the 

“IrriSwied weaving was most probably , 
■ I woln This would appear from the ^ 

; TtmUe ”ed above, in which night and dawn ^ 
omTlid to two women engaged in weaving, 
are x 71. 9) probably means a 

The word Sir (B._ V X. P 

7“*o'T The VajLteyi km- contains the word 
P da, an meaning a woman engaged- in making 

. embmidered . Th^ Pahc. 

f rrrt— M word Vayitrl, meaning 
iV weaver Women were also engaged m 

LsCaui 470-8 cloths, as would appear from the 

wordo S' was known in the Bg- 

V dl Wtoe we find mLion of the Garmamna. mean- 
It" r The Bg-Veda (AT 48) refers to hags 
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and pots of hide or skin in which milk, curd aud wine 
were kept. Chariots were covered with cow-hide. 
No further detail's as to the process of tanning have 
come down to us, but the Satapatha Br. seems to refer 
to the stretching of hides with pegs. 

Pottery. — The potter is mentioned in the Vedic 
literature, where we have the word Kulala (Vaj. Sam., 
XVI. 27; Maitra Sam., I. 8. 3; also Vaj. Sam., 
XXX. 7), meaning a potter. The word Mrtpaca too 
occurs in the same sense. 

Wine-Distilling. — Wine-distilling was an import- 
ant industry in the Vedic period . Of the intoxicating ' 
drinks, we hear of the Soma, the sacred sacri fid al 
drink obtained from the Soma plant which probably 
grew in the mountains, and the Sura, which was a 
strong drink, used in certain sacrifices. As to Sura, 
in Taitt. Brahmana we have (Taitt. Br., 11., 6) an 
account of its preparation. The ingredients used were 
powdered rice, barley and sour milk., Kilata was 
probably a variety of Sura (a kind of rum), while 
Parisrut was a drink made from flowers. The word 
.Surakara, meaning a wine-distiller, occurs in Vedic 
literature. 

As to the introduction of the vine, we have no 
information from the Vedic literature. By the time 
of Panini, however, Kapi^a became famous for its 
grapes and the wine prepared from it.^ 

■■ ../■ ■■■■,■ 

1 Panini, IV. 2. 99^ 

20—13343 
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Knowledge of and Working in Metals 

From the evidence of the Vedic literature we know 
thfit the Yedic x4ryaDS were acquainted with the use 
of the following metals : — 

1. Gold — ^Hiranya, Harita, Suvarna, Jatarupa, 

Candra, etc. 

2. Silver — Eajata-hiranya or Eajata. 

3. A third metal (Iron, Copper or Bronze?)— 

Ayas or Lohayasa. 

4. Copper — Loba. 

6. Iron or Steel— Ayas, Syama, Karsnayasa. 

6. Lead — Sisa. 

7. Tin— Trapu. 

Of these the Rg-Yeda mentions gold and the metal 
most used at that time — Ayas. As to Ayas we do not 
at present know whether it was iron or copper or 
bronze. The Atharva-Yeda mentions, in addition to 
gold and silver (Eajata, A. V., Y. 28), Lohayasa or 
Lohitayasa, Syama (A, Y., IX. 6. 4) occurring along 
with Asi meaning sword. The word Ayas too occurs 
in the same passage) — Ayas (A. Y., V. 28), Trapu 
(Tin, A. Y., XI. 3. 17) and Sisa (lead, A. Y., XII. 
2. 1). The Yajasaneyi Samhita (Vaj. Sam., XYIL 
2. 1) gives us a list of the metals then known, e.g., 
Hiranya (gold), Ayas, Syama (iron), Loha (copper), 
Sisa (lead), and Trapu (tin). The real meaning of 
Ayas will be discussed later. , 

Gold. — Gold, according to Schrader, was known 
to the Indo-Traniaus, as is proved by the similarity 
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between Sanskrit Hiranya and Zend Zaranya. It is 
repeatedly mentioned in the Eg-Veda, Atharva-A^eda 
and other Samhitas, where golden ornaments, golden 
necklaces, armlets and ear-rings, worn by princes, 
wealthy men, bridegrooms, and women of high society, 
are spoken of. In times of marriage, ornaments of 
gold were given to the bride by her relatives. In 
connection with ceremonies and sacrifices gold was 
also largely used. In the Taitt, Sara. (V. 7. 13) 
golden discs were used, and a golden image of man was 
used in Asvamedha since gold was regarded as immor- 
tality. In the Eg- Veda (Y. 19. 3) we find the word 
Niskagriva (wearing golden necklace). According to 
the same book, golden ornaments was used by bride- 
grooms and formed part of the gift to brides by their 
fathers or brothers ; golden armour (Pi^ahgam and 
Drapi) were used by princes. In the innumerable 
Danastutis of the Eg- Veda, gifts of gold pieces, orna- 
ments (Niska) or lumps of gold (Hiranyapindan) are 
mentioned. Apart from this use of gold, gold coins 
came into circulation. The question of the use of gold 
as medium of exchange will be discussed later on. 

Silver (Rajata). — According to the evidence of 
the Rg-A'eda, silver was most probably not known to 
the Eg-A^eda Aryans. In the Atharva-Veda, the word 
Rajata occurs, and it must be taken to mean silver^. 
The Atharva-A^eda (V. 2. .^&) describes an amulet of 
three metals, i.e., of gold, silver (Rajata) and iron, 
and silver is said to grant vigour to the wearer. The 
word Rajata again occurs in the Atharva-A'ed a (XIII. 
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4.51). In the Taittiriya Samhita we have the story 
of the origin of silver, and there the word Rajata- 
hiranyatn is used. According to the same story, the 
god Agni carried off the booty gained by the Devas 
from the Asuras. Pursued by the other gods, he cried 
and his tears were turned into silver. In the later 
Samhitas and Brahraanas, w^e find repeated mentions 
of ornaments and plates of silver (Satap. Br., XII. 
8. 3. 11.; Taitt. Sam., II. 2. 9. T;!!!. 9. 6. 6). 
The Pancaviinsa Br. describes the A^ratyas as wearing 
silver necklaces (XYII. 1. 14). 

Ayas or the Third Metal. — As to the real mean- 
ing of Ayas, a metal largely used in the Eg-A^edic 
period, there is a difference of opinion amongst scholars. 
The Eg-A^eda as well as all the other Samhitas are 
full of references to Ayas and articles made of it, but 
nowhere is there any clear indication to tell us whether 
the metal was copper, iron or brass. The evidence 
of some of the old texts is often misleading. Thus, 
in Satapatha Br. (A'^. 1. 2. 14) Ayas is any metal 
which is neither gold nor lead. In the A^aj. Sarp. 
(XATII. 13) Ayas is separated from Loha and Syamam. 
Max Aluller was once inclined, to believe that Ayas 
meant iron, but changed this opinion later on. In 
a learned article in which he discussed the meaning 
of Ayas he summed up as follows, “ All, therefore, 
we are justified in stating positively, is -that, at the time 
of the Rg-A"eda, besides silver and gold, a third metal 
wms known and named Ayas, but whether this name 
was referred to either copper or iron or to metafs in 
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general, there is no evidence to show.” In this con- 
nection Schrader, in his “ Prehistoric Antiquities,” 
says that it probably meant neither iron nor bronze 
but the pure dark copper which was known to the 
original Indo-European peoples (compare Sanskrit Ai/as, 
Latin Aes, Goth. Aiz, Zend Ayarih). He further 
points out that “ It is worthy of note that a series 
of names of copper gradually assumes the meaning of 
iron.” Thus Sanskrit Loha originally meant copper 
but later it was used to denote Iron,^ 

Whatever be the real meaning of Ayas, it was 
extensively used throughout the Vedic period. As to 
agricultural and household implements, we find mention 
of various articles made of Ayas ; e.g., Aya-hata 

(E. V., IX. 1. 2 ; IX. 80. 2), Ayasmaya (E. T., 30. 
15). In connection with chariots we hear of poles of 
Ayas (Ayahsthuna — V. 62, 8), and in connection with 
warfare we find mention of w^arriors wearing mailed 
armour (R. V., VI. 27. 6) or bearing Sipra or helmet 
(R. V., 113. 4; V. 54. 11 ; Vn. 7. 25), Khrgala or 
body armour (R. V., I. 25. 3 ; II. 89. 4), SaiVras, 
Drapis (see R. V., IV. 53), all made of this metal. 
The Rg-Veda (V. 53) describes armours and weapons 
of metals {e.g., VrsI, Rukma, Khadi, Rsti) . Arrows 
were tipped with metal points (Ayasagra) and the god 
Pusan was armed with a metal goad. The Rg-Veda 
also mentions razors. 

^ Max Muller, ‘‘Biographies of Words, Appendix V; “Vedic Index,’* 
I, 32 ; “Prehistoric Antiquities,” 212, 
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We liave distinct references to the smelting of 
metals and the business of the smith (see K. V., VI. 
•3. 4 ; IW 1. 17 ; IX. 9. 12). The EgWeda mentions 
the smith along with the carpenter, the physician, and 
other craftsmen. Uther Samhitas, too, mention him. 
In the Atharva-Veda the smith is said to be one of the 
Manisinah or clever workers. The smith smelted the 
ore and was called Dhmatr. Mention is also made of 
the bellows. 

Loha. — Loha, the red metal or copper, occurs in 
the Atharva-Veda as Loha and Lohita (XI. 3. 17), 
and also in the list of the metals in the Vaj. Sam. 
(XVIII. 13). The words Lohamaya and Lobayasa 
occur in the Satapatha Br. (V. 4. 12; XIII. 2. 2. 8). 
In the Taitt. Sam. it is distinguished from Syama or 
iron. It is called Loha from its colour. As to its 
meaning scholars often differ. Both explained Loha 
in Lohamaya as made of copper or iron, in connection 
with the explanation of a passage in the Satapatha 
Br., in which three words Hiranmaya, Lohamaya, and 
Ayas exist side by side. Max Muller thought of tran- 
slating Loha by copper if there was but a certainty 
that Ayas meant (made of) iron. Schrader translated 
Loha by copper, and bis opinion has already been 
cited. ^ 

Syama. — Syama. or the black metal h used in 
Atharva-\'e(ia (IX. 5. 4; XI. 3. 7), apparently to mean 
iron, because the word occurs along with Asi meaning 
sword (see also Tailt, Sam., 7. 6. 1; Eat. Sara., 
XITII. 10; Vaj. Sam., XVIII, 10). The early men- 
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THE VARIOUS CRAFTS 

tion of articles made of Sjama goes to prove that 
the Indians h arnt the process of extraction of iron 
from the ore vei-y early. In subsequent periods the 
iron and steel manufactures of India were famous 
throughout the world. 

Trapu.— -Trapu or tin is mentioned in Atharva- 
Yeda (XII. 3. 18), in the Vaj. Sam. (Xnil. 13), in 
Taitt. Sam. (IV. 7. 5. 2), in Kathaka. Sani. (XVIII. 
10) and in Maitra Sarnhita. 

SiSA. — Slsaor lead occurs in the Atharva-Veda (XII.. 
■2. 1 ; I. 16. 2. 4) and in the list of metals in the Vaj. 
Sarnhita where we also find the statement that grass 
and other necessaries of sacrifice were obtained in 
exchange of lead. It is alo mentioned in the Satapatha 
Br. (XII. 7. 1. 7) and in the Chandogya Up. (IV. 
17. 7). 

Golden Ornaments. — Of golden ornaments we 
hear of the Niska or necklace made of gold pieces 
(R. V., II. 33. 10;. nil.' 47; A. V., V. 14.3; 
Chando. Up., lAl 21). The Kurira (head-ornament) 
is mentioned in connection with the bride’s ornament 
(R. V., X. 8.5. 8;'A. V., Yl. 138. 2), as also Kumba 
(head-ornament-^VI. 138.3), Ivarnasobhana (E. V., I. 
122. 14; VTII. 78. 3), Rukma, Khadi, anklets, armlets 
and rings. Princes and rich people bedecked them- 
selves with gold. Gold ornaments were worn by 
brides, and formed a part of the gift by their fathers 
or brothers. Princes, especially those who were rich, 
used armours oi gold. . 
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Workers in gold and manufacturers of jewellery, 
e.g., the Hiranyakara and the Manikara, are mentioned 
in the list of human victims of Purusamedha in the 
A'ajasaneyl Sam. (see Vaj. Sam., XXX. 17, and also 
the Taitt. Br.). 



Chapter IV 


I 

LABOUE AND OCCUPATIONS 

From the discussion of the arts and crafts we pass 
on to the study of the occupations of the people. As 
we have already said, Rg-Vedic society was hardly 
primitive and even the oldest portions of that book 
show germs of a social division, arising out of the 
adoption of different occupations by different sections 
of the community. With the advancement of culture, 
social life, too, became complex. The ever-increasing 
wants of society gave rise to different crafts. The 
requirements of agriculture, of war and of religion gave 
a stimulus to these craftsmen. Sections of the commu- 
nity began to engage themselves in these occupations. 
The success of a few induced a large number to follow 
the same occupation. The advantages of a division of 
labour became apparent, and led to a further sub-division 
among these craftsmen. As yet in the early period 
there was no stigma attached to the following of these 
professions, and consequently a part of the Vaisya 
community took up the business of the smith,- the 
carpenter, the weaver, or the chariot-builder. Some 
of these stood in a special relation to the Kings and 
Chiefs of those days and were known as the Upasti 
(see E. V., X. 97-23 and A. V., III. 5-6, 7). 
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Apart from these skillefl workmen, there were the 
landless poor, who made service as the chief means of 
their livelihood. The servile classes became workmen 
or engaged in lower crafts like pottery or basket- 
making, or took to hunting or fishing. The existence 
of some of these occupations is proved by the evidence 
of the Eg-Veda which speaks of the varieties of 
professions in which men engage and mentions the 
physician, the wright, the barber, the smelter, the 
carpenter, the cowherd, in addition to many others. 

In E. Y., IX, 112 a bard describes the various 
professions very beautifully. Thus he says : — 

The Brahmana seeks the worshipper. 

The wright seeks the crackled— 

The leech the maimed. 

The smith with enkindled flames 
Seeks him who hath stores of gold. 

In the Rg-Veda, other occupations are mentioned. 
Thus the barber is mentioned ; the merchant is spoken 
of in more than one place (see E.Y., IX. 112). From 
the Atharva-Veda we have more information on this 
point, and the Yajasaneyi Samhita gives us a list of 
various occupations in connection with the victims of 
the Purusamedha (see Y'aj, Sam., XXX.) From all 
these we can form an idea as to the extent of division 
of labour at the time of their composition. The 
following is a list of the principal occupations ; 

Pribstly Occupations.— First of all, there were 
the Priestly Class, who earned their livelihood by 
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officiating in sacrifices, by teaching the sacred lore, or 
in other ways ministering to the spiritual needs of the 
community. As has already been shown, various grades 
of priests had arisen and these included the follow- 
ing 

Rtvij — Priest officiating in sacrifices, 

Ohandoga — Reciter of verses, 

Somin, Udgitha, Gayatrin — Priest or reciter. 

The Adhvaryu — Yajus priest. 

The Brahma — Priest. 

Ganaka — Astrologer. 

Naksatradarsa — Astrologer. 

Bhisak — Physician. Even during the days of 
the Eg- Veda the practice of medicine had 
become a profession. The word Bhisak 
occurs in many places of the Rg-Veda. The 
healing art was highly lauded, and the 
Asvins, the divine physicians, were repeated- 
ly invoked. In addition, Varunaand Rudra 
were also called physicians. To the 
physician’s skill was attributed the healing 
of the blind and the lame ; the story of the 
restoration of Cyavana’s youth is mentioned 
in many places. As yet there wais no stigma 
attached to the following of this profession, 
though the germs of the later dislike is found 
in the Yajurveda (Taitt. Saip., VI. 4. 9, 3, 

Agricultural Occupations. — Agriculture and 
allied operations drew a larger number of people. 
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Besides the high caste husbandmen, we hear of various 
agricultural labourers. We have the names of the 
following : — 

Kina.sa, Krisivala — Ploughman. 

Gopa andGopala — Herdsman. 

Avipala and Ajapala— Goatherd, 

Pasupa — Herdsman. 

Dhanyakrit — One employed in husking. 

UpalapraksinI — Woman employed in making 
groats. 

A'apa — Bower of grains. 

Industrial Occupations. — Of those engaged in 

the various arts, the following are worthy of 

being mentioned : — 

Ilarmara — Smith. 

Dhmatr — Smelter. 

Kulala and Kaulala — Potter. 

Mritpaca — Potter. 

Isukara — One w'ho makes arrows. 

Dhanuskara, Jyakara — Bow-maker. The sepa- 
ration of the arrow-maker from the bow- 
maker shows the extent of the division of 
labour. 

Taksana — Carpenter, who produced all sorts of 
work, both rough and fine. In the Vedic 
age they do not seem to have been members 
of a lower caste. 

Prakaritr — Stone-carver. 

Pe^itr — Carver. 



Vidalakari- — Basket-maker. 

Manikara, Hiranyakara — ^Worker in gold and 
jewellery. The existence of these skilled 

workmen shows the wealth of the society. 

■ ■ 

Kajayitr — Dyer. 

Vaya — Weaver. 

Vayitri — A female weaver. 

Pesaskari— --A female embroiderer. The line 
embroidered cloths produced by them was 
used by the rich, who are described as 
wearing mantles adorned with gold (E.V., 
V. 55.6). The weaving industry was then 
mostly in the hands of women . 

Rathakara — Chariot-builder. The importance of 
these craftsmen was due to the use of the 
chariot in war. They are mentioned in the 
Eg- Veda. By the time of the Atharva and 
Yajur Vedas they formed a separate caste 
and stood in special relation to the King and 
occupied a considerable social position. 

Rajjukara — Rope-maker. 

Burakara — Wine-distillers, w^ho seem to have 
formed a separate caste in a society which 
used various kinds of intoxicating liquors, 
inspite of the fact that drinking was looked 
down upon as an evil (A.V., VI. 70. 1). 

Non-Industbial and Menial Occupations. — In 
addition to the above we find mention of the barber 
(Napita, Vaptr), washerman (Malaga, Vasahpalpuli), 
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gatherer of wood (Darvahara), fisherman (Dasa, 
Dhivara, Dhaivara, Vainda, Mainala, Kaivarta, 
Kevarta), herdsman (Gropa/Gopala), huntsman (Govi- 
kartana), drum-beater (Bundubhyaghata), cook (Paktr, 
Paeaka, Srapayitr), charioteer (Saratbi, Eathin, 
Rathagrtsa, Dhursad, Yantr), elephant-keeper (Has- 
tipa), servant (A.nuksattr, Esattr), doorkeeper (Dvarapa, 
Grhapa), guard or servant (Payu, Purusa, Presya, 
Pratyenas), menial or messenger (Palagala), waiter, 
(Parivestr), waiter (Paricara), rower (Anithin), boatman 
(Navaja), groom (Asvapa), bath-attendant (Upasektr), 
shampooer (Upamanthitr), 

In addition to these, there were others who earned 
their living by amusing the public or ministering to the 
luxury of the rich. The Purusamedha list mentions 
actors (Sailusa), dressmaker (Pesaskarl), exciters of love 
(Smarakari), lute player etc. (Vinavada Tunabadhma, 
Sankhadhma). Similarly, we hear of Vamsanartaka 
(acrobat), Vinagathin (lute-player), Talaba, Panighna 
(hand-clapper), Sabhavin (keeper of gambling houses). 
The evidence of the Rg-Veda and other Sainhitas 
proves the existence of courtesans (R.V., X. 27.12). 

We know further that, with the growth of the 
state, there arose a class who lived by accepting service 
under the King. Prominent amongst these officials we 
have the Cgra (police officers), Jivagrbh (police officer), 
Satapati, and, later on, the Amatyas and Sacivas 
(included in the list of the Ratnin). 

The evidence of certain words shows the existence 
of merchants and bankers. The words Vanij and 
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Vanija occur even in the Rg-Veda. The words Sresthi 
a rich man or a banker, andKusidin (a usurer) occur 
in the Aitareya and other Brahmanas, 

IT 

LABOUE 

Labour. — A study of the economic condition of the 
; Vedic period shows that as yet labour was not wholly 

servile ; much of the agricultural labour was in the 
hands of the freemen householders along with their 
sons and kinsmen. (Tradually, bow'ever, there arose 
various labouring classes recruited from the landless 
poor or conquered enemies. Slaves existed, and in the 
Samhitas we have repeated mention of slaves (Dasa). 
In the Rg-Veda we have prayers for the acquisition of 
slaves, and we hear of gifts of slaves (R.V., HI. 46.32; 
VIII. 56.3). We do not, how'ever, know the extent 
to which slave labour was employed nor anything as 
regards their status and condition. 

[ Female Labour.— -Husking, winnowing, grinding 

i of grains, etc., were mostly entrusted to women, 

f Women were employed in certain industries and female 

i labourers working for wages probably existed. Thus, 

in Vedic literature w'e meet with the words Upalaprak- 
sini (woman employed in grinding corn), Vayitri, 
Pesaskarl (female weaver), Rajayitrl and VasahpalpulT 
(woman employed in dyeing and washing cloths). In 
rich faniilies Dasis (slave girls or maid-servants) were 
employed. 
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III 

EXISTENCE OF GUILDS 

We come next to discuss the existence of guilds in 
the Vedic period. In the Eg-Veda (V. 53.11) the 
army of the Maruts is said to be divided into Ganas 
and Vratas, the two words always meaning guilds or 
corporate-unions in later Sanskrit. Again, in the same 
book (X. 31), ill connection with dice-play, we hear of 
leaders of Ganas and Vratas. In the Yajur-Veda (Vaj. 
Sara., XXIIl. 19.1) we have the word Gana, besides 
Ganapati which means the head of a Gana. The 
evidence of these words, which are not clearly and 
intelligently explained by the Indian commentators, 
goes to prove the existence of these organisations in 
the early part of the Vedic period. Coming to the 
Brhadaranyaka Up. we find tlie gods of the Vaisya class 
described as divided into Ganas (Etani devajatani 
ganasah akhyayante — ganasah-gapam-ganam — gana- 
praya hi Visah). In addition we have the word ^resthi, 
meaning a man of consequence or, more probably, the 
headman of a guild, occurring in the Brahmanas^ (Ait. 
Br., III. 30. 3. ; Kaus. Br., XXVUI. 6). Alt these go 
to prove the existence of the guilds in the Vedic period. 
As yet information about them is very scanty, and we 
know nothing about their nature and organisation. 


Chaptbr V 


I 

TBADE AND COMMERCE 


The early part of the Vedic period, or that preceding 
it, was an age of economic self-sufficiency, and, conse- 
quently, there was little scope for an exchange of 
commodities. All the rural centres were self-support- 
ing. Every householder produced the necessaries of 
life — his farm produced his food-grains and other 
necessaries and the industry of the women of his house- 
hold supplied him with his clothing, while the crafts- 
men attached to the village did the rest. Consequently, 
there was no interdependence between two neighbour- 
ing local areas.y The surplus produce was kept for 
future consumption. This state of full economic inde- 
pendence did not, however, last long. Society became 
complex. A large section of the community gave up 


"EcoDomic self- 
sufficiency. 


the simple agricultural life, and the 
primitive arts and crafts drew away 


a large number ; owfing to these and 


various other causes, there arose a scope for inter- 


change of commodities between different local areas. 
Barter of goods, and, later on, regular purchase and. 
sale, came to be introduced. The excess of production 
in certain localities induced energetic men ^ to carry 
them to other places where these could be disposed of 
on profit. 


22-1334B 
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In this way there arose commercial enterprise, and 
we find mention of merchants eYen in the Eg-Yeda as 
well as the use of t!ie verb Kri (meaning purs-hase ; 
E.Y., lY. 24. 10). 

But beyond this, the Rg-Vedic evidence does not 
tell us anything. We know nothing as to the existence 
of markets, though one passage suggests the existence of 
haggling (lY. 24. 9), The same speaks of sellers, who 
demanded more price than that originally asked for (i.e., 
something more than that paid at the time of sale). 
The buyer, on the other hand, is represented as insist- 
ing on the original price demanded and paid for, and is 
made to insist on the sanctity of contracts (R.Y., 
lY. 24. ). 


As to traders we have in the Rg-Yeda the words 
Yanij and Yanija (R.Y., 1. 112. 11 and R.Al, Y. 45. 6), 
denoting a merchant. In the Yaj. Sam., in connec- 
tion with the Purusamedha, the Yanij or merchant is 
mentioned as a victim (see Yaj. Sam., XXX. 17 and 
Taitt. Br., III. 4. 14. 1). 

Excepting their existence we know nothing of the 
Vedic merchants. The Yedic passages where the word 
Yanij occurs, tell us nothing about them, i.e'., about 
the way in which they carried on business, their diffi- 
culties or the profits they made. 

When, however, we come to' the Atharva-Yeda, 
we have some information. about early merchants and 


merobauts 


the commodities they carried for 
exchange" That book (Y. 7. 6) 


mentions garments (Bur^a), coverlets (Pavasta), and 
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goatskin (Ajina) as articles of trade. As to merchants 
the information supplied is really interesting, for an 
Atbarva-Vedic hymn (III, 15) shows that the early 
merchant was an adventurous wanderer, who, moving 
from place to place, risked not only his goods, but his 
life also, for the sake of gain. He had to travel from 
one part of the country to another. His life was often 
jeopardised owing to the depredations of wild beasts on 
the way, and owing to the presence of robbers who 
scrupled not to take the life of such people. Conse- 
quently, before starting, the merchant prayed to Indra, 
“ the merchant par excellence" {K.Y., 111. 15. 1), so 
that he might be his “ guide and leader, chasing ill- 
will, wild beasts and high-way robbers.” After this 
prayer for security he is described as turning to Agni 
and praying for “ a hundred treasures” and craving 
pardon for “ this stubbornness.” He is then made to 
speak of ‘ ‘ the distant pathway which his feet have 
trodden,” and to call upon the gods to be propitious 
to him in order that there may be success in “sale 
(Vikraya), barter (Prapana) and exchange of merchan- 
dise (Pratipana)” that his invested capital (Dhaiiam) 
may grow more for him and his ventures may bo 
prosperous. 

The Vedic merchant, thus, seems to have been an 
adventurer, in search of gain. He sold, bartered and 
exchanged his goods for those of another locality. He 
appears to have been the forerunner of the Svartha- 
vahas and caravan leaders of the early Buddhist litera- 
ture and of the Jatakas. 
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The above liymn is used in the Kausika Sutra 
(K.S., L. 13; for success in business. 

The Panis. — In addition to these indigenous mer- 
chants of the Vaisya caste, we have another class of 
merchants designated by the word Pani in A edic litera- 
ture (see R.Ak, I. 33. 3 ; X. 60. 6 ; A. V., 11. 7 ; Vaj. 
Sarn., XXXV. 1). According to the evidence of Afodic 
literature, the Panis were a rich and enterprising 
^ . merchant class solely devoted to the 

cause of gain, either through trade or 
through usury. They have been designated Bekanatas 
or usurers, and Eg-Afo'dic evidence shows that, with 
the exception of a few of them like Brbu, they were 
the objects of popular dislike. According to Both and 
Zimmer they were a niggardly merchant class who 
neither worshipped the gods nor revered the priests. 
Ludwig thought that they belonged to the aboriginal 
trading class, while according to Hillebrandt they 
were the Parnians of Strabo. The identification and 
association of the Panis with Bekanata (R.Ak, VIII. 
16. 10 and Nirukta, VI. 2u), a word of foreign origin 
(Babylonian or aboriginal ?), is noted by Macdonell 
and Keith in their A'edic Index (I, pp. 472-73). 

The growth of trade facilitated the growth of stan- 
dards and measures of exchange. In course of time a 
metallic currency grew and displaced simple barter, or 
the use of the cow as a standard of value. The machi- 
nery for measuring quantities came into existence. 

Balance, AVeights and Measures.— The balance 
or the Tula is mentioned in the Vaj. Samhita (XXX. 
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17) and also in the iSatapatha Brahmana. We find it 
mentioned in connection with the estimation of a man’s 
good and evil deeds, or in connection with the balance 
ordeal. Wooden vessels of definite size were used in 
measuring grains. Standards of Y weight were also 
invented. Thus the Ersnala (berry of abrus precato- 
lius) and Masa and some other grains w'ere used as 
standards of weight in measuring precious metals 
( Vedic Index, I, p. 185), 

AVe have very little information about the inter- 
change of commodities of various localities. But any- 
how there are indications that, towards the close of the 
A'’edic period, goods from the extreme w'est were sent 
to the east. The wool of Gandhara and Parusni were 
prized all throughout the land. Similarly, the Atharva- 
\'’eda, which describes Guggula, as a product of the 
Indus or “ coming from the sea,” points to the growth 
of a. centre of maritime trade in. the region of Sind. 
The Satapatha Brahmana describes (Sat. Br., XL 
5. 5. 12) horses as Saindhavas or coming from the 
Indus region (also Br. Ar. Up., AI. 2. 13). The 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad (II. 4. 12) also describes salt 
as coming from the Indus. 

MAEITIME TEADE 

It is difficult to answer the question as to whether 
the sea was known to the Vedic Aryans or whether 
these people had any commercial intercourse with the 
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other maritime nations of antiquity. We are depen- 
dent more or less on literary and circumstantial evidence, 
and even then, the material at our disposal is very 
scanty. As we have said elsewhere, the word Samudra, 
which in later texts alwuys means the sea, occurs in 
the Eg-Veda, which also contains some references to 
voyages to the Samudra. Thus Eg-Veda, I. ‘25. 7., 
referriug to the Samudra, speaks of Varuna’s knowledge 
of the ocean-routes (Samudriyah) along which ships 
sail. A second passage (I. 56. 2) refers to the 
Samudra in connection with the activity of merchants. 
Samudra is again mentioned in E.Y., VII. 88. 3 and 
4, which describes the voyage of Vasistha and Varuna,, 
in which passage the word Nava also occurs. In 
addition to this we have in the Rg-AVda (R.V., I. 
116. 3 to 5) the story of Bhujyu, son of Tugra, who 
was sent out by his father to conquer certain enemies. 

, .. . , W’’hile at sea his vessels were dis- 

Literary endence. 

abled, and he with his followers were 
on the point of being drowned. But he prayed to the 
Asvins, who heard his prayers and sent him home in a 
vessel of one hundred oars (Sataritram navam). 

As to the meaning of the word Samudra occurring 
in the passages mentioned above, some scholars are of 
opinion that Samudra meant not the sea but only the 
“ lower course of the Indus which after receiving the 
waters of the Punjab rivers is so wide that a boat in 
mid^stream is invisible from the bank ” (see Macdonell, 
Hist, of Sans. Lit., p. 143). In their Vedic Index, 
Macdonell and Keith have discussed this question and 
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cited the opinions of various scholars, e.g:, those of 
St. Martin, Lassen, Max . Muller and Zimmer (Vedic 
Index, II, pp. 431-38). They have summed up by 
saying that there are references to the sea (R. M , I. 
47. 6 ; VH. 6. 7 ; IX. 97. 44 ; etc.), perhaps to pearls 
and the gains of trade (R. V,, I. 48. 3 ; Y. 66. 6) 
and the story of the ship-wrecked Bhujyu seems to 
allude to marine navigation.” (The legend of Dlrgha- 
tamas may be added.) This view is reasonable and 
should be accepted by all. 

As to the existence of trade-relations between India 
and Babylonia or any other country of the ancient 
world, we have no definite or positive information, 
but there are circumstantial evidences whicli throw 
light upon the contact of nations in antiquity and go 
to prove that there existed some sort of intercourse 
between India on the one band, and Assyria, Babylonia 
and some other countries of the ancient world on the 
other. The similarity between some of the oldest 
Vedic Myths (compare the story of 
dew?""'***' * Manu and the accounts of the Deluge 

in Vedic and Babylonian literatures) 
and those of Sumeria, the recent discovery of the 
records of the settlement of some branches of the Aryan 
race in Syria and Sumeria worshipping some of the 
oldest gods of the Vedic Pantheon (see the accounts of 
the Mitanni and of the Kassites in Hall’s Ancien.t 
History of the Near East, pp. 201-30), the recent 
discovery of some clay-seals hearing cuneiform inscrip- 
tions found in Southern India, the discovery of the 



presence of Indigo in the clothes of some of the 
Egyptian mummies, the importation, of Sonter-incense 
(Candana ?) by the Punt (Puanit) expedition in the 
reign of the Egyptian Queen Hat-sep-situ, the dis- 
covery by Rassam of Indian cedar in the palace of 
Nebuchadnezzar, and of Indian teak in the temple of 
the moon-god at Ur re-founded by Nebonidus — all 
these point to the existence of an intercourse between 
India and some of the nations of antiquity/ Perhaps 
this connection existed from pre-historic times w'hen 
the sturdy navigators of ancient India, whether Aryans 
or Dravidians, made voyages to the Wesi or to the 
Eastern Archipelago or even further beyond. Hall, in 
his Early History of the Near Bast, wdjile discussing 
the question of the origin of the early Sumerians, 
expressed the view that these people were a branch of 

Dravidians of Southern India, who 
^^Tbe recent diseovcr- migrated to that regiou either by 

land through Persia or by the sea 
(see Hall, pp. 173-74). We may not accept this view 
of Mr. Hall but the recent excavations in Mohenjo- 
Daro throw light on the probable Indo-Sumerian 
intercourse on the Indus valley and confirm this race- 
contact of the past. As yet the time is not come when 
we may form any definite opinion on the subject and 
w^e are to wait until the labours of those scholars 
engaged in the study of the history of the Assyrians, 
the Babylonians, the Elamites, the Kassites, the 


^ J. B. A. S., 1898— article by Kennedy, 
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Mitannians and the Hittites, have succeeded in placinj 
before us some definite evidence which alone can hel| 
in solving the problem. But this much is almosl 
certain that maritime intercourse existed between Vedic 
India and the contemporary ancient world. 
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Chapter VI 



EXCHANGE— ITS METHODS AND MEDIUMS 


In the earliest period of the history of human 
culture, all exchange vTas by barter, i.e., the exchange 
of one article for another. This was the stage of 
simple barter. Next to it we have generally a second 
pre-metallic stage, in which the medium of exchange 
is some article commonly found and being valued for 
its utility, becomes the measure of value. In the 
history of various races, we find the existence of such 
standards. Thus in Homer we find the use of oxen as 
standards of value. Gardiner the author of the history 
of "Ancient Greek Coinage,” illustrating this point 
quotes the Homeric lines "Arms worth a hundred kine 
for arms worth nine.” In the laws of Eome, fines were 
assessed in oxen. The cow was the standard of value in 
Eome, and thus came the word Pecunia (originally 
meaning cattle) to mean money in which sense it is 
used in later Latin literature. In addition to the 
cattle-standard we know of the use of cubes of tea in 


modern Turkestan, of shells in India and China, 


Primitive exchange. 


yards of cloth in modern Africa, 
standards of value. According 


of 

as 

to 


Walsh the author of the history of "Metallic Currency”, 


the pastoral nations of Central Asia still use cattle 


for this purpose. Tacitus tells us that the Frisians 
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EXCHANGa 



used to pay tributes to the Eomans in hides of bulls 
(uri) and when the latter demanded bigger hides 
this lead to a war between the two nations (see Del 
Mar, Ch. I). . : - 

The use of these above-mentioned standards of value 
gave rise to difiSculties, owing to the inconveniences 
caused by them. Thus in the case of the cow, varia- 
tions in size or quality must give rise to difference 
in value. Consequently we must expect to find some 
more specifications as to the age, size, or milk-bearing 
capacity of the cow. In the Brahmanas we find (Ait. 
Br. p. 59 ; Hang’s Trans.) that in connection with the 
buying of Soma, a cow one year old and immaculate 
is put down as the standard price for Soma. In addi- 
tion to this, there would be hardly any provision for 
the measurement of fractional parts, i.e., half the value 
of the cow or a quarter of the same. The difficulty 
that arose between the Eomans and the Frisians has 
already been referred to. 

To solve these difficulties and to have a more 
convenient and portable standard, the use of the 
precious metals was introduced. In the earlier stages 
of the use of precious metals we have bars, ingots or 
lumps of gold and silver, of certain standard weights 
used as money. These had peculiar shapes and marks 
in different countries. Thus according to Walsh 
(p. 7), in Greece the oldest coins were stamped with 
the figures of animals. The same was the case in 
Egypt, where we find figures of the cow or of other 
animals in gold or silver used as standards of value. 
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In this stage weight and fineness were always taken 
into consideration. After this stage w'e have the issue 
of private coinage and that came to be succeeded by 
the use of coins issued and regulated by the state. 

From the evidence of the Vedic literature we find 
the existence of these three stages, 
the^v'das'* *^''®** There is not only simple barter 
proved by the evidence of the words — 
Pratipana or Prapana, meaning commodities received 
in barter or exchange (A. V. III. 15 and XIL 15. 4), 
but the use of the cow-standard in addition to that of 
gold and silver money. ' As to the use of this cattle- 
standard, Macdonell and Keith cite an instance from 
the Rg-veda in which an image of Indra is obtained 
by giving ten cows. According to them, this proves 
the existence of simple barter. In reality, this shows 
the growth of an idea of a standard of value and the 
use of cows for this purpose. According to the 
Brahmanas, as we have said already, Soma was pur- 
chased with a cow one year old and immaculate. 

Besides the use of the cow there was the use of gold 
and probably of silver money. The use of metallic 
currency has already been mentioned and we pass on to 
the history of its use and gradual development. 

II 

USE OF GOLD AS MEDIUM OF EXCHANGE 

The question of the use of gold pieces as currency 
(or medium of exchange) in the Vedic age, is one 
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whiGh has given rise to a controversy -whicii is fa^ 
from being ended. But the topic is an important one 
and requires a careful consideration. 

Before we enter into a discussion of the views of 
different scholars we summarise the evidence here 
In the Eg-veda we have repeated mention of the word 
NLska, a word which in later Sanskrit means a gold 
coin ; the word Mana (supposed by some to be akin 
to the Akkadian Mina) also occurs in the same book 
(E. V., VIII. 78. 2). Both the words are of doubtful 
etymology. The exact meaning of Niska is hardly 
clear and it is used in more senses than one. Of the 
prominent passages which contain this word Niska we 
quote a few here : — 

1. In E. V., I. 126. 2, a sage Kakslvan praises 
his patron Bhavayavya of the Sindhu country, for the 
gift of “ one hundred kine in addition to one hundred 
Niskas as a reward for his services.” (Satam ragno 
nadhamanasya niskacchatam as«an prayatan sadyadam 
satam Ivaksiyan asurasya gonam divi sravo’jaraina 
tatana.) 

2. In II. 33. 10 of the Eg-veda, the god Rudra is 
described by Grtsamada as wearing a neck-ornament 
of Niskas, which are described as Visvariipa. (Arhanni- 
varsi sayak ni dhanvarhan niskam yajatam visvarupam.) 

3. Again in R. V., VIII. 47. 15, the goddess Usas 
is invoked to take away the evils of bad dreams' from 
those who wear “Niskas.” (Niskam va dha krnavate' 
srajam, etc.) 
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4. In E. V., V. 1,9. 3, in connection with a hymn 
to Agoi we are told of saerificers, wearing Niskas. 
(Niskagiivo brhaduktha — ..vajayuh.) Here the word 
Nisko-griva has been explained by Sayana as Niskena 
Suvarnena alarukrita griva. 

In many passages of the Atharva Veda, the 
word Niska Ls- used. (A. V., V. 14. 3 ; V. 17, 14.) 
There too in one place (XX. 131. 8.) we bear of a 
gift of one hundred Niskas (Satam niskam hiranyaya) 
of gold. 

Later on references to the Niskas are many in the 
Brahmauas and the Upanisads. It is needless to quote 
all these passages. Some only may be cited. Thus 
the Aitareya Brahraana contains a reference CVIIl. 22. 
Niska-kantha) to a man with a Niska-garland, Again 
in the Pancavimsa Brahmana, a Vritya is described 
as wearing a silver Niska. So much for the word 
Niska. 

Apart from Niska^ the word Mana, appears in one 
passage of the Rg-veda (VIII. 78.2.) -where a priest 
Kaiiva enumerates the gift of one hundred kine, along 
with some gold Mana. 

Besides these Niska and Mana, we find 'mention of 
lumps of gold (Hiraoyapinda) which are given away 
to priests or to other people. To quote one such 
passage, we find in Rg-veda VI. 47-23, the priest 
Garga — extolling the gifts of Prastoka and of Livodasa 
to him. Among other things enumerated he speaks of 
“ten purses” and “ ten lumps of gold ” along with 
ten horses and some other articles. (Dasa^van dasa 
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ko^an dasa vastradhibhojana daio hiraayapindan 
Divodasa dasaniyam— VI., 47 . 22. and 23.) Here tlie 
use of the words Kosa and of Hiranyapinda is signi- 
ficant. The first apparently signifies purses full of gold 
or silver, while the second expresses,’ in clear terms, the 
gift of ten lumps of gold. 

We have thus summarised, the evidence of passages 
in which the words'Niska and Mana occur, in addition 
to those speaking of gold purses or lumps. At first 
sight, the evidence seems rather scanty and rather 
inconclusive, but when we take into account other 
evidences available, we are bound to come to the 
conclusion that gold was plentifully used; that the 
Niskas, seem to have been generally valued as neck- 
ornaments ; but in some passages they are something 
more — they were nothing but gold and silver-pieces of 
definite weight and were used as money. 

That they were gold-pieccs in circulation is 
supported by later Indian evidence but in regard, to 
their use in the . Vedic period there is a difference of 
opinion amongst scholars. The majority of European 
scholars are disposed to think that in that very early 
period the use of gold and silver money was not known. 
Some of them go so far as to deny the existence of gold 
and silver currency in India prior to the contact of 
Indians with foreign nations. Thus, Prinsep attri- 
buted the rise of coined money in India to the Greek 
contact and H. H. Wilson too once 

European opinion. . / * . 

leaned to the same view (Anana 
Antiqua, 404). Kennedy held the view that the 
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earliest Indian coins were copied from the Babylonian 
originals after the Hindus came into contact with these 
peoples in the seventh or sixth century B. C. Vincent 
Smith entertained practically the same view’. The 
late Professor Max Muller too, himself a Vedic scholar 
of repute, tried to prove the same and made the 
ludicrous assertion that the Vedic Niska was so called 
after Kaniska (not the Kusana Kaniska) which was 
the surname of some ancient pre- Vedic king. With 
this spirit of an a priori assertion, based not on reason 
or evidence, we have nothing to do. Almost all of 
them admit the use of the word Niska, wdiich in later 
literature always meant pieces of gold of definite 
weight, but explain its use in the Vedic literature in 
the sense of nothing but ornaments of gold, e.g., 
gold-necklaces. 

In this connection it must be admitted that the 
evidence of some of the passages quoted above point to 
the use of Niskas for the purpose of ornaments and in ■ 
this sense they have been taken by Sayana. {Gf. 
Niska-griva — wearing a necklace— E. V., V. 19.3.) In 
other places however, this meaning is hardly applicable, 
and if we take this sense, it will bring in absurdity. 
Thus in R. V., I. 126. 2, where the singer celebrates 
the gift of 100 Niskas, the meaning necklace hardly 
appears to be appropriate. A man cannot require a ■ 
hundred necklaces to adorn himself. There the word 
can only mean some standard weight of gold in common 
use. Macdonell and Keith, who would otherwise have 
regarded Niska to be a gold ornament worn on the 
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neck, take the evidence of this passage into considera.- 
tion and sum up in the following way - — “ As early as 
the Rg-veda, traces are seen of the use of Niska as a 
sort of currency. For, a singer celebrates the receipt 
of a hundred studs and a hundred Niskas. He 
could hardly require the Niskas merely for purposes of 
personal adornment.” (Vedic Index, I. 455.) 

The trutli about Niska, thus appears to be, that 
they were pieces of gold of definite weight and were 
used as medium of exchange. That they were used as 
neck-ornaments can be easily explained as being due to 
the Indian tendency of making necklaces of gold and 
silver coins. We have innumerable examples of this in 
Indian literature, and even now we find such necklaces 
of gold coins being used among the rich . Poorer people 
including labourers or even scavengers often make 
necklaces of coins, which not only serve as ornaments 
but form their savings. 

Thus, the view that the Niskas were gold or silver 
pieces of different weight and value. 
An accepted stand- confirmed by the evidence cited 

above. The existence of a money- 
standard in general acceptance may be further proved 
by other evidences. Thus some passages speak of gifts 
of precious metals without enumerating any standard. 
These gifts of so many pieces do undoubtedly refer to 
some definite standard in general acceptance, since, 
without such a standard in general acceptance, we can 
hardly expect the mention of mere numbers without 
any further specification. To quote instances of such 

34— 1834B 
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gifts without specification of standard, we find the 
following important passages. Thus Eg-veda V., 27. 1, 
speaks of the gift of 10,000 pieces by king 
Tryaruna (Traivrsno Ague da^abhih sahasraih 
Vaisvanara Tryarunasciketa, — R. V., V. 27. 1 
and 2 ; note the words Dasavis saha-srais and 
sata), the son of Tribrsna. The second verse of the 
same Rg-vedic hymn speaks of anotiier such gift of a 
hundred in addition to other things (To me ^at ca 
vim^atim ca gonam, etc.). 

Again, in R. V., VIII. 6. 46 and 47, the sage Vatsa, 
praising the munificence of king Tirindira speaks of his 
bestowing of a hundred and a thousand and other gifts 
of money and kine (Satamaham Tirindire sahasram 
parsa va dadei radhamsi yadvanarn. Trini satanyar- 
vatara sahasra dasa gonam daduspajraya samne). 

It is needless to enumerate more such passages. 
Anyhow all these may be undoubtedly taken to refer 
to some standard, and this standard seems to have 
been so common and well known that the priests did 
not take the trouble of mentioning it. 

Wilson in his translation of the Rg-veda noted this 
point and made the observation that “ it is not impos- 
sible however that pieces of money are intended, for if 
we trust Arrian, the Hindus had coined money before 
the days of Alexander. As for ourselves, we need not 

The Ni?k.. Alexander, for long 

before that period the Buddhist books 
mention Niskas and Suvarnas of gold. In the 
4th century B.C. too, according to the evidence of the 
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Arthasastra the Niska was a gold coin issued and 
regulated by the state. 

The Niska, therefore, appears to us as rueaning a 
metallic medium of exchange. This vie w -would appear 
not only reasonable but will go to explain the meaning 
of passages where the word occurs. The passages 
which contain references to the wearing of Niskas (as 
necklaces) may be explained as pointing to the use of 
Niskas for ornamental purposes, a custom still in 
vogue in modern India. Moreover, when we examine 
the social and economic condition of the Vedic period, 
it appears almost impossible that a society highly 
developed, with abundance of gold and silver, and in 
which there were various kinds of money transactions 
(loans and debts on interest), did not know the use of 
precious metals for money transactions. 

Niskas w'ere both of gold and silver. We have no 
reference to their weight until we come to the later 
Smrti works or to the Arthadastra. These works 
though later, seem to have preserved the old tradition. 
The weight of the Niska as given in Yisnu, Yagfia- 
valkya and Manu (though differing from that given in 
the Arthasastra) was ec[ual to that of four Suvarnas, 
which was equal to 80x4=320 Krsnalas. 

Thus says Manu (7111. 135) — 

Pancakrsnalako masaste suvarnasca sodada. 

Paiam suvarna-catvarah palani dharanam dasa. 

Yagnavalkya speaks in similar terms. Visnu also 
says (IV. 10) that a Niska was equal to four Suvarnas. 
(Gatuh suvarnako Niskah.) 
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Apart from these Niskas, two other metallic standards 
of gold and silver came into use during the close of the 
Vedic period. Of these, the first was the Krsnala- — a 
bit of gold equal to the weight of a Krsnala. This would 
appear from the evidence of the Kathaka Samhita and 
of the Taittirlya. Samhita. The first-named work refers 
to a gold Xrsnala (XL 4 — e.g., Hiranya-krsnala) . 
The other work (see — Taitt. Br., 1. 3. 6. 7) mentions the 
gift of one Krsnala each, to the participators in a race. 
It is mentioned also in the Taittirlya Samhita 
(IL 3. 8. 1.) and in the Maitrayani Sam. (ii, 2. 2). 

As to the Satamana of gold, it is repeatedly men- 
tioned in the Kathaka Samhita and the Satapatha 
Brahmana. It was evidently a gold piece of the weight 
of 100 Krsnalas. In the Satapatha Brahmana, in 
connection with Rajasuya, we are told of the fastening 
of the round (vrtta) Satamanas, behind the hind-wheel 
of the cart-stand and these were then directed to be 
given to priests (Sat. Br., V. 4. 3. 24). 
Hany other passages (XII. 7. 2. 3. ; 
XIII. 2. 3. 2.) contain this reference 
to the Satamanas, which were given as fees to the 
Brahmana priests officiating in the sacrifice. The 
Satamanas were one of the principal metallic standards 
used in India, especially in those regions where the 
Black Yajurveda and the Satapatha Brahmana were 
composed. Later authorities like Panini, Manu and 
Yagnavalkya refer to these Satamanas which were both 
of silver and of gold (see Manu, VIII. 135 to 138 and 
Yagnavalkya, I. 364-366). 
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Stamping In conclusion we may sum up that 
the above-mentioned metallic pieces, were in large 
circulation in the various regions of India. Whether 
they were coined money in our sense and bore any 
stamp is yet to be decided. Dr. Thomas in his article 
on Weights and Measures (vide Numismata Orientalia) 
took the word Visvarupa to mean “ pervaded or covered 
with forms and symbols” instead of “omniform” as 
suggested by others, and thus tried to prove that the 
Niskas were stamped and bore inscriptions. This is 
however going too far, and we cannot as yet base our 
conclusions on the evidence of a single word. The 
practice of stamping symbols, is rather late in the 
history of money, and as far as India is concerned this 
may be taken to hold good. Most probably the weight 
and tineness of these determined their value. 

In connection with the circulation of these as well 
as in all transactions with regard to gold — the Krsnala 
came to be regarded as the primary standard of weight. 
The evidence of the 8atapatha Brahma na seems to point 
to the acceptance of the Pada— (|-) as a standard (Satap., 
XIV. and Brhada. Upa., III. 1.1., etc.). 

Sources of Gold x\.s to the sources of gold, 
very little is known. But this large circulation shows 
that there must have been sources of local supply. 
Even the Dravidians and Aborigines are spoken of as 
owning gold in the Vedic hymns. 

Keith and Macdonnell are of opinion that in those 
days gold was obtained from the bed of the rivers 
(Vedic Index II, p. 504). They think that the extrac- 
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tion of gold from earth was known (B.V., I. 117. 5, 
A.V., XII. 1. 6.). Washing for gold is recorded (Taitt. 
Sam., VI. 1.7.1 ; and Satap. Br., II. 1.1. 5). 

The use of gold and silver, however, did not abolish 

Survival ot earlier Or put an end to the uso of otfaer 

atsDdards. Standards of value, and the cow served 

this purpose foralongtime. According to the Dharma- 
sutras, fines for murder (Vaira) continued to be assessed 
in kine. Panini, too, mentions the purchase of articles 
(with cows) in terms of the cow. Thus in his Sutras 
W6 find the word Pancagu (anything purchased with 5 
cows). Barter existed for a long time and even during 
the period of the composition of the Jatakas, rice was 
used as a standard of value. 


Chapter VII 


I 

SOCIO-ECONOMIC LIFE IN THE YEDIC AGE , 

The hymns of the Eg-veda and the later Samhitas 
give us pictures of different stages of social progress. 
The absence of proper landmarks, as well as the diffi- 
culty in differentiating the strata stand in the way of 
separating these various phases of social evolution. In 
spite of this however two distinct phases of economic 
life can be distinguished, e.p., 

1. During the earlier of these two stages the 

, nomadic instinct predominated. The 
tribes were more or less in a migra- 
tory condition ; villages and settlements moved from 
place to place. In such a state of life cattle-rearing 
remained the chief occupation of people though agricul- 
ture during the period of temporary settlement was not. 
altogether neglected. Constant wars, either with the 
aborigines ■'for self -existence, or internecine feuds 
continued. Victory in battle not only ensured life and 
existence, but brought in the wealth of the conquered 
and consequently added to the prosperity of the 
community. 

2. This state of existence was gradually supplant- 
ed by a more settled condition of life. Agriculture 
became the chief feature of social life. Everybody took 
to ^agriculture excepting perhaps the warrior or the 
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priest, who accompanied tbe conquering host. Villages 
were established in the midst of the fertile conquered 
country — -the conquered being pushed back either to the 
hills, or allowed to live a life of servility on conditions 
of submission, service or trihate. 

Land was plentiful. Tlie eonqiiering tribes w'ere 
hardy and vigorous. They were as yet not imbued 
with any high notions of personal dignity. Labour 
was not distasteful to them. In such a state of affairs, 
their progress w’as rapid. The whole fertile plain of 
northern India was appropriated and colonized. 
Villages were established all over the country. 

Each village contained a number of families ; each 
family contained a number of able- 

iiiiageiife bodied workers, who either had joint 

interests in the field, or worked under the authority 
of the head of the family, i.e., the Grhapati — the lord 
of the house. 

The Grhapati, whether the eldest male number of 
the agnatic group or simply the fa ther of the children, 
was the master of the house, who exercised control over 
the family, superintended their working in the fields, 
and performed also the sacrificial duties of the home. ' 

II 

TEE VEMC BOISE 

Bach one of such families possessed its own separate 
dwelling. The Yedic house variously designated as 
Ksiti — Lama, Pastya, or Harmya, was so constructed 
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as to suit the needs of a people whose main occupations 
were agriculture and cattle-rearing. Generally it was 
a walled-up enclosure containing not only . apartments 
for the family, but room for the sheep and cattle, so 
valuable to the Yedic householder. We get a good 
description of the Vedic house from the Atharva Veda 
(see A. V., III. 12 ; A. V., IX. 3) which gives us not 
only description of the house, but tells us of the con- 
tents of the house. In the Grhya Sutras we find 
directions laid down as to the choice of the ground on 
which the house w'as to be constructed. In the Eg 
Veda, Atharva Veda and the Kausika Sutra we find 
innumerable prayers offered to “ the God of the house ” 
or to the “ Queen of the house ” for the safety of the 
house and the prosperity of the family dwelling therein. 

From the description in the Atharva Veda, IX. 3., 
which concerns itself mainly with 

Vedic house ,, . . « - , , 

the consecration oi a newly construct- 

ed house, it appears that the house of the Vedic Aryans 
stood in the midst of a walled-up enclosure. It w'as 
constructed mainly of bamboo and wood. Perpendi- 
cular posts or vertical pillars (Dpamit) wore set up 
on the ground and there wore cross-beams (Parimit), 
Bolts and ropes wore used for fastening the poles. 
The roof was formed with bamboo poles and was 
thatched with straw or with mats of reeds. The 
Atharva Veda (IX. 9) describes the house as grass- 
covered and straw-clad. The extensive use of wood, 
bamboo and straw is further proved by . innumerable 
prayers which we find in the Atharva Veda against the 

25— 1334B . 
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ravages of fire which readily consumed these materials, 
and thus put the family in a state of destitution and 
helplessness. In this connection the material used 
by Indo-Europeans in constructing their houses is 
worthy of comparison. According to Schrader the 
early Indo-European houses were built of wood, basket- 
work and loam and not of stone (see Schrader : Pre. 
Hist. Ant., p. 342). 

The house generally contained several apartments. 
One was reserved for the sacred fire (Agni^ala). Some 
were reserved for the women of the house (Patninam 
Sadanam) or for other members of the family. In 
addition to these, there was a big store-room or Sala 
full of clear corn (Puti Hhanya) and sheds for sheep 
and cattle. In the Atharva Veda (TIT. 12) the owner 
of the house speaks of his sheep, goats and cattle. 
The house itself is described as a spacious store full of 
clean corn. Booms were furnished with Sili 3 ''as for 
hanging vessels and contained the necessary furniturei 
c.g., wooden chairs, bedstead, the pestle and mortar, 
the winnowing basket, spoon, ladle, fork, w'ooden tubs, 
and earthen pots, etc. 

In every house, guests were welcomed and attended 
to. The Atharva Ipda (IX. 6) 
inentions an Avasatha in this connec- 
tion, but it is difficult to determine 
whether it was a big appartment set apart for that 
purpose. This was the Vedic house of simpler cons- 
truction used by poorer householders. Most probably 
richer people and princes lived in more comfortable 
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dwellings made of stone or other materials. They 
seem to have employed door-keepers and a large number 
of attendants (A. V., IX. 6). In the Eg-veda we find 
mention of forts of stone and houses of three materials 
(E. V., VI. 46. 9) and in another place we find mention 
of a house with 1,000 pillars (E. V., V. 62. 6). But 
from this we cannot form any opinion as yet. The 
use of brick came into vogue during the time of the 
later Samhitas. Brick — both burnt and unburnt — were 
used for constructing fire-altars or pillars (see Yajurveda, 
XIV' ; Taitt. Sam. ; and Satap. Br.). , ■ 

The Vedic householder regarded his house as his 
stronghold and was intensely attached to it. The house 
was supposed to have its own presiding Deity and his 
favour was constantly sought. 

The householder's devotedness to his dear home is 
amply expressed in a hymn of the Atharva Veda (see 
A. V., VII. 60) in which a parting traveller bids adieu 
to the houses of his village, in terms which amply 
express his warm attachment to his own house and the 
comforts dwelling therein. 

Household Furniture and Implements.— 
As t.) household implements^ utensils and furni- 
ture, we get some interesting details from the Atharva 
Veda (A. V., IX. 3 and A. V., IX. 6). Of implements 
there w'e find mention (apart from those used in sacri- 
ficial purposes) of the pestle and mortar made of stone, 
the winnowing basket, the spoon, the ladle, the fork, 
the stirring prong, cooking pots and jars (Droxia- 
kalasa), vessels (Patrani) made of metal, wooden tubs, 
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and various other things made of khadira or udumbara 
wood. Of other furniture, we have the Asandl which 
according to the Atharva Veda and the Brahmanas was 
a rocking chair, made of wood and cordage, the 
Prostha or lying bench for women, the bedstead, the 
pillow (Upabarhana, coverlets) (Upastarana Upavasana) 
cushions and mats made either of grass or of ku^a, 
antelope’s skin and such other articles. In the Kausi- 
taki Up., we find mention of the Paryahka and later on 
of the Prehkha (see Kathaka, XXXIV. 5, Panch. Br., 
V, 5. 7. Dola). 

Ill 

rooD 

Food : — ^Froin the above two hymns, in addition to 
scattered references elsewhere, We get some, interesting 
details about the food and drink of those days. In 
connection with the food of Vedic Aryans the following 
may be mentioned : — 

(1) The milk (Payas) of the cow, goat, and buffalo 
was used. From it various preparations were made. 
Fresh milk (Payas) and mixed milk (Payasya), are 
separately mentioned, as also butter (Xavanita), creamy 
butter (Phanta), Ghrta, and curd (Dadhi). Goat’s 
milk is mentioned in the Taitt, Sam. (V. 1. 7). 

(2) Various preparations of rice, barley and wheats 
and other food grains and cereals were used. Thus, 
barley, rice, or wheat were either parched or boiled in 
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water or soaked in butter. Of fried grains we find 
mention of Saktii, Parivapa, Laja. Wheat, barley or 
VarieUesoffood. ncewereoftencrushedpowderedor 
boiled and made into various kinds of 
bread or cakes along with milk and other ingredients. 
Of such we have the Pista, Puroda^a, Apupa, Pakti. 
Rice was often boiled in milk and this kind (Esirau- 
dana) of food was highly valued. Brahmaudana was 
offered in the sacrifices (A. W, IV. 35.7, XI. 1.1, Taitt. 
Sam. III. 4.8.7). Other varieties of mess were used 
and we have mention of Dhadyaudana, Mudgaudana, 
Tilaudana, Udaudana, Grhrtaudana, Mamsaudana. 

3. Meat The Aryans seem to have been fond of 
meat-eating. The flesh of sacrificed animals, e.g., of 
the cow, the buffalo, the sheep, goat, and occasionally 
of the horse, was taken by all classes of people. In 
addition to these, the flesh of hunted animals and of 
various birds was taken. The taking of beef -or the 
flesh of the bufl’alo or the horse gradually came into 
disfavour. Meat boiled with rice (Marhsaudana) was 
highly prized. The question of beef-eating has been 
discussed separately, in connection with the cow. 
Moreover, various kinds of fruits and vegetables and 
honey were also largely used. 

4. Fish: — We hear very little of fish-eating in 

: the early Samhitas, though in later periods fish-eating 

was not condemned. Far from that, fish was regularly 
prescribed as food and was offered to guest and the 


manes. . 
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IV 

DOMESTIC LABOUE AND HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY 

As the C-rrhapati looked after agriculture and the 
farm, many of the household duties were entrusted to 
the women of the house. The G-rha-patni (or the 
Grhapati’s wife) was an ‘alter ego’" of the husband 
and assisted him in the management of the affairs of 
the family. The evidence of the marriage-'Ceremonial 
shows that. assistance in household affairs was con- 
sidered part of .the wife's duties. She took part along 
with her husband in ceremonials and sacrifices. The 
Atharva Veda (XU. 8) shows how they joined in offer- 
ing sacrifices and how she had often to take care of the 
household fire. 

In, matters of domestic economy, the wife had 
supreme voice. In the marriage-hymns she has been 
described as the Samrajili in her father-in-law’s house- 
hold. Philological evidence shows thatiu more ancient 
times it was the mother (Mata) who distributed the 
food, while the daughter (Duhita) engaged in milking 
kine. Similar duties were entrusted to the other ladies 
T . f of the household. Weaving or 

plating was once entrusted to women. 
This is proved by an old simile which represents day 
and night as two women engaged in weaving and 
which has been already referred, to. Again, the 
marriage hymn (A.V., XIV. 1. 48) which speaks of 
goddesses wearing garments (see A.V., XIV. 2. 51) 
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refers to the soft touch of the garments woven by the 
bride. Cooking was left to women, as is proved by 
many passages of the A.V. (XII. 3. 4), and by the 
evidence of the Taittirlya Samhita (V. 7). That the 
wife had to partake of the husband’s burdens and 
household-duties seems to be suggested by some of the 
passages in a marriage-hymn of the Atharva Veda. lor 
instance, we read : ‘‘Blest be the gold to thee, blessed 
the water, blessed the yoke’s opening and blessed the 
pillar.-’i (XIX 1. E.V., X. 85). 

Here, the yoke’s opening stands symbolical of 
agricultural operations, while the blessed pillar refers 
to the wife’s participation in the work of the threshing 
floor. Husking, winnowing and many other similar 
duties were entrusted to women, though towards the 
close of the Vedio period slave girls and slaves were 
employed (see A.V., XII. 3. 13). The tending of the 
cattle, while at home, was part of the housewife’s 
duties as would appear from a passage of the marriage 
hymn, in which Vrhaspati is asked to make her gentle 
to the cattle. 

All these marriage hymns end with prayers for the 
long life of the married couple, and we have prayers 
not only for prosperity, devotion to the husband, but 
also for children, so that these when grown up might 
assist their parents. 

The labour of women thus played a prominent part 
in , domestic economy. Consequently, in the, Vasor- 
dhara hymn, we meet with the prayer that women 
might become industrious. 
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THE VEDIG HOXJSBHOLDEE’S CONDITION 

From a stiidy of the Vedic literature it would thus 
appear that the average Yedic householders lived a life 
of sclf-bufficiency. With the exception of the princely 
warrioi’s or the sacrificing priests — high in the favour 
of the former, the mass of Yedic householders, 
depended mainly on their own exertions. 

Every man had his farm and cottage. He worked 
his own fields ; the agricultural products supplied the 
requirements of the family, and his chief wealth 
consisted of his cattle, ^ 

Life was simple. There was very little of luxury, 
as well as of scarcity, A man’s 

• No luxury no want. _ t . 

wants were few and his own exertion 
placed him above want. 

But this state of affairs did not last long. Conquest 
brought in wealth. Luxury invaded society, gambling, 
or want of thrift reduced families to poverty, and 
much of this wealth passed into other hands. 
Capitalism came to be introduced. Usury came to be 
the occupation of the rich. The merchant made large 
profits; the normal distribution of wealth was checked. 
Money came to be accumulated in the hands of the few'. 
The land-less and homeless poor, had to live either by 
begging or had to take menial service. Craftsmen 
protected their own interests by forming unions. 

■ -As to the growing complexity of social condition, 
we find indications throughout the wdiole of the- later 
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VediG literature. In this connection the following 
points are to be noted : — 

(1) Growth of capitalism — 'proved by the existence 
of debts and usury and the growth of banking. 

(2) Growth of a landed aristocracy. 

(3) Growth of social inequalities. 


VI 


CAPITALISM 


Gradual change. 


Capitalism grew. Its growth was facilitated by 
various circumstances and by various 
causes. Apart from the tendency to 
accumulation in the case of thrifty individuals, this was 
helped to a certain extent by the existence of freedom 
of disposal of property. 

There was very little of restrictions on transfers, 
whether of chattels or of real property. A study even 
of the Ilg-vedic hymns shows that from very early 
tipaes, men enjoyed a certain amount of freedom in the 
disposition of their property. Sale of houses or lands 
either to a purchaser, or for the sake of satisfying debts 
to creditors, was allowed even in 

Disposal of property. , ■ ^ .r,. ' 

those days. The evidence of E. V. 
(X. 34) shows how a man could spend his whole 
fortune even for gambling. 

In the case of heads of families, they were most 
probably unfettered in the matter of disposal of their 
property. As long as they lived they- exercised some 
control over their children, but this authority of the 

26-1834B 
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head of the family never approached that of a Roman 
‘pater familias.’ Children could divide in the very 
life-time of their father, and this added much to the 
freedom of disposal of property. 

Money Dealings ; Debts 

Debt. — ^The religious literature supplies us with 
very little information as regards money dealings. But 
in spite of this, we know something about these. 
Even from the evidence of the Eg-vedic hymns, we 
find the existence of money transactions. 

In that book we meet with the word Ena, meaning 
debt. Debts were contracted for various purposes, 
gambling being one of them (R. V. X. 34. also A. 
V. VI. 119.1). It often reduced men to slavery. 
Debtors were bound by the creditor, and according to 
some they were fastened to posts to be exposed before 
the public, pressure being thus put on them for 
repayment (R. Y. X. 31). The Rg-veda contains 
references to the repayment of debts (R. V. VIII. 47. 
17), and in the Atharva Veda we have prayers to the 
gods for absolution from sin arising from non-payment 
of debt. The information supplied by three hymns of 
the A.V. is of interest in this 
Jin nrimg out of connection (A. V. VI. 117, 118, 119). 

In the first, absolution from the sin 
arising out of debt is asked for. Some passages are 
really significant and show how in those days non- 
payment of debt was regarded as a sin which brought 
consequences in the other world, The reciter expresses 
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Iiis willingaess to ‘ throw away the grain to pay his 
debt ’ and prays further. 

“ May we be free in the world and that yonder. 

In the third world may we be un-indebted. 

May we debt-free, abide in the pathways, in all the 
• Worlds which gods and fathers visit.” 

The next two hymns ask forgiveness for cheating 
and incurring debt in dice-play. The last one contains 
a clear reference to an intention of non-payment, and 
shows how the moral idea came to be masked by 
motives of deception. The Kausika Sutra directs 
these three hymns to be uttered on the occasion of 
repayment of debts, or on the decease of the creditors. 
The Atharva Veda makes a reference to the creditor’s 
wife (A.V. VI. 118) to whom, probably, the debtor 
was liable to pay on the demise of her husband. 

The consequences of debt told heavily on the debtor, 
and consequently on society. The evidence of E, V., 
X. 34, shows that the debt for gambling reduced 

exacted, even the dwelling houses 
were sold, and men became homeless and destitute. 

In some passages of the Eg-veda and Atharva 
Veda, there are references to interest, but we know 
nothing about the rates of interest. The Eg-veda 
contains the word Bekanata which according to Yaska 
means a usurer. According to the interpretation 
suggested in some passages of the Eg-veda (E. V., VIII. 
47. 17 and A. V,, VI. 46. 3), the rate seems to have 
been one-eighth or one-sixteenth (V. I., II., p. 109). 
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In 'the Atharva Vedic passage, which occurs in a hymn 
to avert the bad consequences of evil dreams, the citer 
assigns the evil to the enemy with an addition of 1-8 
or 1-16, as in the case of repayinent of debts. W 
the growth of capitalism a new class, i.e., of usurers 
arose as is proved by the evidence of the word 
Kusidin. Probably the rate of interest became heavy, 
and consequently we find a, denunciation of the usurer 
in the Dharma Sutra literature, where we find attempts 
to fix rates of interest. 

Banking. — Money accumulated unquestionably in 
the hands of the rich, but we have no clear reference 
to organised banking or banking transactions. The 
word Bresthin, meaning a man of consequence, occurs 
in the Brahmanas (Ait. Br., 111. 30. 3 ; Kausit. Br., 
XXVIII. 6 ; Kaus. Upa., IV. 20 etc.). According to 
the Taittiriya Br. (Ill, 1. 4. 10) Bhaga was the Bresthl 
of the gods. As to tlie real meaning of the wurd, we 
have differences of opinion. Hopkins is inclined to 
take it in the sense of a modern Seth. Macdonell is 
inclined to believe that the Sresthl was the headman of 
. a guild. 

VII 

DEVELOPMENT OF A LANDED ARISTOCRACY 

Landed Class. — ^I n the earlier stage of simple 
agricultural life every householder owned his plot of 
land, tilled it, lived a life of simplicity, and practically 
supplied his own needs. Ih those days there was 
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hardly anything like a landed aristocracy. The king - 
of the tribe could of course claim his Bali or tribute 
(see E. V., X, 173), but there is practically no evidence 
of intermediatory landlords. Gradually, however, 
a class of landed aristocracy arose and this may be 
attributed to : 


(1) The custom of granting’ villages to faithful 
servants by the ruling princes, a practice common to all 
ages and countries. Of this we have no direct evidence, 


Growth of iandlords. 


but w'e may presume that such gifts 
were common, since princes thought 


of strengthening their own position by creating a batid 


of faithful adherents. 


(2) The grant of villages to sacrificing priests or 
Srotriyas. We have no early Vedic evidence, but 
later we find one instance of a gift of a village by 
Janasruti to Raikka, when the latter agreed to teach 
him the Deity he worshipped (Chan. IV. 2. 4.) Such 
gifts were indeed common, and out of such gifts arose 
the class of rich Brahmin landlords — the Mahasalas 
or Maha-^rotriyas, first mentioned in the • Cbandogya 
Up., who were so common in the early Buddhist 
Sutras, where they are described as enjoying the revenue 
of villages. 

(3) The acquisition of superior rights by men of 
merit over equals. As to these people we have no 
evidence either in the Rg-veda or the Atharva Veda. 
But when we come to the Taittiriya Samhita or the 
MaitrayanI Samhita, we find in connection with 
special sacrifices, the various rights for gaining mastery 
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over villages. We have directions for the propitiation 
of Indra or the “ all gods ” which enabled men 
desiring villages (Grama-kamas) to become owners of 
villages — i.e., Gramyas or Gramins. The chief interest 
of the evidence of these passages lies in the fact that 
these village-lords attained that position by acquiring 
pre-eminence over equals (Sajatas and Samanas). 


SOCIAL INEQUALITIES ; WEALTHIEE 
CLASSES— THEIE ORIGIN 

As to social divisions, we find, in addition to the 
princes, the existence of a rich upper class from an 
early period. The Kg-veda mentions Mahakulas 
figuratively, and the Maghavan (givers of beauty 
R. V. I. 31. 12 ; II, 6. 4. V. 39.4 ; VI. 27.8) who 
were distinguished by their liberality. They were 
probably the representatives of the richer classes and 
are repeatedly praised. The wealth of the princes who 
stood on a higher level, can be measured from the 
,, innumerable stories of gifts of gold 

kine, horses, and ornaments which 
they bestowed upon the priests. The Danastutis in 
the Eg-veda (R. V, VIII.) speak of the munificence of 
these princes. Thus, one sacrificer praises Asahga 
(VIII. 1), another Medhatithi praises Vibhinda, who 
gave him 48,000 pieces probably of gold. A third 
praises Kuruhga’s gift of 100 (VIII. 4), another praises 
the munificence of Rasa, the son of Gedi, who gave 
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his priest “ a hundred heads of buffalo and ten thousand 
kine.'’ There is another which mentions the gifts of 
a prince, which included 10,000 kine and three 
hundred horses. Another hymn records the receipt 
from Prthusravas, 60,000 pieces, ten thousand kine and 
2,000 camels (VIII. 46), another records the bestowal 
of “kine bedecked with ornaments of sparkling gold ” ; 
another records the gift of 50 slave girls (VIII, 19), 
while yet another records the gift of 100 asses, 100 
slaves and sheep. Many other hymns speak of^ large 
money-gifts in standards not specified therein. 

As in the case of princes, the wealth and liberality 
of the rich Maghavan is clearly apparent. The muni- 
ficence of the rich Maghavan may be appreciated from 
constant praise bestowed on the people who made gifts 
of horses, cattle, clothes, and gold to their priests (see 
R. V. X. 107), They are praised in glowing terms, 
and they came to occupy a high social position. In one 
place, munificence is described as making a man the 
chief in his village (X. 107) and highly honoured by the 
community. We are told that “ the liberal die not — 
neither are they ruined, they suffer 
poSn* neither harm nor trouble — the light 

of Heaven, the universe about us, 
all this doth sacrificial guerdon (gift) gives him.” 

The Taittirlya Samhita goes further and says that 
“ wealth is the true basis of excellence.-’ 

Poverty of Some Sections. — On the other hand 
the evils of unequal distribution were very keenly felt. 
The misery of the homeless and starving poor is des- 
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crihed in some passages of the Rg-veda. Borne hymns 
(see X. 117) of that book telb us of the hungry poor, 
who go to others for food. The whole of the 117th 
hymn of the tenth Mandala, dedicated to ‘ hunger ’ and 
attributed to ‘ Bhiksu,’ repeatedly inculcates uport 
the rich the duty of feeding the poor. Society expected 
the rich to contribute to the allevia- 
Poverty. distress and the miserly 

conduct of the nigardly rich was denounced. “The 
man who does not offer to the gods, nor give alms to the 
poor,” we are told, “ is a miser who feeds upon sin 
onlv.” 

The same hymn (X. 117.9) dwells upon the in- 
equality of human fortune and of liberality (capacity to 
give alms to the poor). The similes there are really 
suggestive. We are told that as the two hands of a 
man are not equal, as two cows born of the same 
mother differ in their milk-bearing capacity, as the 
strength even of twin brothers is not equal, even so 
men are not equal in their fortune or their liberality. 

The preceding verses tell Us how the unequal distri- 
bution of wealth came to play a predominant part in 
the evolution of society, how the rich came to be adored 
by men of lesser social position or wealth, and how the 
poor sank lower in the social scale. 

As we proceed onwards, we find a multiplication of 
hymns directed against poverty. Wealth came to be a 
criterion of social position; social inequalities grew 
more and more, and the old state of simple existence 
passed away. 


. . . .. . CASTE-DmSIQN . . ^ ,;.:i09,; 

■ ■ CASTE-BIVIBIOX ' ' ' 

Apart from this division into rich and poor, we take 
into account another, i.e., the caSte-division which 
played so great a part in the evolution of the socio- 
political ideals of India. With the evolution of the 
caste system, society came to be regarded as something 
of an organism, with. different duties entrusted: to its 
various parts:. .The caste theory was- developed and 
presented theoretical solutions of many problems:. It 
solved the problem of division of labour as, also the., 
divergences of classes and of their eternal struggle. 

The Beshi^an.as PRIESTS.—Of the castes, the 
priestly classes were the happy recipients of the gifts 
bestow’ed by the princes and became rich. Saorificers and 
givers of alms were common among them. The sages 
who composed the Danastutis were rich men, whose 
wealth insure to: be re|arded .a& considerable 'even in our 
own days. . Not to speak of these, the ordinary . priestly 
householders seem to have been above want. They 
relied on their farms managed by men of the Sudra 
caste; cattle was their most valuable asset. Even 
hermits like Gautama,, the preceptor of Satyakama 
Javala, owned herds of 400 cows or more. The patron- 
age of princes contributed. to the growth of the rich and. 
wealthy Mabasalas and. ... Maha^rotriyas . -among , the 
Br^h^ins wto are mentioned , in the -later Upanisads 
apd;.|pfho %d spj.prominemt ay place in- the , ’Buddhist 
Satrap. ■^ee.Chando^ajf-'Qp* -./ t -J.-/... • 

87--iS3lB;' ■ ; *’ ■" 
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The Ksatriyas. — Of the next caste, e.g., that of 
the Ksatriya Princes, who were the rulers and fighters 
we may speak little. They were the real masters of the 
country and lived a life of luxury and munificence. 
The relation of the ruling chiefs to their poorer 
kinsmen — the Rajanyas, is not known. Probably they 
too were above poverty, owing to the patronage of their 
ruling kinsmen. 

The Vai^yas. — Of the Vaisyas, who were mainly 
agriculturists and craftsmen, we lack more precise 
information. But, there is reason to believe that this 
class, though they had somewhat lost their social 
position and were oppressed by the princes, were indus- 


trious and rich. To |ave them from the exactions of 
the Ksatriya rulers, they formed their guilds, and thus 
became powerful. They often performed great sacri- 
fices. The rich SresthI bankers probably belonged to 
this class. 

The Sudras.- — As to the Sudras, they were mostly 
freemen. They too engaged in agriculture and in the 
lower arts. Some of the Sudras were very rich and the 
Mahabharata preserves a very old tradition about a 
Sudra named Paijavana who performed numerous 
sacrifices and bestowed one hundred thousand sacrificial 
fees to priests. Some of the lower craftsmen and most 
of the menials and servants belonged to this caste. 

Lastly, there were the slaves. They are mentioned 
throughout the Vedic period. They were unfree and had 
to serve their masters. We have mention of gifts of 
slaves made by princes, but we hear nothing of slave- 
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markets. Moreover, in the absence of positive evidence 
to the contrary, we may hold that in the Vedic period, 
as in all subsequent periods, slavery never became the 
basis of industry or of economic life. The absence of 
slave-markets may be taken to mean that they were 
never largely employed, and that the institution of 
slavery never attained that importance which it did in 
Greece, or Rome or in the social system of the Semitic 
countries. 

X 

GOVEENMENTAL IDEAL AND THE CONCEPT OF 
SOCIAL DUTY 

Before we pass on to a study of the next period, 
something ought to be said as to the early ideas as 
regards the duty of Government to the community. 
This will throw a flood of light on the social concepts 
of the day, as also on the socio-economic problems, 
which attracted their attention. 

As to the theory of the state, the material at our 
disposal furnished by the religious literature of the 
ancients is indeed very scanty. But one feature of the 
Hindu state-concept is indeed interesting. In the coro- 
nation ritual, in the midst of minute regulations of life 
and conduct, in the midst of a maze of ceremonials and 
elaborate rituals, one duty is constantly enjoined on the 
king, i.e., the welfare of the people through him. The 
state is conceived as an institution for doing good to the 
subject. In , its theoretical exposition we find not only 
an idea of proleeticm and justice but also the predomi- 
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nance of economic considerations. Not only was it 
the duty of the head . of the state to protect life and 
' property but also to help his people in furthering the 
material aspects of life. It is interesting to compare 
this ideal with similar ones found among the Jews and 
some other nations of antiquity. Thus in the Yajur- 
veda, in connection with the inauguration of a king, the 
priest addresses him as follows : (Vaj . Sara . , IX . 22) . — 
“Oh Lord — here is thy kingdom — be thou its ruler 
and guide. Remain steadfast in thy position — Thou 
art here,, to see that agriculture may flourish — and the 
prosperity of the country remain unbounded — ^that the 
people may be wealthy and that there may be proper 
nourishment of the people.’’. : , , 

[lyam te rat ] yantasiyamanodhruvo’si dharunah 1 
krsyai tva ! ksemaya' tva I rayyai tva i posaya tva II ] 
The above passage proves conclusively, as to how 
the economic side of national life received its fullest 
attention from the head of the state. Other important 
passages throw light on the correlation existing betw'een 
the various aspects of life and show how the commu- 
nity conceived of social happiness as depending upon 
the proper discharge of duties entrusted to the various 
classes and castes, not to speak of the other elements 
and agents of nature. Not only does the theory of 
division of labour play a prominent part in them but 
there is also a clear iudibation that the ancients looked 
to the' solutioB of the ^economic problem, as. the chief 
criterion of worldly hap^ness,' The universe itself was 
regarded as an organic whofe in which .each agent was 
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to perform bis part whetlier divine or human. To 
perpetuate the working of Nature’s great phenomena, 
the gods were to do their part and under them men 
were to discharge their respective duties. This is 
amply illustrated by the following passage which may 
be cited to show the ideal of happiness which a king 
prays to the gods for his country to attain (Vasordhara 
Hymns ; Vaj . Sam . , XXII. 22, etc.) 

“ 0 Brahma, let there be born in the kingdom, the 
Brahmana illustrious for religious knowledge; let there 
be born the Eajanya, heroic, skilled archer, piercing 
shafts — mighty warrior ; the cow giving abundant milk ; 
the ox good at carrying the swift courser; the indus- 
trious woman. May Parjanya send rain according to 
our desire ; may our fruit-bearing plants ripen ; may 
acquisition and preservation of property be secured to 
us. ” (Vaj. Sam,, XXII. 22, Trans. Griffith.) 

[X Brahman Brahmano brahmavarcasi Jayatam < a 
rastreBajanyah Suraisavyo’tivyadhI maharatho Jayataml 
dogdhri dhenuh I bodhandvana^ub saptib purandhrih | 
yosa jisnuh l.rathesthah saveyo yuvasya yajamanasya 
vTro jayatam nikame vikame nah Parjanyo varsatu 
phalavatyo na osadhayah pacyantam yoga-ksemo nah 
kalpatam II ] 

The social ideas of those days thus imposed upon 
the king some active duties. These remained no mere 
ideals. .W.e , have., evidence, in . the praises of monarchs 
of how the theoretical concept of royal duty was tran- 
slated into., pradticev .T .0 .quote one , of many such 
passages, a ;inj the .Xtbacya ¥eda, ’.'we have, a subject of 
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Pariksit singing the praise of the latter. In the eulogy 
■vvhich he bestows, he does not forget to mention in praise 
of his king, and sovereign, that agriculture and hus- 
bandry were in prosperous condition, that peace and 
happiness reigned in the kingdom, and that scarcity 
was hardly known : — 

7. “List to Pariksit’s eulogy, the sovran whom 
all people love, 

The king who ruleth over all, excelling mortals as a 
God. 

8. * Mounting his throne, Pariksit, best of all, 
hath given us peace and rest,’ 

Saith a Kauravya to his wife as he is ordering his 
bouse. 

9. ‘ Which shall I set before thee, curds, gruel of 
milk or barley-brew ?’ 

Thus the wife asks her husband in the realm which 
King Pariksit rules. 

10. Up as it were to heavenly light springs the 
ripe corn above the cleft. 

Happily thrive the people in the land where king 
Pariksit reigns. 

11. Indra hath waked the bard and said, rise, 
wander singing here and there. 

Praise me, the strong : each pious man will give 
thee riches in return, 

12. Here, cows, increase and multiply, here horses, 
here 0 men. 

Here with a thousand rich rewards doth Pusan also 
seat himself.”' (A.V., XX. 127, Trans, Griffith.) 
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BOOK III 

Chapter I 
I 

TBDE SECOND OE THE PEB-IMPERIAL 

(PEE-KAUTILYAN) EEEIOD 

(Gir. 1000 B.G. to Gir. 400 B.G.) 

The main characteristics of this period, from the 
point of view of economic history, have been sum- 
marised in the first book (pp. 78-83). For the sake 
of convenience they may be repeated here as follows 

1. Growth of towns and town-life owing to further 

industrial development. 

2. Definite establishment of direct commercial 

intercourse with many of the nations of 

western Asia. . ■ u 

3. The great importance of the guilds which 

exercised very great influence upon the 

industrial organisation and economic life of 

the country. 

4. A large circulation of metallic currency and the 

introduction of the Karsapana coinage. 

Extent op Aryan Occupation. Before entering 
into a systematic study of the economic condition of 
this period we must first of all try to estimate the 
extent of the country brought under Aryan in uence. 

Of the political divisions and the area of the coun ry 

28— 1384B 
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colonised by the Aryans, we derive our information 
from the Buddhist canonical literature, the Sutras of 
Panini and other ancient Indian works. Panini’s 
information as regards the country is confined to the 
northern and western part of India. He mentions the 
Sindhu'SauvIra country, Kapisa, Madra, the extreme 
north-western country, the Vahika land ■ and the 
countries inhabited by the Kurus, the U^Inaras, the 
Andhakas, the Vrsnis, the Vrjis and some other tribes. 
The early Pali books mention the sixteen great divisions 
of India (the Solasa-mahajanapadani) of which a list is 
found in many places of Pali literature. They are 
as follows : 


Ahga 

Kuru 

Magadba 

Pancala 

Kasi 

Maccha 

Kosala 

Surasena 

Vajji 

Assaka 

“• Malla 

Avanti 

Ceti 

Gandhara 

Yamsa 

Kamboja. 

Kalinga is also mentioned, 

We know further that 

a large part of couutry west 

of Kalinga, in Central 

India, was covered with dense forest, for we meet with 
the mention ,of a forest called Kalihgar anna. Vahga 

must have been known, as 

we may infer from the 

expression Vangantaputta Upasena^ (e.g., Upasena 


^ I am indebted to my friend Prof. S* N. Mitra of the Post-Graduate Pali 
staff. The name of this great teacher Upasena with the epithet Vaugantaputta 
occurs in the Nikayas. Later oni references to him are common. They occur 
in various places of the Miiinda Panh^. 
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hailing from the Vahga border) in the Vinaya text. 
(I.XIV. 3.) 

Next we have the Jataka evidence. The evidence 
of the Jataka stories as to the extent of the country 
known in those days, shows a distinct advance. They 
show a more intimate knowledge of Southern India 
than the early Buddhist books. Thus, in addition to 
the regions mentioned above, the Kalinga country is 
expressly mentioned in the Kurudhamma Jataka 
(No. 276). The Sarabhanga Jataka places the Avanti 
country in the Deccan and mentions the Godavari 
river, and the Dandyakarauya (Dandaki). Another 
South India in tiie Jataka (524) mentions a Mabimsaka 
country and the river Kannapenna. 
Another (480)— the Akiti Jataka mentions the Damila- 
rattha, the Damila country, and speaks of Kavirapattana 
and of two islands near it, viz., the Nagadipa and 
Karadipa. And as these Jatakas seem to be very old, 
inasmuch as they contain the old verses, the evidence 
furnished by them cannot be rejected on the ground of 
modernity or of later interpolation.^ 

From the above, we may gather that practically the 
greater part of northern India extending in the east to 
the frontiers of Bengal, and in the south a large portion 
of the Deccan was known in the time of great Buddha 
in the 6th century B.O„ As to the extreme south we 
have very little information from contemporary Hindu 

^ Eeferences to Odda, the Orissa country and various other localities are to 
be met with in the Majjhima Nikaya. We have, however, refrained from going 
into details, as these are quite out of place here. 
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and Buddhist sources. We may, however, presume 
that a large portion of the south had been colonised or 
even known by the Aryans by that time, because in the 
4th century B. C. Kautilya, the author of the Artba- 
sastra, shows himself to be familiar with the extreme 
southern country. 

II 

THE GEO WTH OF TOWNS 

Towns and Town Life. — As we have said, in the 
Vedic period town-life which is so closely associated 
with the growth of industry and commerce was not 
developed. Only in one place of the Vedic literature 
(Yajurveda, Vaj. Sam. XKIV. 18. 4) we have a refer- 
ence to a city named Eanipila (Kampilya ?) and that is 
also disputed. In Panini we have mentioned of some 
towns and Taksasila and Salatura are some of them. 

When we come to the 6th and 7th centuries B. C., 
We have many important cities which existed at the 
time of the rise of Buddhism and Jainism. A list and 
description of these is given in Rhys David’s Buddhist 
India (pp. 34-41). The following are the more im- 
portant of them : — 

' 1. ‘ Ayodhya (Ayojjha) was quite unimportant in 
. Buddha’s time. 

" • *2. Baranasi-(Banara8i)-(Benares) is famous in early 
Jain and Buddhist literature. It was once 
the capital of an independent kingdom. The 
Brahmadattas the kings Baranasi are repeatedly 
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mentioned in the Jatakas. Later on, it had 
been . absorbed by the Eosala monarchy. 
The fine silk and muslin fabric of Benares 
was famous in the those days. It was a 
great centre of the textile industry. 

3. Gampa — The ancient capital of the kingdom of 

Anga. 

4. Kampilya— (Kampilla) the capital of North 

Pancala. 

5. Kosambi or Kausambi — The capital of the 

Vatsas. It was one of the most important 
halting place both for goods and passengers 
coming to Magadha. 

6. Madhura-(Mathura) — Capital of the Burasenas. 

It was visited by the Buddha. 

7. Mithila— the capital of the Videhas. 

8. Rajagrha-(Rajagaha, Rajagiha). — It is mention- 

ed in the Buddhist and Jain literatures, and 
was once the capital of Magadha. 

9. Roruka — ^Was the capital of Sovira. It was an 

important centre of coasting trade mentioned 
in the Digfaa Nikaya (XIX. 36). 

10. Saketa — It was one of the great cities mention- 
ed in early Buddhist literature. (Rhys 
Davids, Buddhist Suttas, p. 99.) The 
name occurs in the early Jain list of towns. 

31. Bravasti-(Savatthi) — The capital of northern 
Ko^ala and. the. seat of King Pasendi 
(Presenajit), is also mentioned in early Jain 
literature* 
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]2 & 13. Ujjami-(Ujjeni) and Mahismati. Mahis- 
sati is mentioned in Digha N. (XIX. 36.)- 

14. Vaisali or Vesali. It was the capital of the 

Licchavis. It was also the birthplace of 
Mahavira. 

15. Patitthana or Paithana. 

In addition to these we have reference to Dahtapura 
on the Kalihga coast, Bharukaccha and Supparaka. 

In the early Jain literature, which of course derives 
its information from sound tradition, we have a list of 
the towns which existed at the time of the rise of 
Jainism. The Uvasagadasao (Lee. 10) mentions 
"Vaniagama, (Vaisali), Gampa, Banarasi, Polasapura, 
Towns in Jain Liters- Rajagiha, Setavja, and Kampillapura. 

In other places we have a list of 20 
towns, e.g., Barana^i, Savatthi, Vesali, Mithila, Alavi, 
Kosambi, Ujjaini, Takkhasila, Gampa, Sagula, Sumsu- 
mara, Rajagiha, Kapilavastu, Saketa, Indapattba, 
Ukkattha, Pataliputtaka, Kusinara and Samkassa. (See 
Uva. Da., p. 52). According to the Jain tradition 
Vaniyagama was a big city which included in addition 
to Vesali the suburbs of Kundagama and Kullaga. 
See Trans. Uva. Dasao, p. 4). 

In addition to these names mentioned above, we find 
the names of many Nigamas and Nagaras in Buddhist 
literature. Thus Ukkattha is mentioned in the Dialo- 
gues of Buddha, In the Majjhima Nikaya, the city of 
Attaka is mentioned as well as the Nigama of Assapura, 
in the Apga country, Kitagiri in the Kasi country, and 
Halidda-Vamsa Nigama in the Koliya country. These 
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Nigamas, of which we have some mention in the 
Jatakas, were market-towns or villages, and seem to 
have derived their importance from being commercial 
centres . 

Towns were generally walled up (Bud. Ind., p, 63) 
and often fortified (See Greek description of Pataliputra) 
and contained in addition to the palaces of princes and 
rich men, the houses of tradesmen and common people. 
As to the material used in building these houses, it 
has been described in “Buddhist India” (page 64 
to 70). The houses were mainly of wood, though the 
rich used to live in palaces of stone, or in brickbuilt 
houses. The mason’s art had reached a high stage of 

Life in Towns porfection, and they Were amply paid 
for by the rich employers. The high 
economic development and luxury of the upper classes 
is apparent from the direction in the Vinaya for the 
construction of plaster work, the mention of the 
various patterns (Bud. Ind. p. 68) and the description 
of the hot air baths in the Vinaya texts (Vinaya Texts 
in. 105-110 see also Bud. Ind., p. 74 also p. 78 in 
connection with drains). 

Stone seems to have been largely used before the 
6th cen. B.C. The poorer sections of the population 
lived in one storied thatch-roofed houses. The raising 
of lofty monuments of considerable size had become 
the practice with the rich. 

The city walls were protected by moats and ramparts 
and contained watch-towers at intervalsj, which were 
constantly garrisioned with troops. The city walls con- 
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tained high and lofty gates for the entrance and egress 
' of inhabitants. About the early hours of night these 
gates were closed, and entrance and egress were for- 
bidden. The story of how king Pasenadi of Kosala 
was kept out of his capital by the stratagem of Digha 
Karayana, and how this made him lose his kingdom, 
amply shows the stringency of the rules for closing the 
city gates. Apart from this scanty information, we 
know nothing of the city from the earlier Buddhist 
books. 

The influence of the development of industry and of 
the guilds on town life was immense. Though we have 
no detailed description of any Indian town in early 
literature, we may pre-suppose the condition of city 
life from accounts, which though late in point of time 
^ may be utilised without the risk of 

Town arrangements. 

falling into the error of anachronism. 
All these accounts concur in describing an Indian city 
as completely walled up and divided into different 
quarters which were allotted to men of different castes 
and trades excepting the Candalas and Pukkusas who 
lived outside the city. 

Thus from Jain literature we know that the 
Ksattriya quarter of Vaniyagama was different from 
that of the Brahmins. The Artha-^astra (see pp. 54, 
55) too speaks of different quarters, for men of different 
castes and callings (see also J. E. A. S., 1901, pp. 860- 
862). That work gives us, in addition, other details 
which are of great service to the historian who tries to 
draw a picture of the city so far as economic life is 
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concerned. The Greek descriptions of Pataliputra 
seem to confirm the account of the Artha-4astra, and 
all this will be related in connection with the history of 
the next period. 

Ill 

TEADE EOUTES 

Tradb-Eoutbs. — These towns were great centres 
of trade and manufacture. Merchants moved with their 
manufactures from one city to another. In the oldest 
Pali books we have accounts of the journey of great 
teachers and from these and other sources, Prof. Ehys 
Davids has* proved the existence of the great trunk- 
roads which connected the important centres of trade 
and manufacture. We find the description of these 
trade-routes and stopping places in his P>uddbist India. 

“ We have accounts of routes actually followed by 
The great trade- merchants either on boats ^ or with 
their caravans of bullock carts. We 
can thus draw up provisionally the following list. 

1 . North to South-West.' — Savatthi to Patit- 
thana and back. The principal stopping places are 
given (beginning from the south) as Mahissati, UjjenI, 
Gonaddha, Vedisa, Kosambi, and Saketa. 

2. North to South-East.— Savatthi to Eaj'a- 
gaha. It is curious to note that the route between 
these two ancient cities was not direct; it was along 
the foot of mountains to a- point north of Vesali and 
only then turning south to the Ganges.. By taking 

39-1334B " ^ „ . ’ ■ - ■ ..'.yr'-:-, 
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this circuitous road the rivers were crossed at places 
close to hills where the fords were more easy to pass. 
But political considerations may also have had their 
weight in the original choice of their route, still followed 
when they were no longer of much weight. The stopping 
places were, beginning at Savatthi, Setavya, Ivapila- 
vastu, Eusinara, Pava,. Hattigama, Bhandagama, 
Vesali, Pataliputta and Nalanda. The road probably 
went on to Gaya and there met another route from 
the coast, possibly at Tamrallpti to Benares. 

■3. East to West. — The main route was along 
the great rivers, along which boats plied for hire. We 
even hear of express-boats upwards the rivers which 
were used along the Ganges as far west as Sahajati 
and along the Jamuna as far west as Kosambi, 
Downwards, in later times, at least the boats went 
right down to the mouths of the Ganges and thence 
either across or along the coast to Burma. In the 
early books, we hear only of the traffic downward as far 
as Magadha, that is, to take the farthest point Campa. 
Upwards, it went thence to Kosambi, where it met the 
traffic from the south and was continued by cart to the 
southwest and northwest. 

Besides the above,, we are told of traders going from 
"Videba to Gandhara, from Magadha to Sovira, from 
Bharukaccha round the coast to Burma, from Benares 
down the river to its mouth and thence on to Burma, 
from Campa to the same destination. In crossing the 
desert west of Eajputana, the caravans are said to 
travel only In the: night and to be guided by a land-. 
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pilot, who just as one does on the ocean, kept the right 
route by observing the stars. The whole .description 
of this journey is too vividly accurate to life to be an 
invention. So, we may accept it as evidence not only 
that there was a trade-route over the desert, but also, 
that pilots, guiding ships or caravans by the stars only, 
were well known. In the solitary instance of a trading 
journey to Babylon we are told that it was by sea, but 
the port of departure is not mentioned. There is one 
story, the world-wide story of the Sirens, who are 
located in Tambapanni-dipa, a sort of fairy-land, 
which is probably meant for Ceylon. Lanka does not 
occur.” 

Traffic with China is not mentioned until we come 
to the next period, when we find mention of Cina in 
the Artha^astra (in connection with silken goods). 
Alexandria, in Bactria, and some islands in the Eastern 
Archipelago, in addition to various countries are men- 
^ tioned in the bJiddesa commentaries 

Other details. 

and the Milinda which belongs to the 
next period (pp. 127, 327, 359. Trenk. Ed.). The 
Mahaniddesa commentary records journeys to various 
towns and places, and dw'ells upon the difficulties of the 
way. The difficulties of caravans crossing the deserts or 
moving through narrow paths or paths infested ' by 
enemies are figuratively described as Ajapatha (goat-path), 
Bannupatha, Musikapatha (rat-track), Verapatha (enemy 
track) dr as Marauapara (region beyond death). The 
use of the land-pilot is described in a Jataka (No. 108) 
where we find a vivid picture. Some of the Jatakas seem 
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to have preserved the original tradition as to the state of 
affairs vi^hich existed at the time of the rise of Buddhism 
and their evidence may be accepted. 

. V A ■ ■ 

SEA VOYAGES 

The Kikayns speak of sea voyages out of sight of 
land, referring probably to voyages across the ocean, 
and not mere coasting-journeys. They mention many 
of the settlements and ports on the sea-coast. Thus, 
according to Prof. Ehys Davids, we have references 
to the settlement of Dantapura on the Kali nga 
coast and probable references to the ports of 
Bhrrukaccha and Supparaka (Rhys Davids, Bud. Ind., 
p.31). 

The Jatakas mention many sea-coast towns and 
some coastal regions. Thus, the Ghata Jataka contains 
references to the city of Dvaravati, while another 
(424) mentions the city of Roruka in Sovira. The 
Pandara Jataka (518) mentions another city on the 
sea— the Kalambika Pattan. The Akitti Jataka men- 
tions the port of Kavirapattana. 

In connection with sea voyages, we get some more 
information from, the Jatakas. Thus Baveru Jataka 
(339) evidently speaks of a voyage to Baveru (Babylon), 
another the Valahassa (196) speaks of voyages to Tamba- 
panni or Ceylon (Jat. II. 127), while other Jatakas 
(e.p., the Sankha442andMahajanaka 539) speak of 
voyages to Suvannabhumi or regions of the Eastern 
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peninsula. Tambapanni is also mentioned in the 
Mahaniddesa. In connection with sea-voyages we hear 
of pilots who were helped in steering the vessel by 
watching the stars and by observing the flight of birds 
(Disakaka), which is described in the Ahguttara 
Nikaya (III, p. 368) . Another reference to the use of 
birds to guide the pilots is found in the Xevaddha 
Sutta. Sakunapatha is referred to in the Mahaniddesa. 
The Jatakas, too, describe the use of these Disakakas 
(Babheru and Dhammaddhaja, 339 and 384) . 
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I 

AGRICULTUEE AND VILLAGE LIFE 

Village. — Kural Economy : Distinct Types of 
Village — laspite of the growth of these innumerable 
towns, of which a list has been given above, villages 
still remained the main centres of activity for the 
ordinary mass of the agricultural population. From 
the evidence at our disposal we are enabled to distin- 
guish two main types of village : 

(1) the ordinary agricultural village. 

(2) the industrial village arising out of the congre- 
gation of men of the same craft in one village. 

Some villages were exclusively peopled by men,^ of 
the same caste or Varria. Thus we hear of villages 
exclusively peopled by Brahmins (see Majj. Mkayay 
Vol. I, p, 285). ' Similarly, we have villages peopled 
by the Ksatriyas, Vai^yas or exclusively peopled by 
Sudra castes. As to the industrial village of craftsmen 
and working people (all following the same occupation 
or trade) we find innumerable references in the 
Jataka literature. Thus we find mention of villages^ 
of carpenters (Jat. No. 159) containing 1000 families ; 
villages of smiths (Jat. No. 281), potters and other 
craftsmem"^ ^ 

In the ordinary agricultural villages and in towns 
in general^ the population was a mixed one. Men of 
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all Varnas lived there, pursuing their different occupa- 
tion, trade, or calling. The majority of inhabitants 
were cultivators or workmen. But there were in 
addition to these, merchants and craftsmen who formed 
guilds for their own protection. The history of the 
origin of these guilds, their purpose and their organisa- 
tion will be described in detail in a separate section 
entirely devoted to it. 

As to the causes of the rise of the industrial village, 
we have but little information. It 
“ay however be suggested, that the 
main cause which contributed to 
their growth was that before the development of 
industry, the industrial population was attached to the 
village, earning their livelihood by supplying the 
requirements of the agriculturists. As will be shown 
later on, this was the case in most villages of Panini’s 
time. With a greater demand for the products of 
their labour, they found the opportunity of freeing 
themselves from the tutelage of the agricultural interest. 
This was most probably opposed by the villagers, who 
found the retention of the ruralised industry to their 
advantage. This selfishness on the part of the villagers 
made the craftsmen unite into corporate organisations 
and they withdrew to places where they had better oppor- 
tunities of pursuing their own occupation, unmolested,' 
and without any opposition from those classes whose 
interest it was to keep them in a state of tutelage. 

Bubal Economy and Agriculture.— As has 
filready been said, the village remained the centre of life 
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for the mass of the agricultural population, the indus- 
trial poulation mainly congregating in towns or in their 


own villages. 

The village arrangements remained practically the 
same as at the end of the previous period. In the 
centre was the inhabited portion containing the home- 
stead of the villagers. Around this inhabited portion 
was the village field (Ksetra or Khetta) and, as far as we 
know, this village field w'as wider in 
Magadha (see Vin. I. 287; II, 186). 
As to the arable land, individual ownership was fully 
established and the owners or occupiers of the plots 
cultivated their own fields, aided by their family or 
with the help of slaves or hirelings. 


Village arrangement. 


Land. — As we have shown already, in the previous 
period there was a feeling against the land transfer 
(Satap. Br. XIII. 7.15) but in this period we find that 
gradually this opposition had died away, so far as this 
transfer or transaction was carried on between members 
of the same village. Thus, according to Mrs. Ehys 
Davids, 

1. Land could he let against half or any other 

stipulated share of produce. (Apastamba. 

D.S. II. 11. 28; 1.6.18). 

2. It could be made over as gift to another. 

3. It could be sold (Vin. II. 458. 159) 

(J. R. A; S., pp. 860, 1901). 

Opposition to the introductioii,'( of new-comers still 
remained, as is evidenced l)y passages of the 
Arthai^astra, 
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Boyal Share and its Collection. — O f the raw 
produce a share was given to the King as annual 
tithe. This royal share which is found in Pali books 
as well as in the Dharmasutras varied according to 
different authorities (D. i, 87 see also Vasistha, Dh. 
Su; also Gautama, Gh. Su. X 24). Probably it 
varied with different localities and during successive 
ages. 

Boyal Granaries. — The produce of fields was 
taken to public granaries for the excision of the royal 
tithe before taking these to the barns of the respective 
owners. This payment in kind is apparent from the 
description in Kurudhamma Jataka (276) and the royal 
official who measured out this royal share was called 
the Dronamapalva . 

Stocks to ward off Poblic .Distress. — Kings 
seem to have kept special granaries for urgency (Indian 
Antiquary, 1896. 261). Tins was continued by later 
kings as is proved by the evidence of the Arthasastra, 
which directs the retention of half the annual produce 
in royal granaries, for the relief'of distress arising out 
of famines. Kings provided poor persons with food 
and seed corn to enable them to start farming — (D. i. 
IBS). In (he next period we find confirmation of this 
from the Arthasastra. (See. Sohguara Plate, Supra, 
Ind. Ant., 1896b 

Occasionally the-iing made over the tithe to others 
(D. 1. 87). In the oldest Pali literature we find innu- 
merable grants of vilfeges (as Bhogas — Jaigirs ?) to the 
Mahafialas who held them as Brahmadeya land and 

30— 1334B 
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were mostly Brahmins (see Dialogues of the Buddha; 
in the Ambattha Sutta we find Pokkharasadi of 
Ukkattha enjoying such a Bhoga) ; occasionally we 
hear of Ksatriya Mahasalas. 

Village HusBANDRy ; Corporate Unit.—As before, 
the villages had their common grazing ground and 
common herdsmen (see M. 1. 122). Beyond this belt 
of land was the Aranya which was a sort of no man’s 
land frequented by hermits, wanderers or robbers. The 
village was not only a self-sufficient -whole but w'as 
regarded as a corporate unit. Passages of Vadistha 
Dharmasutra speak of the village as a corporate whole 
and we are told of fines being imposed on them (V. S. 
Dh. Su. m. 4). 

Villagers had a voice in the management of 
their own affairs, though by the time of the Jatakas 
the village headman was no longer an elected official, 
but a man appointed by the king. This officer, the 
Gimani or the Gama-bhojaka, collected the royal dues 
and often tried to cheat his master. 

•Villagers co-operated to dig wells or to construct 
embankments or to build roads, though communal 
cultivation had long ceased to^xist. 

Thus from the Kulavaka Jataka we know that the 
villagers co-operated in raising embankments or digging 
in wells or raising temples. Similarly, the Losaka 
Jataka (41) and Takka Jataka give us the story of the 
establishment of a village school and the construction 
of a hut for the teacher^at the instance of the villagers. 
The Maha-ummagga Jataka (546) describes the estab- 
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lislimeat of buildings of public utility, by subscriptions 
raised from tlie villagers. The raising of subscriptions 
for works of public utility is further proved by the 
evidence of many Jatakas and is amply confirmed by 
the evidence of the Artiiasastra. 

The affairs of the village were transacted by the 
villagers who met together for this purpose. In case 
of division of opinion, the voice of the majority prevailed 
(see Sunila Jataka 163 and Kasava Jataka 221). 

Village elders administered justice in petty cases. 
The Judicial authority of the village elders remained 
till the end of the Hindu period. 

Lastly, another interesting piece of information 
from the Jatakas goes to confirm fully the corporate 
character of the villages, namely, the practice of con- 
tracting or raising a joint loan in the interest of the 
villagers. This is mentioned in the G-ahapati Jataka, 
where we are told that the villagers contracted a loan 
(of an old cow) from the Grama-bhojaka. 

Cultivation ; Free Ownership. — There is reason 
to believe that most of the arable land was cultivated by 
peasant proprietors (Khettapati, Vatthupati) who were 
free men. In later Buddhist literature cultivation of 
land by peasants for princes or capitalists was regarded 
as a mark of social decay (J at. No. 339). As yet there 
was hardly any stigma attached to the higher castes 
engaging in agriculture. In the Dharruasutras we find 
permission given to poor Brahmins to engage in 
cultivation or caltle-rearing, though these two were the 
peculiar occupations of the Yaidyas and Sudras and 
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were regarded as being detrimenta] to spiritual 
advancement. The Jataka evidence too goes to con- 
firm the fact that Brahmins engaged in agriculture and 
occasionally ploughed with their own hands (see 
Somadatta Jataka (211) and Uraga Jataka (354). In 
the Sutt-anipata we have the story of Kasi Bharadvaja, 
a Brahmin cultivator of Ekanala, a Brahmin village 
in Dakshina Magadha. 1’his Brahmin according 
to the testimony of the Sutta was a cultivator and had 
five hundred ploughs and the requisite number of oxen, 
in addition to a large herd of cows. The account is 
really interesting, since from it we know something 
of the agricultural methods of those days^ and we find 
mention of the plough (Nangala), the oxen-team, the 
yoke (Yuga) and the goad (Pacana). From another 
account, the Dhaniya Sutta, wc have a contem- 
porary description of the ideal happiness of an 
agriculturist householder. In course of a dialogue, a 
cultivator speaks of his wealth in cattle, his milch 
cows (Dhenupa, Godharani, Paveni), his stock of ripe 
grain and such other things. He expresses his self- 
satisfaction at the fact of his being his own servant, 
and no body else’s slave (Atta-vetaua-bhato — Atma- 
vetanabhrta). As already stated, we find Brahmins in 
the Jatakas, both as holders of large estates and also as 
peasant proprietors (see J.E.A.S. 1901). 

Cultivated Plants.— As to the cultivated plants, 
most of those mentioned in connection with Vedic 
agriculture were cultivated. In- the Sutras of Panini 
and in other Buddhist and Hindu works we find the 
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names of most of these enumerated, c.g., Dhanya, 
\rihi, Godhuma, Mudga, Masa, Yava, Masura, 
ivulattha, and other plants. In the East rice remained 
the staple article of food and so rice was extensively 
cultivated. There was a large cultivation of sugar- 
canes, fruit trees, vegetables, and of flowers. Kich 
people kept gardens of flowers and fruit trees. In 
addition to these there^ existed a large cultivation of 
various aromatic plants, spices, indigo, and fibrous 
plants, as we shall see very soon. In the next period 
Indian pepper and spices wTre exported to the western 
markets where they were highly prized. Indigo was 
used for dyeing cloths and garments. 

Fibrous Plants. — As to fibrous plants, cotton, 
(Karpasa), f?ana (hemp) and linen were largely cultivated 
during this period. Sana is mentioned in the grammar 
of Piinini. This was largely used in addition to linen, 
the use of which in the previous period has been ex- 
plained. As to cotton, its cultivation was probably 
introduced during the earlier part of this period. As 
we have said, we find no mention of cotton in Vedic 
literature. Its earliest mention is found in the A^va- 
layana Srauta Sutra, and later on in the earliest Buddhist 
literature and in the Dharmasutras cotton garments are 
repeatedly mentioned. Thus, the Mahavagga mentions 
Kappasika garments, in addition to Tulika (quilts, 
stuffed with cotton wool) . In the 
Dharnaaeiitras, Karpasa is repeatedly 
mentioned in connection With the description of sacri- 
ficial dress and of the sarsred thread to be worn by men 
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of tlie three higher castes. There is reason for believing 
that Karpasa waS well known in India and was 
largely cultivated before the sixth century B.C. and 
cotton garments were largely used. Herodotus who 
wrote his history in the 5th century B.C. clearly 
refers to the fact that Indian soldiers in the Persian 
army wore white cotton cloth. Cotton was indigenous 
to India and the other nations of antiquity learnt its 
use from the Indians. This is proved by tlie way in 
which Herodotus mentions it. Thus he speaks of 
“wool growing on trees, more beautiful than that 
obtained from sheep.” (Herod. History.) As has been 
said already the word Kapas occurring in the old 
Testament and meaning vegetable cloth (see Esther. 
1. 6.) is apparently a Hebrew rendering of the Sanskrit 
Karpasa which the Hebrews borrowed from the Hindus. 
.Similarly, Latin Carbasus is a corruption of the same 
Sanskrit word. The large cultivation of cotton and 
its extensive use in India is proved by the Arthasastra 
(4th century B.C.) where we find that by the time of 
its composition Vanga, Vatsa, Mathura, Aparanta, 
Kalihga and Kasi were great centres of cotton-weaving 
(Kautilya, p. 81, text, 1st Ed.) 

Silk.— Another industry, which -grew up during 
this period, was the culture of silk worm. Garments of 
silk are mentioned in the Majihima-sila,, and in Panin i 
the word Kauseya (meaning silken) occurs (P. S. lA. 
3. 42). In the Bhikkhu Patimokkha (on Edaka-loma- 
vagga) we find the word Kosiya-missakam (meaning 
mixed with silk). All these so to nrove that the silk 
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industry existed in India before tlie 6tli century B. C. 
or even earlier. In the Dharmasutras too we have- 
repeated mentions of silk garments (see A'’asistha, 
Ch. XI, 06). 

.Whether the silk industry was introduced from 
China is a disputed question. According to Chinese 
tradition, one of their queens introduced the cultivation 
of the mulberry plant in 2240 B. C. Kauitlya who 
mentions the silk industry in eastern India mentions 
g.jj^ also Chinese silk (Cina-patta and 

Cina-bhumijah ; Kau. P. 81), Ke- 
cently this question was discussed by M. M. Hara- 
prasada Sastri in his article “On the contributions 
of Bengal to Hindu civilization” published in the 
Journal of the Behar and Orissa Eesearch Society. 
To decide whether silk industry was imported from 
China or it was of local growth is very difficult. The 
most reasonable view would be to hold that apart from 
imported Chinese silk, the Indians produced silk thread 
from the cocoon of the various species of the worm 
which are still found wild in Bengal and Assam., (Vol. 
V, p. 31; see also supra, pp. 53). 

Distress and Scarcity. — We have references to 
distress caused by famines through droughts and floods. 
In Panini the word Durbhiksa occurs, and in the early 
Buddhist literature we find references to occasional 
famines and distress (see M. I. 220; Vin. I. 211-15). 



Chapter III 


I 

INDUSTEY 

In early times mechanics and craftsmen were 
attached to the village and earned their living by 
serving the villagers. This was generally the case in 
the ordinary agricultural village and in this case in- 
dustry still retained its rural character. Several sutras 
of Panini refer to craftsmen attached to the village. 
Thus the Sutra ■* Gramah Silpini ” (VI. 2. 62), clearly 
points to the existence of craftsmen attached to the 
village. Another Sutra mentions a village carpenter 
(Grama-kaumhJiym ca TaUpm, V. 4. 95). Beyond 
this the Sutras do not give us any more information, 
but if we depend upon the Ganapatha or the commen- 
taries, we find mention of a large number of mechanics 
and craftsmen, along with servants of lower grade, who 
ministered to the wants of villagers. This practice 
continued m many parts of India and exists even in our 
'_gwp days. 

t;i5A^:',p®PARATIOif Of THE INDUSTRIAL ElRMENT.,— I ll 
earlier ages this practice was almost universal. But 
gradually, with the advancement of industry, we find a 
definite tendency on the part of the artisans jo separate 
themselves and to found organisations' of their own. 
By the middle of this period, industry in most cases 
definitely passed the rural stage. Artisans and crafts- 
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men found it convenient for them to free themselves 
from the village tutelage. Dependence on the village 
made them entirely their servants and compelled them 
to subsist on the occasional doles and remunerations 
according to the whim of the villagers. A better 
organisation, on the other hand, enabled them to find 
out better opportunities for their crafts. They could 
work more, produce, more, and send the products of 
their labour to other markets than the village.. 

The growth of towns and to wn .life, the development 
of commerce, internal and foreign, the greater demand 
for manufactured articles, all these contributed to the 
growth and the volume of the industry. The industrial 
population became separated from the agricultural 
villagers and became settled in towns or in villages 
which became centres of industrial life. They organised 
guilds and further developed their corporations which 
^ ... . v ^ . aimed at securing better oportunities 

Growth of Industry ^ ^ 

for the realisation of their ideals. 


Almost all the industries were organised into guilds. 
Craftsmen too had similar organisations. The establish- 
ment of these guilds contributed, to the development 


of industry and the prosperity of the industrial 
population. The chief industries were the following. — 


‘ ■ s 


THE WBAVIEG INDUSTEY 


1. Weaving included we aving of cotton and sil 
cloth, embroidery and the manufacture of blankets. . 


31— 1384B 
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The weaving industry attained a very high develop- 
ment. In addition to wool and linen mentioned in the 
Vedic period, cotton and silk fibres were largely used in 
the manufacture of cloths and garments. In the earliest 
Buddhist literature of this period we find weavers being 
employed to weave cloths for monks. (Civara : see the 
Patimokka) we also hear of garments of wool. These 
seem to have been very cheap. In the Bhikkuni 
patimokkha four, and two and a half Karsas are set 
down respectively as the price of big and small covering 
pieces for nuns. We also find mention of Kappasika 
garments (of cotton) and of Koseyam (silken garments). 

. In the Majjhima Sila we have a list of various kinds 
of cloth and blankets, e.g., Gonako (goat’s hair cover- 
lets) Cittika, Patika (vvhite blankets) Patalika, Tulika 
(quilts stuffed with cotton), Vikatika (with figures of 
lions, etc.) Uddalomi (with' fur on both sides), Bkanta- 
lomi (with fur on one side), Koseyyam (silken), 
Kuttakam (carpets). ^ As to the weaving industry, we 
know further from the evidence of the Therigatha that 
the fine silk and muslin cloth of Benares was highly 
prized in those days. Cotton was cultivated in large 
fields near Benares, (see Tundila lataka, 388) . The 
JatakaSj too, speak highly of the cotton textile of 
Benares (Mayhaka-Jataka, 390). According to some 
Jatakas the price of cotton cloth ranged up to 1,000 
pence (see Guna Ja, 167; Therigatha, Chap. XIV). 
According to the Vinaya Pitaka, the cotton cloth of the 
Sibi country was of a high quality (M. V., VIII. 1). 
We also hear of rugs for elephants and horses, 
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III 

THE SMITH AND MANUFACTUEE OF METALS 

2. The smith’s industry.-— As to the smiths’ 
(workers in metals) industry, Kammara is mentioned 
in the earliest Buddhist literature. He was, according 
to Mrs. Ehys Davids, a general craftsman in metals, 
and manufactured various implements of iron, e.g,, 
weapons, ploughshares, axes, saws, knives, etc., and 
also implements and utensils for household purposes 
(J. R. A. S. 1901, p. 864) and even made ornaments of 
gold and silver. 

In addition to the metals already known or used, we. 
find the use of various alloys. Of these alloys, Kamsa 
is mentioned in Panini, (IV, 3. 108 ; V. 1. 25) and in 
the earliest Buddhist literature. It was used for 
making utensils and other household implements. , 

Jewellers and workers in precious metals also 
existed. They made gold and silver ornaments and 
produced works of high value which were prized -by 
women of rich families. Precious stones, gems and 
pearls were largely used for the making of ornamepts. 
The Jataka evidence throws some more light on the art 
of the smith. Thus the Suci Jataka (387) mentions a 
smith manufacturing five needles. The Kusa Jataka 
mentions a smith making gold images. The swords of 
Dasarna were famous for their high temper and fine 
edge. 


IV 

CARPENTEY 

3. Carpentry. — In addition to the ordinary carpen- 
ters who were employed in making household 
furniture or other wooden articles, there were skilled 
workmen employed in building carts and chariots and 
in building boats. As to the building of wooden ships 
we have some reference even in the Ahguttara Nikaya 
which is found also in the Samuddavanija Jataka (466). 
Houses were often built of wood and in these the skilled 
workmen were called upon to show their -skilled merit. 
Ihe Anilacitta Jataka (156) mentious a guild of weavers 
who lived near Benares, and there collecting timber 
from the forest, made household furniture and even 
house parts, posts, etc., which were afterwards joined 
together. As to household furniture for rich men we 
hear of the Pallanko and Asandi. The connection of 
the carpenter (VaddakT; Maha-Vaddhaki) with the 
Thapati is not known. 

:4. Pottery— The potter is repeatedly mentioned in 
the Buddhist literature. Pottery work and designs 
attained high development, 

. In addition to these, we hear of workers in stone 
(Bhys p., p. 90) whose work attained high development 
during this period and who designed and built houses, 
carved pillars, and produced work of high value (Bud! 
Ind., p. 80), shoe-makers making ordinary shoes or 
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embroidered slippers, men employed in making orna- 
ments and jewellery, ivory workers, makers of bows and 
arrows, stone-masons (Pasana kottaka), men engaged in 
distilling wine of preparation of sweetmeats etc. 

V The Jatakas throw some more light, and give us details 
showing the multiplication of crafts. Thus in connection- 
with workers on stone, we hear of the Pasana-kuttaka. 

New crafts arise. Jatakas point to mechanics 

setting and using marble slabs. (Fos. 
153 and 157). Brick-masons were known as Itthaka- 
vaddhaki. The stone-mason often produced works of 
superior skill. Ivory- workers produced various articles, 
ornaments and toys. One of the centres of ivory- work 
was at Benares [See Sllavannaga {72) and Kasava (221) 
Jatakas]. This industry was located in a particular 
portion of the city which was known as the ivory- 
workers’ street (Danta-kara-vlthi)— (Silavannaga-Jataka 
No. 72). With the growth of the crafts there was a 
division of labour. Thus the Jataka evidence shows 


that in those days, bow and arrow-making which 
employed a large number of mechanics, involved three 
different operations and employed three sets of people. 


The evidence of some Jatakas show the making of bows 
from the horn of animals, owing to its flexibility (See 
Asadisa Jat. 181 and Sarabhanga Jat. 622). 

Wine-distilling, too^, was the occupation of a large 
number of men — ^since the drinking of wine was common 
in those days. Various classes of liquors, e.g., Sura, 
Meraya, Varuni, Kapotika and other varieties were 
used by the people in all festive occasions. - Of other 
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people, not directly conceraed with industry proper, 
may be mentioned painters — who excelled in their art 
[See Mahaummagga Jataka (546) and Sudhabhojana 
Jataka (535)]. Cooks, confectioners, potters, and dyers 
existed and carried on brisk business. 

The rise of these industries, was, as we have said, 
followed by their localisation in particular places, 
favourable for their growth and gave rise to industrial 
villages. We have innumerable references to such 
movements of the population in the Jatakas. Thus in 
one Jataka we are told of a village of smiths. Another 
tells us of a village of carpenters (Mahavaddhakigama). 
Similar organisations were also common among other 
sections of the population. 

V ' 

GUILDS 

The necessity for interdependence among craftsmen 
ga,ve rise to something more than a mere localisation. 
Men of the same trade or occupation not only congre- 
gated in the same localities, but bound themselves to 

ImportaBceof guilds. formation of 

corporate organisations, known as 
guilds, which are found in almost all countries and in all 
ages. The guild was not only a union of men, but in 
it there was a harmonious association between labour 
and capital. In India the movement towards guild- 
organisation originally began towards the close of the 
Vedic period proper, but it was during this period that 
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the guilds came to play an important part in various 
aspects of social life. 

As to the rise of guilds which are closely associated 
with the growth of industry, we find their earliest 
mention in this period, in the Sutras of Panini. There, 
we find four words, e.g., Gana, Puga, Vrata, and 
Sangha (V. 3.) In addition, Panini mentions Ayudha- 
jivi-sanghas and speaks of the Yaudheyas. In early 
Pali literature too, we find the words Sangha, Puga, 
Seni and Gana (see Bhikkhunipatimokkha, Ch. 2.). 
But unfortunately for us, we have no detailed infor- 
mation about these unions, which may be of real help 
to us to find out the exact nature of these organisations. 


As to the word Gapa, it is difficult to find out its 
meaning in the earliest Buddhist literature. It probably 
meant any corporation or union of individuals for 
religious or any other purposes (see Bhikkhuni- 
patimokkha; Bhojana-vagga). Gana is often used in 
the sense of a religious body of men of high position. 
According to the Kahkhavitarani, Gana was a body of 


men of high position ; Puga was a 

Words denoting guilds. 

religious body (Dhammaganam) while 
Seni was a corporated union of merchants. Again, the 
use of the word Gana in the sense of religious body is 
continued in later works in the same sense. Thus in the 
Milinda, the King enquires whether 

0 * 8 ( 1181 * 8 . 

there was any Samana-Brahmana — 
head of Sangha (SahghI) leader of Gana (GanI) or 
Gana-teacher (Ganacariya) who could dispel his doubts. 
In reply he .was told by the .600 princes that there were 


Oanas. 




I 
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the great six, e.g., Purana Eassapa, Makkhali Gosala, 
Isligantha Nataputta, Sanjaya Yellatthiputta, Ajita 
Kesakambali, and Pakudha Eaccayana. They were all 
heads of Sanghas (Sanghino), leaders of Ganas 
(Ganino), teachers of Gana (Ganacariya) . The Milinda 
also speaks of various Ganas or Hindu religious sects, 
e.g., worshippers of Vasudeva, and the dancers (the 
Naccakas, p. 191. Trenckner). It is curious to note 
however that the word Gana is only once used in the 
sense of corporation in the Artha^astra, and in the 
Mahabharata, it is used in the sense of a political 
corporation. Prom the evidence of later literature, and 
of inscriptions we know that some of these Ganas were 
powerful corporations of traders or merchants. . 

As to the word Sahgha, it is used in the sense of a 
religious corporation in early Buddhist and Jain litera- 
tures. In the sense of a political corporation it is used 
in the Artha^astra where we find the mention of 
commercial and co-operative Sanghas too. (Arthaiastra 
pp. 48 and 185). The word is used in the Mahabharata 
in the sense of a political confederation. The Yadava 
confederation is called a Sangha^and Sri-Ersna is called 
a Sanghamukhya. 

Of these four words, two, W2:., Gana and Sangha 
were thus used to denote any corporation, e.g., unions 
for political or other purposes^ But from evidence which 
we have at our disposal we know that the words Puga 
and Sreni (Seni) were generally used to denote corpora- 
tions of merchants, artisans of .work-people or other 
unions . whose main object wa^ , to gain wealth by trade 
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or industry. Some of the Srenis however became 
powerful corporations and came to have troops of their 
own. This is proved by the evidence of the Maha- 
bharata and the Arthasadtra (see Asramavasika, Ch. 7 ; 
also Art ha^astra, p. 341). 

The importance op the Guilds : — From the 
evidence at our disposal, it would appear that the age 
was one of great corporate activity. Alike in politics 
as in social and in economic life we find the influence 
of corporate organisations. The causes which led to 
the formation of these bodies are not far to see. First 


of all, there was the need for protection • against the 
tyranny of princes and other powerful in lividuals ; 
then, there was the desire for the attainment of proper 


Power of the guilv*s. 


opportunities for the realisation of 
the aims of life. These led to the 


formation of these bodies which became powerful 
enough to ensure their own protection and to check the 
high-handedness of men in power. Their power was 
felt and Kautilya in the 4th century B. C. refers to 
the danger of provoking these bodies and says that 
corporations (lit. men banded in leagues or unions — 
flreni-manusyah) are intolerant of calamities (oppres- 
sion?) and are perverse (viparitah) and it is dangerous to 
|)rbvoke their anger (kope maba dosah). 

From the early NBuddhist books and the Dharma- 
sutras it would appear that the chief industries were 
all organised in guilds (see Ehys Davids, Bud. Ind. p. 
90 ; J. li. A. S. 1901, p. 865) and the word which is 
generally used to denote these guilds is Sreni (Seni) 
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and Puga. Very little is known however as regards 
their constitution or internal organisation from the 
earliest books. Only stray informations are furnished. 
Thus, according to the Vinaya Pitalui, the guild was 
entitled to arbitrate on certain occasions, in disputes 
between its members and their wives (Vin. IV. 226). 
In the Aiiguttara Nikaya we find the word Puga- 
gamanika, which means the bead of a guild (Garaam— 
leader). @f the Dharmasutras, that of Gautama 
refers to the validity of laws and customs established 
by the guilds of cultivators, traders, usurers, herdsmen, 
artisans, and craftsmen (Karavah — (Ian. XJ. 20. 21). 
Vasistha speaking of the validity of Jatidharma pro- 
bably refers to the customs of these guilds (Vas. 17, 
XIX. 7.) It is probable that in the days of Vasistha, 
the guilds were corporate bodies whose existence and 
whose customs and privileges were recognised by the 


Laws and customs 
of the guilds. 


kings of those days. According to 
the same authority, the heads of 


guilds occupied a high place in the 
royal tribunals. The Arthasastra, too, which was 
composed in the 4th century B, C. gives us valuable 
informations as tc the constitution and working of 
tliese guilds. From the evidence of all these works it 
would appear that there were guilds (Saiigha, Jilrenl, 
Nikaya) of artisans, craftsmen and work-people. We 
hear of guilds of weavers, of washermen, of goldsmith, 
of brasiers, medical practitioners and of labourers. 

As to the constitution and .organisation of these 
bodies, we get more information from the Jatakas, which 
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seem to have preserved old traditions relating to these. 
In these we find repeated mention of the 18 guilds, 
which are designated by the word Sent (Seniyo) and 
from these we know further that each of these guilds 
had a chief (Jetthaka or Pamukha), though we have 
nothing which enables us to find out the distinetions 
between the functions of a Jetthaka and those of a 
Pamukha. The word Jetthaka may be rendered into 
English by the word Elder or Chief. We hear of a 
Kammara- Jetthaka (387. Suci. Jat.) Malakara-Jetthaka 
(Kulmasa. dat. 415). Vaddhaki-Jetthaka (see Samdda- ■ 
vanija-Jat. 466) and Satthavaha- 
oragnUation!*”'' Jetthaka (Jai'uda-pana No. 256), We 
hear even of thieves, and of caravan- 
guards having their guilds ruled by Jetthakas. Thus 
in Satapatta Jat. (279) we find mention of a Jetthaka 
who, being the leader of 500 thieves and outlaws, 
exercised a great authority over its members. 

These guild-heads were often great favourites of the 
Position of elder., hings and in theWT'aga Jataka (154) 
we find two guild leaders, as being 
included among the.Kosala mahamatras. In the SQcI 
Jat., the leader of the blacksmiths; is described as a 
Rajavallabha of those days. They were the exponents of 
class interests and often represented the interest of the 
guilds before the king. In one of the Jatakas (Eo. 446) 
we find one of these headmen appointed as a lord of the 
royal treasury. Men of the guild often assembled to 
settle disputes.. The guild had the power of arbitra- 
tion in cases of dispute between members and their 
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wives. Guilds could take apprentices wdio were often 
rew?arded for their intelligence and merit. According 
to Ebys Davids, disputes betw^ecn one guild and another, 
Seni-bhandana (see Uraga Jat., 154) were in the 
jurisdiction of the Mahasetthi . or the Lord High 
Treasurer, who acted as a sort of chief Alderman over 
the guilds (Ehys Davids, Bud. India., p. D7). 

VI,. 

LOCALISATION OF INDUSTRY AND INFLUENCE 
ON TOWN-LIFE 

Trades and industries were thus localised either in 
separate villages or in particular portions or suburbs of 
the towns. In early literature w'e have very scanty 
information as regards this, but we may infer that this 
localisation of industry was completed with the 
establishment of the guild. In previous chapters we 
have many times referred to the caste and craft 
villages. In certain cases when a village consisted 
„ mainly of the craftsmen of a localised 

InoueBce on towns. 

industry, the office and functions of 
a guild leader and a village-headman w'ere vested in the 
same person (see Jat. No. 387, which speaks of the head 
of the village of 1000 smiths being a favourite of the 
king of Benares) . 

The influence of the rise of the guilds on the city, 
was immense. Thus, the city became an agglomera- 
tion of several quarters,, each designated by the name of 
the prevailing industry In that quarter. We have 
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referred to tliis in some previous section. Thus we 
have mention of “ an ivory-workers’ street,” ‘‘ the 
smiths’ quarter,” “the weavers’ quarter” “the 
Vaisya quarter,” etc. This gives us a picture similar 
to that of mediaeval European towns. Even now in 
many Indian cities we find practically the same state 
of affairs. Unfortunately for us, the material at our 
disposal is so scanty that we are not in a position to 
give a picture of the city arrangements in those days. 
In the Arthasastra we have more precise information 
on this head . - 

In all important matters, the guild interest came to 
be consulted. Their customs were recognized and the 
guild-heads sat as assessors in judicial cases, and their 
opinion was freely taken by kings. They fixed their 
own profits or wages. Beyond this our information 
does not go and we know not whether the guilds 
influenced the economic condition of the city any 
further, by their privilege of controlling the supply 
and price of articles. Probably these never came to’ be 
regulated by the guilds. Similarly, we do not know the 
conditions of entrance into guilds or other interesting 
details. 


CHAPTEK IV 
- 1 : . 

TBADE AND COMMERCE 

in tliiri period fciicrc was a groat deveiopiuent of 
ooiuinerce, both internal and external. Foreign trade 
developed. One of the Sutras of Panini refers to 
trading with islands (cp. Dvaipyo vanik IV. 3. lU). 
From other Sutras we know of merchants trading with 
certain parts of the country (VI. 1. 13). 

In the earliest literature of the Buddhists and Jains, 
we meet with the word Vanijo meaning merchants in 
general. Some of these merchants traded with foreign 
countries and carried their goods in their own vessels 
(Samudda-vauijo). The Mikayas, too, speak of sea- 
voyages to distant foreign lands but details are lacking 
until we come to the period during which the Jatakas 
and other later books were composed. As to circum- 
stantial evidence, there are supposed references to Indian 
goods in foreign literature which go to confirm the 
existence of a commercial intercourse with the people 
of Western Asia. Thus, in Homer vfQ find the word 
Kassiteros meaning tin, and this is an exact echo of 
the Sanskrit equivalent for tin (Kastira). In the book 
of Kings (seel Kings X., 11-22; Old Testament) we 
have references to goods brought from Ophir by the 
ships of Solomon. Of these, the equivalents for three 
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Philological evidence. 


things, e.g., Tukheim for peacock, Kof for monkey, and 
Shenhabhim for ivory are distinctly noii-Hebrew and 
bear a close resemblance to Sanskrit and Malayalam 
words (e.p., Tukkim— Tamil, Tokie or Skt. Sikbl ; 
Kof — •Skt.— Kapi ; babbirn— Skt. ivha) denoting these 
three things (see Max Muller, Science of Language, Vol. 

II., pp. 186 and 188; also Grammar 
of Dravidian Languages by Caldwell, 
p. 91). This led to the identification of Ophir of the Bible, 
wdth Siipara or with Abiria On the west coast of India. 
Again, Dr, Biibler’s discovery that a large number of 
letters of the Indian alphabets (Brahmi) bear a close 
resemblance to certain letters on Assyrian w'eights and 
the presence of some of those on the Mesha inscriptions 
of the Vllth and IXth century B.C., presupposes an 
extensive commercial intercourse existing between 
India and the regions about the Semitic lands in the 
neighbourhood of Sumeria and Syria. Mr. Kennedy 
in his article published in J.E.A.S., 1898 has proved 
the existence of an extensive commerce between India 
and those portions of Western Asia about the 
Vllth century B.C,, though according to him, 
there is no archaeological or literary evidence 
of a trade with India previous to the Tilth 
century B.C. The evidence of some of the 

Dharmasutras goes to prove that sea-voyage was not 
unknown among the Indian Aryans. Thus Bodhayana 
(see Oh. I) in enumerating the condemned practices 
of the uortlj, speaks of the existence of the custom of 
making sea-voyages among the northern Brahmins. As 
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JStaka evidence. 


to the evidence of the Jatakas, one of these stories 
speaks of a voyage to Baveru (Babylon), another (the 
Valahassa) describes a voyage to Tambapanni (Ceylon). 
These have already been mentioned. (See eT.Il.A.S., 
1898 ; also Bud. Ind., pp. 115-16). Another -Tataka 
(the Mahajanaka) refers to the voyages of merchants 
to the land known as Suvannabhtimi, and now 
identified with portions of the Indo- 
Chinese peninsula. The Losaka (41), 
the Silanisamsa (190), the Valahaasa Jat. (196), the 
Dhammaddvaja (384), the Catudvara (439), the 
Supparaka (463), the Samuddavanija (466), the Pandara 
(518) and many other Jatakas, give us too vivid des- 
criptions of the difficulties of sea-voyages, or the 
distress of mariners, on the ocean, to be regarded as 
mere fabrication. 

From the Jataka evidence w^e may come to the 
„ , conclusion that the vessels were of 

Trading vessels. 

fairly considerable size. One Jataka 
indeed, the Samuddavanijo refers, to the voyage of 
1,000 carpenters, all in one vessel, but this may be 
taken to be an exaggeration. The vessels were of three 
masts (Kupaka; see Silanisamsa Jat. 190) and carried 
sails and anchor (lahkara), riggings (yottani) and 
other contrivances.^ 

The ports of departure were many. The Losaka 
Jataka (41) speaks of the port of G-ambhira (Gambhira 


^ Tbe Sankha Jataka speaks of a vessoi 800 cubits loug. The 
Mahaunroagga speaks of 300 wrigbts bmldiug ships. The dimensions given 
above are evidently exaggerated. 
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pattana). Bharukacelia, Roruka, Supparaka, Kavira- 
paotana ware tha ochar ports of departure of vessels. 
Some of the merchaots iadeed carried on a coasting 
trade, while others journeyed across the ocean. At 
sea, vessels were under the command of Niyamakas, and 
were guided by skilled mariners, who noted the position 
at sea by marking the position of planets, and stars 
(Vannu-patha). The compass was unknown, and 
consequently it was difficult to find the direction in 
which the vessel was steering. In times of danger, 
when there was no sign of land, crows were let loose 
(see Baveru and Dhammadhvaja, 339 and 384). 
Marines were often ship-wrecked and cast on unknown 
islands. Occasionally vessels suffered from submerged 
rocks or marine volcanoes. The Jatakas tell us practi- 
cally nothing about the principal commodities. 
Probably the exports consisted of Indian cotton (as we 
know from the word Sinthus in Assyrian, standing for 
cotton goods), birds — (e.g., peacocks; see Baveru Jat.) 
ivory and other raw produce of the country. 

* II 

INTEENAL TRADE 

The commerce of those days may be considered 
under three separate beads : — ' ' 

(1) Trade between distant country parts. 

(2) Trade within local areas. 

(3) Retail trade in cities and in villages. 

38— 1334B 
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I. Trade between distant country parts was in tbe 
hands of adventurous naerchants, who led great 

Car»Tan«. caravans from one part of the country 
to another. Most of these caravans, 
followed the great trunk roads, while some merchants 
used river-traffic in exporting their goods. The goods 
cairied included the best metal-wares and weapons of 
Dasarna, the fine muslin 'of Benares and the ivory 
works and ornaments of the East. Many specialised 
in the trade of one commodity. Thus some merchants 
^/"traded in spices, others as we find from Panini, 
carried salt from one part to other. Merchants 

from the banks of the Indus brought horses to other 
cities. 

The caravans consisted of bullock-carts, laden with 
goods attended by the owners, and were guarded by 
their followers. We have repeated mention of caravans 
consisting of 500 and even of 1,000 bullocks. 
Merchants travelled long distances to reach their desti- 
nations. In one Jataka, we find a merchant travelling 
from Sravasti to Rajagrha. Another mentions ivory- 
merchants of Benares moving to lJjjain,(see Guttila, 
243). The Gandhara Jataka refers to the journey of 
caravans from Videha to Gandhara, a distance of more 
than 1,200 miles. 

Caravan Merchants —Most of these Indian 
merchants who moved with their goods in great caravans 
from one part of the country to another, elected one of 
their members as their leader and this man wa.s called 
the Satthavaha or caravan^leader. The Jatakas describe 
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the difficulties of these caravan-merchants. Bobbers 

OrgaBisation. caravans. The Satti- 

guima Jat. refers to the village of 
5G0 robbers whose profession was to loot caravans. 
Moreover, according to the testimony of these books, 
these merchants combined for the purpose of a long 
journey, had their own caravan-guards for the pro- 
tection of their lives and goods and these were paid by 
the caravan as a whole. These caravan-guards are 
repeatedly mentioned in Jatakas. Occasionally we 
find Brahmins acting as caravan-guards. (See Dasa- 
brahmana Jat. 495). In deserts or in unknown places 
the land-pilots consulted the stars. During the heat 
of summer, paerchants rested during the day and pro- 
ceeded wiih their journey at night. Occasionally they 
(see Jat. 84) had to cross deserts or dense forests. The 
trade-routes which were used by these caravans have 
already been described. 

Other merchants carried their goods on board 
vessels, and this use of water-traffic for purposes of 
trade is proved by the Jataka evidence. Thus from 
the Cullasetthi Jataka, we know of a merchant who 
took a vessel to Benares, w'hile the Mahajanaka Jataka 
suggests that in those days the Ganges was navigable 
by river crafts of considerable size, and merchants from 
big cities on her bank came down right up to the sea. 

The halting places of these cai'avans seem to have 
been marts of exchange, where many of the merchants 
sold or exchanged their goods., From these towns 
these goods were redistributed to the inland regions and 
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probably the cities were also the centres to which local 

products were carried for sale and exchange. 

II. Distribution of local produce : For the distri- 
bution of local produce, these were sent either to the 
great cities or to the Nigamas or the market towns.’ 
These seem to have been frequented not only by the 
small dealers but also by wholesale purchasers, who 
purchased in those markets. The price of articles was 
settled as a result of haggling (see Baveru Jat.) between 
the parties and it seems to have varied according to 
demand and supply. We have instances of wholesale 
purchases, though the inforination on the head is rather 
meagre. 

III. For local sale both retail and wholesale, there 
existed shops (Apanas) in the cities. These shops were 
mostly owmed by single merchants. 

Of merchants some specialised in the trade of single 
commodities. Of such Panini refers to salt-merchants, 
and spice-merchants. (Lavanika, Salaluka ; IV, IV 51 
to 54.) In addition to these, there were retail shop- 
keepers, who had their shops (Apana) in villages or 
towns and sold various articles of every day use, and 
also retail traders and hawkers who moved with their 
goods on carts or donkeys (see J.E.A.S., 1901, 

^ It is ditScalt to find out tho osiact meaniuij^ of tlie word Nigarua. 
Mrs. Rhys Davids .(J.E.A.S.,, 1901), denies the existence of markets or 
of market-towns. According to her no clear references to market places 
in towns or market-towns or to markets as periodical or permanent are 
found; nor any word equivalent to market is as yet forthcoming.’* Also 
there is no mention in the Jatakas of any rural iustitutiou rsssmbling the 
still sarviriBg barter-fair or hsut.” 
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p. 873). As to the shops (Apana, Panyagara), we 
hear of some for the sale of the textile 

Shops. 

fabrics, groceries, and sellers of 
flowers, grains, and other articles. Hotels and taverns 
too existed, (see Vin. 11. 267; IV. 243 and 249), 
Slaughterhouses, ale-houses, and hotels for the sale of 
cooked meat and rice existed. As regards these last, we 
have repeated mention in the Arthasastra and some early 
Buddhist works (see Arthasastra, Book H, and Vinaya. 
1. 20, II. 267. D. 22). The Arthaiastra mention 
slaughter-houses for the sale of meat, drinking-houses, 
ale-houses, hotels, shops for the sale of cooked rice, 
meat, and other kinds of food. (Note the words 
Panyagara .4udanika, Pakkamarnsika). 

Sellers of vegetables and other minor commodities 
brought their goods and halted at the city-gate and 
hawked thence fo^ sale. So also hunters and fisher- 
men brought meat and fish from outside to the markets 
in the town or carried from door to door. 


No Eegulation of Prices. — As yet, however, 
there is nothing to prove a regulation of prices as we 
find in the Arthasastra or in the later Smrtis. Accord- 
ing to the Jataka evidence, purchases on behalf of the 
king were made by a royal officer, and the price of these 
was settled by a man named 
Official \ aiuer. ^ ^ “ Agghakaraka ” Or the court-valuer. 

Whether this was the germ of the later system of 
price-regulations by the king we do not know. As 
a matter of fact, we have no mention of such 
interferences by royal officials, neither in the Dharma- 
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sutras nor in the Jatakas, nor in the older Buddhist 
records.! 

Lev? of Ddtt. — This valuer or Agghakaraka, 
according to the Jatakas, also assessed the toll on 
articles, e.g.,oi a, twelfth on local produce an d a tenth 
on imports from abroad. The toll was collected by the 
Valipragrahakas and other minor officials. On wines, 
a duty was levied and this was often collected by the 
village headmep.; 

X' Business ORGAKiSAXiON.—Apart from the busi- 
ness or commercial dealings conducted by single 
individuals, we find some information as to existence 
of joint undertakings. Aten often joined each other, 
till the completion of their journey. Thus from the 
Jatakas we learn that caravan lucrchauts or sea-traders 
united for this purposp. Several Jatakas, c.<j., the 
Cullasetthi Jataka (No. 1), the Kutavduijn, (No. 203), 
the Serivanija, Mahajanaka Jat. (No. 530), MaluV 
vanija (439) and the Jarudapana Jat. (No. 256), all 
seem to testify to the tendency of merchants to unite 
together for specified commercial undertakings. 

Thus the Cullasetthi Jat . (No. 4), describes the 
joint purchases made by 100 Benares merchants from 
a young man who had purchased the contents of the 
ship by depositing his ring;. The 
Joint nndcrtakiDgi,. Kutavanija Jstaka describes the union 

of two merchants from Benare?, who liaj taken five 
hundred waggons of merchandise with each. At the 
end of the transaction we find one of them claiming 
a double share, which however was disallowed by the 
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other party. Similarly the Suhanu Jataka speaks of 
horse-dealers of north, who carried on their transactions 
jointly. Likewise the Serivanija Jataka (No. 3) gives 
us the story of two hawkers carrying on business jointly 
and dividing the profits between them. The Maha- 
vanija, too, gives us the same information, e.p., of 
merchants joining together and going out in search of 
treasures under an elected leader. The Mahajanaka 
Jataka speaks of similar agreements among sea-traders. 
The Jarudapana (256) gives us some more information 
and tells us that not only did the merchants proceed 
jointly, but divide a treasure-trove among them, 
showing the nature of the union. 


No joint-stock 
coropanies. 


But here one important question comes up for dis- 
cussion. With the scanty information at our disposal 
we cannot as yet make ourselves sure, as to whether 
these joint undertakings were of a permanent nature, or 
there were temporary unions which, 
ended with the end of the undertaking. 
As yet the evidence at our disposal 
points to the possibility of these being of the Ltter 
type. This appears to us from the instances of 
Sambhuya Samutthanam in the Artha^astra where all 
such undertakings are mostly of a temporary nature. 

Probably, real and permanent business organisations 
or joint-stock companies, which w'e find in the later Smrti 
works, as yet did not arise. But anyhow these may be 
regarded as the forerunners of later partnership organisa- 
tions and of joint-stock companies. The great develop- 
ment of trade led to their legal recognition in later periods. 
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OCCUPATIONS 



The rise of the industries, as also the development 
of trade diverted a large number of men to these new 
means of livelihood. Agriculture, though it remainei' 
the occupation of the mass of the populationj lost its 
main attraction, and men began to crowd in cities, 
attracted by the luxury and finery of city life, by the 
chances of getting employment, and by other facilities. 
The landless found a greater opportunity in the cities 

where they obtained employment 

Bise of Hub-sections. , 

easily* Labourers and artisans too 
organised themselves, and with the advancement of 
complexities or the requirements of division of duties 
were sub-divided into sub-groups. Diversity of occu- 
pation too had an influence on the social organisation, 
as we shall explain later on. 

As to. the various occupations, in addition to those 
mentioned in' connection with the different branches 
of industry there were men of other occupations — men 
not connected with agriculture or any of the important 
branches of industry, but whose services were important 
to. the community. The greater number of these had 
come into existence towards the close of the Vedic 
period. Subsequently more new occupations arose. 
Most of these had their Qw;n guilds and their own 
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regulations. The following is a list of the professions 
and intellectual and cultured occupations 

1. 1. The Physicians, Surgeons, Child Doctors : 
(Vejja, Komaravacca). These men were often highly 
paid. Thus, Jivaka obtained a fee of sixteen thousand 
pieces for curing a Setthi’s wife (Vin. 1. 272). 

2. Astrologers— soothsayers, omen-readers, magi- 
cians, performers of spells, etc. As in the Vedic period 
these were mostly Brahmins. The Brabmajala Sutta 
describes Buddha’s violent attack on those people, since 
they preyed on the ignorance of the ordinary people. 

t 3. Various orders of Brahmin Priests whose 
business, earnings, and luxury, Buddha condemned. 

4 & 5. Clerks and Accountants. — Lekhaka and 
G-anaka. Very little is known of these. 

6. Teachers : — These were highly paid by rich 
pupils, who on completion of their studies used to pay 
big fees — often 1000 kahapanas. In the various centres 
of learning which existed in those days these teachers 
had their independent establishments. Students from 
all parts of the country flocked to them. According to 
the tradition in the Jatakas,' Taxila and Benares were 
the great educational centres of those days. The people 
of Benares maintained poor students (Punna-sisya). 

II. Next to these intellectuals, there were others, 
who, not connected with productive industries, earned 
their living by amusing rich people or ministering to 
their habits ^ of luxury. As before, we hear of men 
engaged in dancing and singing, musicians, clappers, 

34— 1334B 
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acrobats, actors in theatres, courtesans, .professional 
boxers, wrestlers, story-tellers, etc. The word Nata 
meaning an actor occurs even in Panini (IV. 3. 110- 
1-29). 

Ill, Lastly, there were those who engaged in 
various menial occupations. Of these 
we have as before the barbers, cooks, 
washermen, bath-servants (Snapaka, nahapaka), 
shampooers (sarnvahaka), various grades of army folk, 
grooms, elephant-keepers, garden-keepers, charioteers, 
carters, caravan-guards, day-labourers, sailors, hunters, 
fishermen, butchers and slaves (D. 1. 51 ; Bud. Ind., 

p. 88). 


Menial occupation. 


Courtesans lived in cities and exacted big fees from 
their visitors. Some of them like Ambapali were rich 
and, far from being despised, held a high position in 
society. Princes and nobles all vied with each other 
in paying court to them and honouring them. Ambapali 
and Salabati were the pride of cities. In the Artha- 
4astra we find regulations to control them and an officer 
was appointed who was- in charge of the courtesans of 
the city. Keepers of gatnbling-houses tod existed, and 
these were frequented by all grades of people. During 
the period described by the Jatakas, there was hardly 
any state control over these. In the next period we 
find an officer appointed by the state to control these 
houses. Keepers of slaughter-houses, and ale-house- 
keepers had a place withit 'the city and plied a brisk 
trade. Hotels and hotel-keepers too existed, but infor- 
mation .is rather meagre, 
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Occupation was mainly hereditary, though it could 
often be changed. From the Jatakas which give us a 
realistic picture of society we get innumerable instances 
of such changes in hereditary occupation. But the 
tendency to follow one’s father’s occupation is natural 
and is found even now in our present-day society freed 
from the shackles of old-world conservatism. In the 
Jatakas, we find this tendency amply influeacing the 
ordinary people. Individuals and families are cons- 
tantly referred to and described in terms of their 


Occupation generally 
hereditary. 


traditional calling or those of their 
parents. Thus we find numerous 
references to families of merchants 


(Setthikula; see Phala Jat. 54). One Jataka (Visa- 
vanta, 69) speaks of a family of ^ isavaidyas (those 
who treated cases of snake-biting?). Another refers to 
a family of Pannikas (growers of vegetable. — ^Jat. 
No. 70). The Babbu Jat. (No. 137) speaks of a family 
of stone-masons (Pasana-kuttaka), Similarly we get 
mention of families of weavers, potters (Jat. No. 178 — 
in addition to those referred to), families of actors 
(Nata Jat. 212) of forest-guards (Jat. No. 265), etc. 


Low-caste people (Hina-Jacco ; vasalas) like 
Candalas, Nesadas, Vena, Rathakara, Pukkusa, 
naturally followed the occupation of their family. They 
bad no place in sodiety, and they were looked down 
upon by men of the higher castes, who would not 
think of taking to their ignoble professions. Lower 
craftsmen (Hina-sippani) too followed their profession. 
Thus barbers,’ weavers, basket-makers, potters, and 
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tanners adhered to their hereditary means of livelihood. 
Tlie Vaisyas, or the Ambatthas who are hardly men- 
tioned as such in the Jatakas, found it profitable to 
continue their own hereditary calling of trade, banking 
or agriculture (Jat. 495). 

In the case of Brahmins and Ksatriyas, the majority 
followed the hereditary intellectual or military callings. 
Some of the Brahmins distinguished them by their 
profficiency in the sacred lore, and got help from their 
students or from kings, or occasionally from localities. 
Others turned astrologers, soothsayers, omen-readers. 
Some became priest or chaplain to the king, and trained 
their children in their occupation. The generality of 
well-to-do Ksatriyas, trained their sons in the profession 
of arms, or entered the service of the king. Those 
however who could not earn a liveli- 
hood from these, took to the occupa- 
tions of the Vaisyas and Sudras. From the evidence 
of the Dharmasutras, it would appear that men of 
higher castes often engaged in the occupation of lower 
castes. Thus the Sutras, prescribe agriculture, cattle- 
rearing or trade (except in some commodities) for 
Brahmins and Ksatriyas. The evidence of Buddhists 
books especially that of the. JStakas, which give us a 
realistic picture of the society of thoseidays, proves the 
same (Rhys David’s Buddhist India, Ch. IV, on 
social grades, p. 54)., Thus in the Sarabhanga Jat. 
(522), we find the son of the Purohita training (58) as 
an archer and soldier. The Dasa-Brahmana Jataka 
(495) speaks of Brahminh’ lfiei^ engage4 as caravan- 
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guards or iu still lower occupations (see also lo.'i and 
222). Some degraded Brahmins even turned robbers 
(Mahakanha Jat. 469). One becomes a hunter (Culla- 
nandika. 222). We find Brahmins engaged in agricul- 
ture (Jat. 211 and 354) and tilling the land with their 
own hand, while others reared goats and sheep (413 
and 4-95). One Brahmin seems to have become a 
carpenter (Jat. 475). 

In the case of Ksatriyas too we find similar 
deviations from hereditary occupation. Some seem to 
have engaged in Vedic studies and Ksatriya Mahasalas 
are mentioned. Moreover, there are instances of 
princes turning traders, glorists or cooks or potters. 

Generally however trades and crafts were largely 
hereditary and traders and craftsmen in general trained 


their own sons and relatives in their own business. In 
addition to paid servants to assist them, they kept these 
affiliated apprentices. From the Jatakas we know 
something of the apprentices (Ante-vasika) . The Ante 
, vasika was affiliated to the master 

Apprentices. ■ ■ 

who was the Acarya, after the , 
example of the Vedic teachers. During the period of 
training, the Ante-vasika, like the Brahmacaries had ' 
reside in his master’s house and to perform all th 
duties entrusted .. to him. He received his food an 
clothing in lieu'of services rendered by him. 

The Varuni Jataka mentions an apprentice to 
wine-merchant who was a friend of Anathapindada 
During the absefi'ce of the master (Acariya) the work o 
selling wine was entrusted to him. The Kusa Jataka 
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(531) tells us of an Iksakii prince, who became Jiimseil 
an apprentice successively to a potter, a garland-maker, 
and a cook, of tlie Madra king in order to get an 
opportunity of coming in communication witli Princess 
PrabliavatL 

Excepting this, other details about the apprentices 
is rather meagre. In the case of apprentices of intelli- 
gence and merit they were rewarded by their master. 
Thus the Kusa Jataka, refers to this practice of reward- 
ing of apprentices, and we hear of their getting 1000 
Kahapanas (see Kusa Jat. No. 531). 



Chapter VI 


I 

MONEY AND MEDIUM OF EXCHANGE 

In this period, there was a larger circulation of gold, 
silver and coper pieces as medium of exchange. Not 
only do we meet with the old names of Niska, 
Satamana, but we find evidence of the rise of a new and 
varied currency. Of the older types of currency, the 
iSatamana and Niska are referred to in many places of 
the Upanisads and the sutras. The Chandogya 
Upanisad contains references to a Niska necklace which 
is conferred by king Janasruti Pautrayana to Raikka 
(IV. 2.). Katyayana’s Srautasutra refers to the 
Satamana (XV. 181 and 182). 

The circulation of the Niskas and Satamanas 
continued, but a newer currency system came into 
use, with the beginning of the period. The earliest 
information on his head is furnished by the Sutras of 
Panini who as we have shown flourished in the 7th 
Cen. B. C. Panini mentions the words Kamsa (V. 1. 
25 Kamsattithan) Stltaraana (V. 1. 27 — Satamana 
vimsatika-sahasra-vasanadan) Karsapana (V. 1. 29." — 
Bibhasakarsapana sahasrabhyam) Pana, Pada, Niska 
(V. I.’SI and V. 2. 119 ; and V. 1. 30). We also hear 
of the Vista (V. 1. 31. — Vistacca — Suvarnatolaka) for 
the purchase of goods. In V. 2. 65 and VI. 2. 55 the 
word Hiranya is mentioned but the meaning is not 
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clear (in Y. 1. 56 Dhanahiranyat kame). That, 
all of these were coins, some of silver and gold, 
others of .copper or base-metal we have no doubt, 
as is proved by the evidence of later works. In 
the case of Vista however we have some difficulty 
since we hardly find the use of the Vista or 
Suvarna-tolaka in later literature. Moreover the 

evidence of Panini is really significant and proves, in 
. clear and unmistakable terms, the practice of stamping 
impressions on coins. The Sutra in question is V . 2. 
120 (Rupadahata prasamsayoryap) where we get the 
rule for the addition of the yap suffix on the word 
Rupa to designate both a coin-piece bearing impres- 
sions, and also to signify a man of fine appearance. 
Ihata has been explained by the Ka^ika commentary, 
.as bearing impression by stamping “ Kighatina — 
tadanadina, Dinaradisu rupam yadutpadyate tadaha- 
tamucyate (see Kasika, on V. 2. 120). These stamped 
coins known as Rupyas or as they are called in prakrt 
dialects, Rupiyos obtained^ large circulation ini the 
next centuries.^ 

.. Coming to the Buddhist works, we have repeated 
mention of the words JSfikkha, Suvanna, Hiranfia, 
Kahapana, Kainsa, Pada, Masaka, Kakanika which all 
designated pieces of gold, kilver or of other metals 
used as mediums of , exchange. In addition, there 


^ Tbe atteDtion of scholars was drawn to this Sutra by the late Dr. 
Goldstiicker (see Namismata Orientalia, p. 39, note S). This question of 
stamping has been discussed very exhaustively by Prof. Dr. D. B. Bhandarkar 
in bis Carmichael Lectures on Indian Numismatics (2nd Series). 
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Sava95i» and Hirafifia, 


were pieces of intermediate or fractional value. Thus 
we meet with half-Kahapana or quarter, and Suvanna- 
masakas. 

Niekhas.— Of these, the Nikkha, Suvanna and 
Hiranna were of higher value and presumably coins 
of gold. The Nikkha was a coin equal in weight to 
that of 5 Suvannas according to the evidence of the 
early Pali literature, i.e., 5x16 masakas= 400 rati s. 

The Suvanna was equal to ^ about 
6x6=80 ratis. That it was a gold 
coin appears from its very name, “gold” and this 
compares very favourably with the names “Aurei’V 
or ihe “Louis d’or ”. In addition to these, we find 
the word Hiranna. Now it is very difficult to decide 
the sense in which the word is used. Mrs, Rhys 
Davids (J.R.A.S., 1901) comes to the conclusion 

(after comparing sortie passages in which Suvanna and 
Hiranna occur side by side — e.g., Vin III, 219) that 
they signify gold coins and unstamped bullion respec- 
tively. Hiranna perhaps stands for gold in any form, 
coined or not. A gold piece of lower value vvas the 
Suvanna-masaka, which though not mentioned in any 
of the canonical w'orks, occur more than once in 
the Jatakas. Thus the Udaya Jataka mentions 
Suvanna-masaka in connection with the attempted 
tempting of Udayabhadda by her former husband. 
Again in the Satnkhapala Jataka, we find another 
mention of the Suvanna-masaka. We do not as> yet 
know whether there vvere other gold pieces of 
intermediate value. (Oar. Lee. IL, p. 52.), 
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One important point to be noticed in this connec- 
tion is the almost entire absence of the mention 
of the Satamana. This may be explained as being 
due to the general acceptance of the standard weight 
of vO ratis in the various localities of northern 
India. 

The KiEtsiPANAs . — The next class of coins which 
obtained general acceptance was the Kabapana, and 
its fractional parts. This Kahapana or Karsapana 
was so called because it was of the weight of one Karsa 
of metal of which it was composed. 

This Karsapana seems to have been synonymous 
with the Pana if we are to take the opinion of Manu, 
but there will remain room for the gravest doubt in 
accepting his opinion (Karsapanastu vijfleyo tamrikah 
Karsikah Panay . This question will come up for 
discussion later on. We go on; however, with the 
determination of the nature of the Kahapana. The 
mass of the evidence furnished by the Jatakas and 
other portions of the Pali literature seems to support 
the view that the Kahap mas were mainly of copper 
and these were most widely in circulation in connection 
with transactions of everyday life. Thus when we 
find the daily wages of an actor put down at 1000 
Kabapanas, when we find the daily earnings of a tailor 
computed at 100 Kabapanas, when we find mention of 
the rate of carriage-hire put down at 8 Kabapanas per 
hour, when we find a fisherwoman fined eight panas for 
a small offence, in all probablity the Kabapanas 
mentioned must be taken tp be copper Kahapan is, 
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Some cases, however, present difficulty and seem to raise 
the doubt that there were Kahapanas 

KabapauM of siher i» m it i mi • t 

and gold. of Silver or gold also. Tnus in Nanda 

(39) and Durajana (64) Jatakas the 
price of a lamb is put down at 100 Kahapanas while in 
the Gamanicanda Jat. (257), the price of a pair of oxen 
is expressly stated to be 24 Kahapanas. In this latter 
case if we take the Kahapana to be copper, then the 
price seems to be not only low but ridiculous. Here 
silver Kahapana seems to have been suggested. The 
existence of silver coins of this value is proved by the 
evidence of Manu who mentions silver Puranas or 
Dharanas, though these are never called Karsapanas. 
The existence of silver Karsapanas is further proved 
by a passage of the Narada Smrti (see Viramitrodaya, 
p. 235, Rajato’pi Karsapano daksinasyam didi pravar- 
tata). Two more instances from the Jatakas may be 
quoted to prove the existence of gold Karsapanas. 
Thus when the Brahmin (in Silamimamsa Jat. 18) 
steals Kahapanas from the house of the Heranniko, 
and when the wife of a Benares merchant exhausts her 
forty crores of Hiranna by giving away Kahapanas 
everyday, we may come to the conclusion .that they 
were of gold. The assumption as to gold Kahapanas 
is thus borne out by facts and its non-occurrence is 
explained by the tendency of common people using the 
word rather loosely without reference to the metal. 

Most of the naines of these coins mentioned above 
have reference to a certain weight and Mrs. Ehys 
Davids following Manu (VIII. 134-136) prepared a 
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table of the weights of these pieces and approximately 
ascertained their value. 

According to her 

146 grains of gold = 16 gold Masas= l Suvarna 

,, of silver = 16 silver Masas = l Dharanal 
„ of copper = 16 copper Masas = l Karsa- 
pana, and from this she arrived at the conclusion that — 

One Suvarna was equal to ... 1. 6s. 

,, Dharana ... ... 9d. 

,, Karsapana ... ... Id. 

From the evidence of the Manusamhita and the 
later Law Books the weight of a silver Purana was 
||=i- of a tola. Hence according to the present price of 
silver it would amount to J of a rupee or about annas. 

In the case of copper, it is clearly to be noted that 
the weight of a copper Karsapana was equal to that of 
a Suvarna. Hence the weight of each was' 9 {l = i}th of 
a Tola. Its value according to our present copper 
standard was thus less than 2 pice. 

This reference to the weight of the silver coins, as 
given by Manu, is indeed very interesting. For when 
we come to the evidence furnished by authorities 
occupying an intermediate position in point of chrono- 
logy, we note that in the days of the author of 
the Arthasastra, this silver Purana or Dharana, 
was equal in weight to 88 white mustard seeds 
(Asta^Itigaurasarsapah Kupyamasakah) multiplied by 

^ In the case of silver we find ah error in Mrs. Rhvs Davids' table since 
two Krsnalas (2 ratis) malce one silver Masaka. Hence in the case of silver the 
weight was 32 Krs^iaiaR. 
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sixteen. Now 18 Gaura-sarsapas make one Krsnala. 
Hence a Dharana was equal to 80 Krsnalas which is 
practically the same weight as that of a Suvarna.* 

The Karsapanas were of various shapes and bore 

stamping. symbols. They were square, 

rectangular and circular. As to the 
practice of stamping, we have already referred to it. The 
evidence of Panini has already been cited. The Pati- 
mokkha too refers to it in more than one place 
(V. 18, V*19). 

In those days, symbols or punches were stamped 
on them, either on one side or on both sides, as we 
know from specimens which have co.ne down to us. 
While coins of gold have not reached us, we have 
innumerable specimens of silver and copper coins bearing 
Punch-marks. The symbols were numerous, and 
represented the peculiar signs of localities, banking- 
houses, or guilds. 

The Karsapanas originated probably as early as 
the beginning of this period. They have been referred 
to the 10th century B. C. by General Cunningham. 
Prof. D. E. Bhanidarkar, in his brilliaiit lectures on 
Aatiquity Indian numismatics, would refer them 

to an even earlier period, though 
some other scholars like James Kennedy and V. A. 

^ See Prof. Dr. D. R. Bhaadarkar^s Carmichael Lectures on Indian 
Numismatics, Lee. Ill, jip. Ol-Qi* He has discussed the subject:, clearly and 
exhaustively and was the first to find out this discrepancy, and to give an 
explanation. His lectures are a valuable contribution to the subject of Indian 
numismatics. See also S. K. Cbakrabortty, ,A Study of Ancient Indian 
Numismatics. 
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Smith would refer their introduction to the sixth 
century B.C. when trade with the Semitic countries 
came to be developed. V 

A discussion of the nature and origin of these coins 
is beyond the scope of Economic History. But this 
much may be said in passing, that there is nothing 
which goes to prove that they were anything but of 
indigenous origin. Even during the Vedic period, an 
indigenous currency had come into existence and this 
was based on the weight of the Krsnala. The unit of 
weight in the case of the Karsapanas, was also 
this Krsnala and nothing else. The practice of stamp- 
ing or of putting symbols, was of indigenous origin 
and far from being borrowed. 

As yet there is nothing to prove that there was any 
central authority which regulated the currency. The 
determination of the value was by w'eight and fineness of 
tbe metal (for a discussion see J. R. A. S., 1901, p. 871 
and p. 878). Almost all the money-pieces, mentioned 
in previous pages, seem to refer to a system of weights, 
the lowest unit of which was the Krsnala or Rati. 

On the basis of this unit, two systems, came into 
. general acceptance. The one reckon- 

ed the weights of the coins of the 
highest value at 100 Krsnalas, while according to the 
other 80 Ratis became the standard weight of all coins 
whether gold, silver or copper. The older Satamana 
standard thus still continued in some localities, and 

* For date and origin, see John Allan, Cat. of the Coins of Ancient India, 
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this is proved by the evidence of the Vinaya Pitaka 
which in one place computes one Pada for 5 Masas. 
Hence according to the practice of that locality, one 
Kahapana was equal to 5 x 4 = 20 (masa) X 5 « 20 x 5 
= 100 Batis. The same perhaps gives an explanation 
to the statements in early Pali literature which reckons 
0 Suvannas to the Nikkha. If we regard this Nikkha 
according to the older standard of 100 Batis, then 
400 Batis = 5x80=400. Hence 5 Suvannas made one 
Nikkha. 

We have at present very little evidence at our 
disposal to enable us to determine whether gold or 
silver was the accepted standard of currency. Both 
the' standards seem to have existed side by side.' 

The copper or bronze pieces were used as token 
coins or ordinary media of exchange, and their 
value depended on the market. Their purchasing 
power in a market of abundant supply was 
very great, as we may know from the affixed table. 
Even such a small token as the Kakanika had a con- 
siderable purchasing power. The lowest medium of 
exchange was the Sippika or the Kapadaka or the cowrie- 
shell (see concluding verse of Sigala Jataka, No. 113). 

Last of all we must mention the Gopuccha. Panini 
mentions it in more than .one' place (IV. 4, 6, and 

^ We have for the present no means of finding out the relation existing 
between the various standards, its regar?s the ratio between the values of 
gold and silver, we are .indebted to Dr. D. R Bhandarkar. On the basis of 
Very reliable evidence furnished by a second century inscription, he has found 
out the ratio between gold and silver as 14 : 1. This must be regarded 
as a piece of invaluable service to the history of Indian currency. 
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V. 1, 19— Arhad-agopuccha-saipkliya-parimanat thak). 
The meaning of this is very difi&cult to find out and 
we do not know whether it meant the simple ‘ cow 
tail’ or a metal piece bearing the impression of the 
cow-tail. 

Barter In spite of this wide circulation of 
metallic currency, barter continued to exist side by 
side with it. As to barter, some of the Sutras of 
Panini prove its existence in his time (See Panini 
V. 1,26 — Surpad an anyatarasyam ; also V. 1, 27— 
Satamanaviinsatika-sahasra-vasanadan ; V. 1. 27 — Tena 
kritam). As examples of these Sutras we have a large 
number of words which prove the existence of the 
practice of exchanging one article for another. Thus 
we have vasanam, anything purchased with vasana, 
anything bought with surpa — ^aurpa ; anything bought 
with the exchange of mudga — maudgika and so on. 
The continuance of barter was due to the ease with 
w'hich husbandmen or ordinary people could exchange 
their goods readily and easily. 

In those remote ages, sale of and trade in articles of 
agricultural production was looked down upon by the 
higher castes (e.g., the Brahmins and the Ksatriyas) 
and consequently we find barter recommended to them. 
Apastamba and Gautama expressly say so (Apastamba 

I. 7.20.15). Thus while trade is forbidden, a Brahmin 
is allowed to barter sesamum, rice, cooked food, other 
slaves articles and (see Va. Dh. S. II. 31 to 39 ; also 

J. R.A.S. 1901, p. 876). Barter was also prescribed 
for Buddhist monks and members of the Order since 
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they could neither use nor carry gold or silver (see 
J.E.A.S. 1901, p. 876; Vin, II. 174; III. 215-223 
also Vin. text 1. 2. 2. N. 1 ; see Patimokkha, V. 18. 
V, 19.). The Jataka evidence, too. Confirms the use 
of barter. Thus, according to the evidence of the 
Tandulanali Jataka, rice was used as standard of value 
even in the Jataka period. 

In addition to these instances - of simple barter, 

we find also the continuance of the cow as a standard 

of value. Thus in the Sutras of Panini, we find the 

formation of compounds according to the rule “ Taddhi- 

tarthottarapada-samahare ca ” (II. 1. 51.) and as 

an example of this we have the word Pancagu (meaning 

anything bought with fivemows) which goes to prove 

the existence of the cow standard (of value) in his time. 

In the Dharmasutras, too, which fall into this period, 

^ ■ 

all fines for murder are reckoned in cows. Thus 

Bodhayana, Apastamba and Vasistha prescribe a fine 
of a 1000 cows for murdering a Ksatriya (See Apas- 
tamba I. 9, 24,1. Ksatriyam hatva gavam sahasraru 
vairaniryatanartham dadyat, 4atam Vai^yam da^a 
Sudram ; see Bodhayana — I. 10. 19,1). 

PUECHASING POWEE OF MONEY 
TABLE OF PEICES 

The Buddhist works place a mass of materials at 
our disposal, which enables us not only to form an idea 
as to the purchasing power of money but also about the 
economic condition of those days. Incidentally, these 

36-l3a4B A 


Price of food articles. 
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books tell US something as to the state of the industries, 
the luxury of the richer classes, the rates of wages 
paid to workmen, and thus give us a picture of the 
life of those days. 

The Jatakas contain a mass of details of every-day 
life, but their evidence is not always acceptable. They 
contain not only exaggerations, but an imaginary 
colouring of facts. In spite of this, however, the 
evidence furnished is invaluable, for even if we make 
allowances for such,’ we get something which throws a 
flood of light on the socio-economic life of those days. 

The purchasing power of money was high and 
articles of food seem to have been 
very cheap. Quantities of meat, 
green grocery, spirits or other articles, sufficient for a 
single man could be had even for the copper Karsapana 
—and according to the Vinaya, a small quantity of ghee 
or oil could be had for that sum (Vin., IV. 248-250). 

The price of ordinary clothing was not high. In 
the Patimokkha, six and ten Karsas 
(Kahapanas?) are put down as the 
price of coarse clothing for monks and nuns. Some 
Jatakas reckon the price of coarse Civaras at 1 Kaha- 
pana, while that for a nun is said to cost 16 such 
pieces. Eeferences are not wanting, however, to rich 
clothes costing 1,000 or even 1,00,000 pieces. 

Cattle and animals, especially those of an inferior 
quality, were very cheap. Thus in 
the Mahaunmagga Jataka (546), an 
ass is valued at 8 Kahapanas. Similarly, in the Gama- 


Clothing. 


Price of anirnals. 
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mcanija and Kanba Jatakas (257 and 29, respectively) 
a pair of oxen is valued at 24 Kabapanas, presumably 
of silver. 

Tbe price of slaves varied. In the Vessantara Jat, 
tbe price of, tbe accomplished girl enslaved by the 
Brabmin is reckoned at 100 Nikkbas in addition to 
cows and other things, while in the Durajana (64) and 
Nanda (39) Jatakas the price is put down to 100 Kaha- 
panas. Here, too, it is difi&cult to regard this Kaha- 
pana to be of copper for in that case the price would 
be too low. 

The price of horses is reckoned very high. It varied 
from 1,000 to 6,000 Kahapanas, and this may be taken 
to be copper. 

The lowest daily wages of a royal servant was 
1 Kahapana a day, presumably of 

Hire; wages. ^ 

copper. In the case of a highly- 
trained archer, the daily wages are put down at 1,000 
Kahapanas, this being an exaggeration undoubtedly. 
The fee paid to a barber for hair-cutting and shaving 
was 8 Kahapanas (of copper). Similarly, tbe fee of 
a high-class courtesan (Ganika) is reckoned at 50 or 
100 Kahapanas, presumably of copper. Of other such 
details the following may be mentioned. Cart-hire for 
an hour at Benares was 8 Kahapanas; a fish of 
considerable size cost 7 masas (288) ; a cup 
of wine cost 1 masa. Certain articles were noted 
for their high price. Thus, a chariot is valued at 
90,000, Kahapanas. For a valuable gem 100 Kikkhas 
are offered. Sandalwood iss poken of as being very 
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valuable. Of remuneration to teachers, we find 1,000, 
Karsapana, as a moderate average estimate. In one 
specified instance (the Duta Jataka, 478) we find a poor. 
Brahmin collecting 7 Nikkhas.^ 

Weights and Measures 

As stated already, the Tula (Scales) is mentioned 
in the Yajurveda (Vaj. Sam. XXX 17) and some of the 
weights, e.g., the Krsnala, Occurs in the Vedicliterature. ^ 

In Panini, we have some words, e.g., Masa, Vista, 

Adhaka, (V, 1. 63) and Drona denoting weights and 
measures. In the Arthasastra, there is a list of 
weights and measures of those days. These were ' 
regulated by the state under the supervision of a Royal 
OflSicial. : 



^ Some more details as to prices are io be found in Pick’s work and .Kai 
Sahib I. G. Ghose’s Introduction to the second volume of his Bengali translation 
of the Jatakas. 




Chapter VII 

PROGRESS OF CAPITALISM AND REACTION. : 

BANKING ; USURY 

With the development of trade and industry, there 

was' accumulation of capital in the hands of a class of 
rich men who became the capitalists and bankers of 
those days. The word Sresthi, meaning probably a 
banker, occurs in the Brahmana literature. In early 
Pali literature we hear of various grades of Setthis {e.g., 
the ordinary Setthis, the Maha-setthis of big towns, the 
Anu-setthis, and the Uttara-setthis (Jat. 118). 
The Setthis of the Buddhist literature were probably 
rich capitalists, held in high esteem by the townsmen 
and even by the kings of those days. This would 
appear from the high position of Anathapindada, 
Mrgadhara (Migara), Yasa and others mentioned in 
early Buddhist literature. The wealth of these people 
was almost fabulous and in the Jataka literature we 
hear of Setthis, whose wealth was reckoned in Kotis or 
tens of millions. Prom the evidence of these books, it 
would appear that each city contained at least one rich 
Setthi, who was designated by the name of the locality 
in which he lived. Rival Setthis tooJived in. the same 
city. Similarly, Janapada-setthis are mentioned in one 
Jataka (Nigrodha Jat.ij 445), , - ■ 

The position of the Maha-setthis is not quite clear, 
and, it is yery difficult to determine whether they were 
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royal servants, or merely held a position of pre- 

eminence in view of their great wealth ^ad headship 

of the capitalistic interests of the locality. 
seem however, to have been intimately connected with 
the kings. Several Jtokas speak of their presence in 
the court of the king (Jat. 59, Punna-pati Jat. o3 ; 
Illisa, 78; Mayhaka, Jat., 390). They seem to have 
helped the kings by advancing money and counsel 
in times of distress. As they enjoyed special favour, 
they were also under the special jurisdiction of the king 
and entirely depended on him. When any of the 
Setthis thought of enterins the Buddhist order, he had 
to take the permission of his royal master. 

' The office of the Maha-setthi was most probably 
hereditary. In case of failure of male heirs it passed to 
near relations. The CuUa-setthi Jataka mentions the 
accession of a young man to this post by virtue of his 
being the son-in-law of the Benares Setthi. 

The Anu-setthi seems to have been an assistant to 
the Maha-setthi. The meaning of the word Culla-setthi 
is not clear. ’ Some of these were made ministers of the 
kings and controlled the guilds and trading organisa- 
tions of the country. They had, according to most 
authorities, high position and dignity and were 
respected by princes. 

According to Mr. Bhys Davids, all disputes between 
one guild and another were under the jurisdiction of the 
Mahasetthi, who acted as a sort of chief Alderman over 
the aldermen of the guilds. The evidence of another 
Jataka, however (e.g., Higrodha Jataka, 445), proves 
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that the minister named Bhandagarika was entrusted 
with the duty of settling disputes between all guilds 
(SabbasenTnam vicaranaraham Bhandagarikatthanam, 
ete.). 

In the absence of other details, it is difi&cult to find 
out exactly the amount of governmental control over the 
capitalists and at the same time, the relation in which 
these stood to the various guilds. Probably the Maha- 
setthis acted in a double capacity. On the one hand 
they were the Presidents of the industrial and banking 
organisations of the city, whose interest they repre- 
sented in the royal council, while on the other hand, 
they acted as royal servants and became their councillors 
and advisers. 

Banking : — 'Clear references to banking during this 

B inking period are hardly available. We have 

however references to merchants 
helping one another in distress without any securities 
and we hear of deposits with friends (Vin. III. 237). 
The rise of a system of credits may be pre-supposed 
from the mention of purchases, by deposit of signet 
rings (Culla-setthi Jat. 4) but, as yet, there is nothing 
to prove the existence either of fiduciary currency or 
of collective banking” (J. E. A. S., 1901), In the 
next period the word Adeda is found in the Arthafiastra, 
which probably meant a letter of credit. 

Ordinary people hoarded their surpluses and kept 
these concealed underground within 

HoardiDg of Treasures, , , , , , *11 

the housci oi^ put them m cleverly 
concealed brazen jars. Bioh people kept a register of 
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the amount and nature of their hoards in inscribed 
plates of gold and silver (See Jatakas, 39, 40, 73, 
137). 

Capitalists and bankers lent money on interest. 
Panini in the 7th century B. C. refers to their trans- 
actions and some of his Sutras seem to refer to the 
^ exorbitant rates of interest exacted by 

some of the money-lenders (see IV. 
4. 30. and 31 and V. 1. 47). In his Sutras we find the 
words Dvaigunika, Traigunika and Da^aikada^ika, 
which go to prove the great profit exacted by these men. 
In the early Buddhist books we have no references to 
rates of interest, and there is nothing in the Buddhist 
canon (except an occasional slur on usurers in Maha- 
kanha Jat. 469) which denounces usury. On the con- 
trary, the Dharmasutras forbid Brahmins and Ksatriyas 
to practise usury (Vasistha II. 10). The exaction of the 
usurer was heavy. Debtors were often imprisoned for 
debts. They were not allowed to enter the Buddhist 
order and ordination was refused to any candidate who 
suffered from liabilities (Vin. 1. 76). Men were often 
reduced to slavery for non-payment of debts. Thus in 
the Therigatha,. Isidasi, a. nun speaks of herself being 
reduced to slavery in one of her. previous births on 
account of her father’s debts. ' He, unable ' to pay his 
creditors, gave her: to a • merchant . in satisfaction of his 
claim for principal and interest (Therigatha; see also 
D. 1. 71).t , . ... . . 

Loans; were contractedv .fiither on notes of hand or 
Tnapannani (Likhitam;. Vaa.D.B. XVI, 10), or on the 
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deposit of pledges. The deposit of pledges tended to 
lessen the rate of interest. There are even instances of 
mortgaging wife and children. 

When the loan was repaid, the debtor got back his 
note of hand. This would appear from the Khadi rah- 
gara Jataka (40) and also from the Ruru Jataka (482) 
where we find the highly embarrassed debtor summon- 
ing his creditors, along with his notes of hand to the 
river bank, where he promises to pay them in full but 
attempts to commit suicide in their presence by drown- 
ing himself in the river. Prom the evidence of the 
Gautama Dharmasutra (XI. 21) the usurers, seem 
to have formed a class and had an organisation (guild ; 
Varga) and certain customary laws of their own which 
governed their transactions. We know nothing about 
rates of interest from the Buddhist books, but we find 
these in the contemporary Dharmasutras. The Gautama 
Dharmasutra mentions six or seven kinds of interest.^ 
Of these some may be mentioned, e.g., (1) the ordinary 
legal rate of interest ; (2) compound interest, i.e., Oakra- 
vrddhi ; (3) periodical interest to be trebled or quadru- 
pled in case of non-payment during a certain period ; 
(4) and corporal interest. The ordinary rate is specified 
at 5 Masas for 20 Karsapanas, which comes to about 
which is not very high. (Kusidavrddhih 
dharmya virnsatih paficamasakL See Gautama, 
XII. 29). ’ J ^ " 

Vasistha, whose opinion on interest, is cited by all 
subsequent law-givers denounces the trade of the 
Vardhusika and fixes rates of interest, according to the 
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caste of the debtor. According to him, _ interest on loans 
varied from 2 to 5% per month. It stopped with the 
death of the king in whose reign the transaction took 

place (Vas. Dh. S., II. 48-49). 

The regulation of rates of interest and the denuncia- 
tion of the Vardhusika go to prove the existence of the 
evils of capitalism, of cornering and the consequent 
undue raising of prices by dealers in 


DenunciatioB of the 
corDerers. 


commodities of general use. The 
0 vils of capitalism and cornering led 
to state-intervention later on, as is proved by the 
evidence of the Artha^astra in which we find not only 
regulation of prices and profits but laws against corner- 
ing and the fixing of rates of interest. According to 
the Artha^astra, the rate of interest varied with the 
risk undergone by the capitalist who lent his money 
(see Ch. on Rnadana, pp. 174-75). 

According to the law of the period, sons and heirs 
of a debtor were bound to pay off his debts unless these 
were contracted for evil purposes or other specified 
purposes for which no such liability was recognised 
(Vas. Dh. S. XVI. 31 ; Gau. XII. 40. 41). 

Contracts. — ^Business-contracts were regarded as 
sacred and were enforced by the state. The contract 
for the , purchase of the Jetavana monastery and its 
enforcement is well-known to all students of Buddhist 
literature. During the next period, in the Artha^astra, 
we find the law of contract, the law of debt and other 
allied branches of civil 
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LANDED PBOPEETY 

Landed Pbopbrty Next, we must consider pro- 
perty m land. As shown already, property in land had 
long become freed from restrictions of communal control 
and the last vestiges of such an obstruction passed away 
towards the close of the Vedic period. Land thus was 
an object of individual ownership. It could be retained 
in proprietory ownership or could be let on lease, either 
for rent or for a share of the profit (see Apastamba 
II., 21. 1. 1. 6.18). 

Land and fields also became objects of division. 
While trade and industry drew away a large number to 
new pursuits, the Brahmins and the agricultural section 
confined themselves to cultivation. To the ordinary 
Brahmin householder, land seemed to furnish all the 
necessaries of life. Agriculture, though direct partici- 
pation in it was condemned^, was allowed to them if 
other means of livelihood failed. So was the case with 
the Ksatriyas. It was also an object of gift. Some 
Dharmasutras discourage traffic in land (Gau., VII. 15.) 
but the authors of the Dharmasutras attach much 
importance to cultivation, arbd if we are to believe in 
Apastamba^ a man failing to till a plot taken on lease 
was to undergo punishment and was fined. 

While the Vai^ya Dphapatis sold their products, 
the Brahmins and Ksatriyas had recourse to barter, as 
desoribeid already. Traffic if. certain classes of 
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cultural products was forbidden, ^ but other agricultural 
products they could freely barter.^ 


Ill 

DISTEIBUTION OF WEALTH THROUGH 
INHEEITANGB AND DIVISION 


The Dharmasutras, our earliest legal authorities, 
always dwell on the merit arismg out of division of 
property, as is shown by of Apastamba and some 
other Dharmasutra writers (G-au. ; Ap., II. 14).^ 

Apastamba strongly pleads for the equal division of 
property and cites the instance of Manu’s equal division 
of property among his sons. Preferential division 
among sons, however, was general (see Ap., II. 14, 
Gau., XXVIII). 

In general, sons were heirs to paternal property and 
this they could divide not only on his demise, but even 
during his life-time, and if the mother was past child- 
bearing. Daughters too could inherit in some cases, 
and in regard to maternal property they enjoyed 
preference to sons. 

As mixed marriages were tolerated, various kinds of 
sons were recognized. The twelve kinds, enumerated in 

1 The regulations of the Dharmasutras forbidding Brahmins to trade are 
very interesting tsee Apa. I. 21, 10-16; Gau. VII. 8-21; Vas. II. 16-39^. 
Certain traffics, e.g., in slaves, slave girls, animals for slaughter, cows, lac, salt, 
poison and ' arms are, entirely forbidden. In regard to agric.dtural products, 
sesamom and rice, and according to some, red and black pepper were forbidden 
articles of trade. Trade in cloth was forbidden by some. Selling of milk 
caused degradation in three days. Similarly according to some, traffic in land 
and all ammals was forbidden (Gau. 15). 
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the Smrtis, were all recognized in society. Some of 
these were recognized heirs, while others succeeded if 
the former did not exist. 

Various causes were operating for the preferential 
consideration of the claims of some kinds of sons. 
Mixed marriages were becoming unpopular and we have 
clear evidence proving that preferential shares were 
allotted to sons of wives of higher castes. 

The tendency to equal division in Apastamba is worth 
noticing. Preferential division was already telling on 
social conditions and came to be regarded as unjust. 
Similarly, the exclusion of some kinds of sons shows 
that men were alive to the evils of too minute divisions. 

As we proceed, the daughter’s claims get less and 
less support. 

Joint families existed, but probably these were 
more numerous among the cultivating and artisan 
classes, and fewer among the wage-earners and those 
who followed the professions. 

Other causes of distribution of wealth existed, e.g., 
charity and munificence^ Of the various castes, the 
Brahmins received gifts from princes and people. 
Charity caused much wealth to flow from the rich to the 
poor. In the Buddhist literature, especially the Jatakas, 
we have instances of public charity either in the cause 
of the church or for Ihe poor. Anathapindada made 
gifts to the church, and many such charitable millio- 
naires existed. Gifts to ^he church, however, became 
unpopular, as we shall see later on. The village people, 
too, spent money for local charitable undertakings. 



Chaptbe VIII 
LABOUR 

Labourers were mostly free and worked for their 
wages. The free labourers (Karmakara, Kammakara) 
entered into contracts as to their works and wages and 
in cases of dispute wages were settled by experts. The 
wage-earning labouring class existed in the days of 
Panini who mentions the words Vetana and Yaitanika 
(IV, 4. 12). In early Buddhist 
Free labourers. literature, the Kammakaras are 

repeatedly mentioned but details are wanting. In 
addition to these, there were the day-labourers (Bhati- 
karakas) whose lot was probably harder. Some of the 
labourers were paid daily or monthly, while others were 
given food only. In regard to rates of wages something 
has already been said. 

Next, there were the unfree labourers, e.g., slaves, 
who are mentioned in the early Buddhist literature, the 
Jatakas and the Dharmasutras. Slaves were often 
employed to serve in their master’s household or per- 
forming other duties in the field. The causes of 
slavery were many, e.g., capture in war, judicial 
punishment or degradation, voluntary enslavement 
and slavery for non-payment of debt (see Therigatha, 
441 ; also D. I. 60, 92, 93, 104 ; Vin. I. 72 ; Dialogues 
of Bud. I. 19), The Jatakas, too, speak of four or 
five kinds of slaves. Thus in the Vidhura-pandita 
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Jataka, No. 545, we find four classes of slaves, e,gi,, (o) 
children of slaves, (6) those who sell themselves to 
others for food or protection, (c) those who recognise 
others as their owners, (d) those sold for money. 

Large numbers of men seem to have been reduced 
to slavery, by the raiding forays of robbers who cap- 
tured men and women and sold them into slavery. 
Others appear to have lost their freedom, as punish- 
ment for heinous crimes. An instance of such 
degradation of status is found in the Kulavaka Jataka, 
where the king enslaves the tyrannical headman, 
as punishment for bis crimes. The existence of 
slavery as a judicial punishment is found even in the 
Arthasastra. 

Most of the slaves were domestic servants and 
were probably well treated, though violence to them 
was not illegal. They resided in the family of the 
master and performed all sorts of household duties. 
Some of the Jatakas bear evidence to their kind 
treatment. Thus in Jatakas 382 (Sirikalakanni) and 
421 (Gahgamala) and 354(Uraga Jat.) we find the slaves 
and slave girls treated as members of the family. The 
slaves of the Samkha-settbi in Asampadana Jat. (131) 
bear testimony to their kind treatment, and of their 
loyalty to the ex-master. In the Nanda Jat. (39), the 
master shows his confidence in his slave by informing 
him of the whereabouts of his treasure. Again in the 
Nanacchanda Jat. (289), the Brahmin consults his 
slave girl Punna as to the nature of the boon he 
should ask of the king, „ 
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This was, however, the better side of the picture. 
In the hands of cruel masters the lot of the slave was 
one of terrible misery. Thus in the Namasiddhi Jat. 
( 97 ), the master and mistress of the slave girl 
Dhanapall, beat her and put her on hire to work for 
others. Moreover, from the Jataka evidence, we 
further know that it lay in the power of the master, 
to beat his slave, to imprison him or to brand him. 
This is proved by the Katahaka Jat. (125). ^ There we 
find Katahaka the hero, a son of the Setthi by a slave 
girl. As a young man he had to act as a page to the 
master’s son, and he always feared lest on the slightest 
offence, the master would beat him, imprison him or 
brand him. Thus thinking he took the earliest 
opportunity of escaping from his master’s house and 
succeeded in marrying the daughter of a frontier 
Setthi cleverly impersonating as the real son of the 
Setthi. 

. ' We have in the early Buddhist books or in the 
Jatakas nothing to prove that a master could with 
impunity take the life of his slave. Probably that 
right too resided in the master, and this we may infer 
from the introductory portion of the Cullasetthi Jat. 
(4) where the daughter of the Setthi feared that the 
father would cut her and her slave-lover to pieces if 
he heard of their liaison. 

The chief difficulty with the slave was his loss of 
persona. Nothing except freedom could improve this 
social degration. The marriages of slave with free 
women hardly improved their status. Sons of slave 
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girls by their masters were hardly regarded as free men. 
Thus the Licchhavis uever regarded Vasavakhattiya as 
a member of the SSakya family, since she was the 
daughter of a Sakya prince Mahanama by the slave 
girl Nagarnunda. Stories of intimacy of masters with 
slaves are common and in the Jatakas we have at least 
two instances of a master’s daughter falling in love with 
a slave. Many staves ran away from their masters, 
crossed the frontier and improved their position by 
marrying the daughters of respectable people (125 — 
Katahaka Jat. ; Kalanduka Jat., 127). 

Slavery was not restricted to a particular class or 
caste. Brahmins, Ksatriyas and men of high birth 
were often reduced to slavery. The traditional 
Buddhist accounts paint Purana Kassapa and Ajita 
Kesakambali as being slaves in their early life. The 
Vessantara Jataka seems to point to the fact that the 
enslavement of a high-born prince or princess was 
nothing which could shock the social ideas of the day. 

In the Arthasastra alone (written early in the next 
period) we find regulations for the protection of slaves 
from the unkind and cruel treatment of their masters. 
In addition, there are regulations for the manumission 
of slaves on account of ill-treatment or their being able 
to pay their own ransom. The tendency of the 
Arthasastra was to abolish slavery altogether. The 
Buddhists regarded slaves as the property of their 
masters and did not allow them to enter the order. 
Other religious orders seem to have admitted them, 
and admission into any religious order made them free 

38— 1334B 
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men. Manumission of slaves was looked upon as an 
act of virtue. In the Dharmasutras we find slavery 
existing though, according to A.pastamba, a Brahmin 
was never to engage in the traffic of slaves (1, 7, 20. 15). 
He was, however, allowed to exchange his slave for 
another. Perhaps, here we may find the germs of 
that liberal tendency which is so well developed in 
Kautilya. 

The average price of an ordinary slave was not very 
„ high. The preambles to the Jatakas, 

e.g.y the Nanda Jataka (jno. 39) and 
the Diirajana Jataka, point to 700 pan as. In the 
second Jataka a man speaks of his “ wife being meek 
as a slave girl bought for 100 papas some day, and a 
terrible termagant some other day.” Prom another 
Jataka (Sattubhasta No. 402) we know that 100 Karsa- 
panas was enough for a slave. 

The price of slaves varied with their accomplish- 
ment, good birth or (if a woman) beauty. In the 
Vessantara Jataka the princely father, when parting 
from his boy and daughter, speaks of the daughter as 
being only fit for a princely purchaser who could 
offer 100 Niskas, in addition to a hundred slaves, 
horses, cows and elephants. In the case of the prince 
his ransom-money was estimated only at 1,000 
Kahapanas. 

The number of slaves was undoubtedly very large, . 
but we have very little evidence to prove that in India 
slavery ever became the basis of the economic life of 
the people ; on the contrary, free labour predominated. 


Chapter IX 


CLASSES OP POPULATION 

1. The Land-owning Classes. These, whose 
origin towards the close of the Vedio period we have 
already traced, included the nobles who formed a 
hereditary proprietary class living on the labour of 
their subjects and tenants and giving themselves up to 
amusement or other pursuits. In addition to these 
another land-owning class existed in the Mahasalas, 
who were mostly Brahmins and in some cases 
Ksatriyas. The Jatakas, too, speak of the gift of 
Bhogagramas to priests. They enjoyed grants of 
villages made by kings of Kosala and Magadha. In 
the dialogues of Buddha we find the names of many 
such people, who received royal bounty in this shape, 
by virtue of their proficiency in the sacred lore. The 
agriculturist householders were represented by the 
Gahapatis and Kutumbikas of the Pali literature. 
Most of these like Bha.radvaja or Dhaniya owned big 
plots of land and cultivated them. The majority of 
them were well off and happy, and were men of 
wealth and substance. Some, however, seem to have 
fallen on evil days and had to work as labourers 
(Sutano Jat. 398). 

2. The Merchants. Though fewer in number 
they were perhaps the wealthiest section of the 
community, and made large gifts to the poor or to the 
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religious orders. Some of them had huge fortunes 
always estimated in Kotis. 

3. The Artisans (men of the guild). These 
were free men and enjoyed a considerably high social 
position. Their wealth was c onsiderable and they were 
above the reach of poverty. Their corporate organisa- 
tions made their position stronger. 

4. The Wage-earners and members of indepen- 
dent PROFESSIONS. This class which must have been 
a considerable one included men who followed the 
occupation of physicians, teachers, accountants, and 
priests. This class was not generally very wealthy but 
was above want. Occasionally, some of these made 
good fortunes (note the instance of J ivaka the physi- 
cian, who got a fee of 16,000 gold pieces). Teachers 
mainly depended on the fees paid by students and 
occasionally received big sums. 1,000 Karsapanas was 
the amount generally paid on the completion of study. 

5. Poorer labourers, slaves and aborigines. 
The condition of these classes was not very enviable. 
They often suffered from want and had to depend on 
others. Often they sold themselves to slavery. 

In point of wealth and social importance arising 
therefrom, the princes, the nobles and land-owners as 
well as the Sresthi bankers, and merchants occupied 
the highest position. Next in importance were the 
middle-class householders and Grhapatis owning and 
cultivating their own fields, the artisans and the 
ordinary traders. Below these were the poorer culti- 
vators of the soil, men engaged in lower arts (hina- 
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sippaui) and the labourers and servants. At the bottom 
of the society were those who lived by hunting, or 
gleaning the fields, the aboriginal tribes and the slaves 
who were regarded as the property of others. 

: ,n 

WEALTH: LUXUEY: CHARITY 

The general wealth of the community was high and 
this is proved by the stories of the hoards of bankers 
and merchants, the large use of gold and silver money, 
and the luxury of upper classes. The hoarded wealth 
of the rich was estimated in kotis, and they spent it 
liberally. Their munificence is apparent Jfrom stories 
of large donations to various religious orders and the 
establishment of almoneries. Thus in Khadirangara 
Jat. (40) we are told of a Setthi who had established 
six almonaries, two within the town and four at each 
gate. The preamble to the same mentions the pious 
benefactions of Anathapindada and these included the 
establishment of almoneries, and supply of food to the 
monks. Incidentally we hear of the practice of dedicat- 
ing tanks on square paths and the non-realisation of 
loans advanced to traders or householders in distress. 

The existence of the dancer, singer, dress-maker, 
shampooer, acrobat, actor, and the story-teller, who 
forined a non-producing parasitical class, point to the 
prosperity of the upper classes. It is further proved by 
the rich festivities, large fees paid to courtesans, the 
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high price of rich wines and the stories of betting with 
big sums (see Bhuridatta Jat., 543). The middle-class 
people were happy and often above the reach of want. 
They too lived a life of ease, indulged in charities, 
made gifts to the Order, raised money by subscription 
for charity or for works of public benefit and joined in 
merriment and festivities. 

Of. course, the poor often suffered from the exactions 
of money-lenders or the raising of prices by cornering, 
as they do in all ages and at all times. Famines too 
occurred at intervals and added to the distress of all 
classes. 

One thing, however, is noticeable, e.g., the bitter 
struggle for existence was wanting in the country taken 
as a whole. This was due partly to the f act that the 
production in the country was ample and society did 
not rest content with the happiness of classes, but felt 
for its members in distress. Hospitality was regarded 
as the highest duty of householders. The Dharmasutras 
repeatedly enjoin the duty of feeding guests, infants, 
old and sick people, pregnant women, and even Sudras, 
who come for food (Apastamba says, a Sudra may be 
fed after he has performed some work for his host ; 
see Apas. II. 2. 4.19). While such was the social 
duty of all householders, the king was regarded, as we 
shall see later on, the natural guardian of the widow, 
orphan or the indigent. Ipastamba calls upon kings 
to build a hall open to guests learned in the Vedas 
and an assembly-house for the use of men of the 
three upper castes ahd to see that no ' Brahmin 
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suffers from hunger in his realm (Apastamba II, 
10. 25. 4-12). 

India was rich. Stories of her great wealth and 
prosperity reached the ears of foreigners and roused 
their greed, and this made them invade India. In the 
5th Century B.C. the poiiion of the Punjab under the 
occupation of the Persians was regarded as the 
wealthiest province of their empire and yielded the vast 
tribute of 360 Talents of gold annually 3,000,00o). 


Chapter X 


GENERAL OHAEACTEE OF ECONOMIC EVOLUTION 

From what has already been said, it would appear 
that the general economic condition of the country was 
one of great prosperity. The mass of the people was 
well off, knowing little of scarcity and as yet there was 
nothing of that bitter struggle for existence which 
characterised the subsequent stages of development. 

This many-sided prosperity of the country was due 
to various causes which tended to give a wider scope to 
the activity of the various classes of the population. 
Agriculture flourished, under the fostering care of the 
princes, new plants were cultivated, and the quantity 
of production was increased owing to the extension 
of the Aryan population over the fertile regions of 
eastern and south-eastern India. 

The introduction of silk and cotton cultivation 
paved the way for the development of the textile 
industry. The opening of direct trade-relations with 
western Asia gave a further impetus to the growth of 
Industry and foreign industry by Opening up new markets 
for the productions of Indian handi- 
craft. The growth of industry in its turn gave the 
industrial sections a better opportunity and added to 
their prosperity. 

Their guild-organisation became more and more 
complete and with its help they improved their 
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condition. Artisans and labourers were better off and 
they could earn fair wages without being dependent 
on any other section of the population. 

Side by side with these, other changes too took 
place. The main centres of activity 
^_^MoTementofpopuia- industrial and commercial 

sections of the people were shifted 
from the villages to the towns which grew in prosperity. 
The landless and poor labourers, in addition to the 
rich, congregated into the towns, which became centres 
of distribution for the goods of various country-parts, 
and this again gave an impetus, which tended to widen 
the scope of national activity. 

The revival of trade contributed to the wider circula- 
tion of metallic currency and added to the wealth of the 
country in general. All these causes added to the 
prosperity of the various sections of the populace. The 
masses became richer, and India became prosperous 
than ever. Her mariners exploited regions beyond the 
seas, came in touch with foreign nations and added to 
the country’s wealth. 

Town life or the new conditions were, however, 
distasteful to a conservative section, especially the 
Brahmins, who are asked not to frequent towns or the 
congregation of the many. They continued to prefer 
village life, and remained attached to agriculture and 
continued their abhorrence for trade or industrial life. 
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Chapter XI 

THE STATE IN EBLATION TO ECONOMIC LIFE 

The socio-economic ideas of the period as also the 
ideas regulating the relation between the individuals 
and the state were gradually evolved out of the similar 
conceptions of the Vedic Age. The people expected 
protection and active help from the state. We have 
very little of theories in regard to these matters in the 
Buddhist books, but, as stated already, the ideal king 
is represented as granting loans of corn to peasants, 
or settling them on royal land. 

In regard to the relation subsisting between the 
king and his subjects, a contractual obligation was 
supposed to subsist between them. The germs of this 
theory are found in the Brahmana literature, while in 
the Agganna sutta we have an exposition of the theory 
of the origin of society in a contract between the king- 
elect (Maha-sammata) and the people. The theory is 
found well-developed in the Santiparva, based on an 
older tradition relating to Manu and his election by 
the people (Santi. ch. 67). 

As regards taxes paid to the king, these were 
regarded as wages paid in lieu of his services. In regard 
to the sources of the king’s revenue we have very little 
of details in the Buddhist books. But from the scanty 
information available we find that these included — 

(1) a share of the produce of fields, measured and 
exacted in the name of the king by the Drona-mapaka; 
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(2) duty on articles of merchandise (see p. 213), 
on imports and on exports ; 

(3) excise duty on wines and liquors (chatikaha- 
pana) which the Grama-bhojakas exacted from the 
villagers; 

(4) other taxes including those collected at the 
gates of the city (see Maha-ummagga Jat.), or oocasional 
gifts made to the king on the birth of a son (See 
Suruci Jat.). 

In the Jatakas we hear of no taxes on the artisans, 
but we have instances of villagers uniting to do service 
for the king {e.g., to help him in his hunting expedi- 
tion.) 

In the Dharmasutras we have more details. 
According to these the taxes included — 

(а) a share of the produce, which varied according 
to the various authorities (Vasistha I. 42; Vasistha 
says it was 1/6, but according to Gautama it varied 
from 1/iO to 1/6 of the produce — ^X. 24). 

(б) a tax on cattle and gold amounting to is of 
the stock (Gau. X. 25, see also Santiparva, 67); 

(c) toll on merchandise, amounting to 1/20 of 
the value (Gau. X. 26-27) together with 1/60 of roots, 
flowers, meat and medicinal herbs, etc.; 

(d) duty payable by owners of ships and carts ; 

(e) gifts of merchandise, once a month, by 
merchants for less price than in the market ; 

(/) In addition to these, the king was entitled to 
ail treasure-troves, lost articles, escheats on lapse of 
heirs, a share of the booty gained in war, and further- 
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more artisans had to work one day in the month for 
the king (See Gan. X. 31). 

Exemption from Taxation Thus almost all 
producing sections were taxed, but some classes were 
exempt from taxes. Most of the exempted classes were 
non-productive and these included Srotriyas, women of 
all castes, children, students and ascetics forbidden to 
hold property, diseased persons, Sudra servants (See 
Vas. XIX. 23., Apas. II. If -26, 10-17). To these 
Vasistha adds those who live by exploiting rivers, 
forests, or hills, and also those earning less than a 
Karsapana (Vasistha, Ch. XIX. 26 and 37) as suggested 
in a verse attributed to Manu. 

Par from taxing them, the king, according to the 
evidence available, was bound to maintain the Srotriyas, 
the weak, the aged, women without means, and lunatics 
(Vasistha, XIX. 35; Gau. X. 9-12). 

Socio-Economic Ideas : — Economic theories proper 
do not seem to have been developed in those days, and 
all speculation ends in a fine idealism about a regulated 
social existence. We have nothing which can help us 
in showing whether the ancients knew, or cared to 
know the laws governing demand and supply or produc- 
tion and distribution. The conception of wealth was 
rather loose, anything enjoyable being regarded as 
wealth. 

1. Prom the economic point of view, the functions 
of the head of the community were extensive. As stated 
above, he was not to confine himself to mere police 
duties or administration of justice, but had to do 
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everything in his power to further the interest of the 
people. Society regarded the life of the , people as 
sacred, and it was the duty of the state to find out 
means of subsistence for the people. Failing that, the 
king was to maintain those without means and to relieve 
distress. As in many other primitive communities, 
the state was more social than political, and the concept 
of state-duties, though not elaborate, approaches that 
of the modern socialist. 

2. Another important point in this conception 
was the idea of social solidarity and its dependence 
on the mutual co-operation of the classes. The 
classes were assigned certain duties, and in the 
fixing of the relations, the social position of castes and 
sub-castes was taken into consideration. The caste 
theory, which had arisen in the Vedic period, was 
becoming rigid. To see that these duties are carried 
out without restraint, certain castes were forbidden 
to encroach upon those of others. This seems to have 
been the reason which restrained the Brahmin from 
directly engaging in agriculture, trade or usury. 
The idealism of the Dharmasutras, whether real 
or imaginary, is worthy of notice, and as we proceed, 
we fiind a further development of this permanence 
of relation between caste and craft in the Smrtis. 
This marks an important phase in the evolution of 
the caste system, which must be looked upon as a 
federation on the basis of socio-economic duties and 
privileges. The different .sections of the various castes 
and sub-castes were organised on guild lines, and from 
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tHe point of view of their internal organisation, were 
democratic. Within the guild, there was a harmonious 
association of labour and capital and thus a struggle 
between the two divergent elements was avoided. 

3. Society, though split up into castes and classes, 
was looked upon as an organic whole, and its salvation 
was supposed to depend upon the harmonious co-opera- 
tion of the various sections. The idea of co-operation 
gave rise to or very nearly coincided with that of a just 
remuneration or price. This, though not so developed 
as in the Arthasastra, or in the later Smrtis, shows, 
how even in these days, society expected every section, 
to exact its proper share of profit and nothing more. 
Cornering or undue raising of prices came to be con- 
sidered {Vasistha, 11. 41-51) as inimical to society and 
on the same principle the rates of interest were fixed. 
As the idea of a just price gained ground, the Vardhu- 
sika came to be denounced (Vasi§tha, II. 40-42), since 
his exactions were telling heavily on society. His food 
was regarded as impure (see Ap. I, 6, IS. 22.). 

, While exploitation of others by capitalists came to 
be denounced, society attached great importance to 
the performance of duties, assigned to individuals and 
castes and such adherence to duties was regarded as 
something leading to heaven. The conservative 
sections, especially the Brahmins, regarded agriculture 
as a duty of land-owners. Lessees and those who 
neglected it, were fined, as well as the negligent 
labourers, who were flogged. Deviations from caste 
duties in the case of Brahmins were denounced. 
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The adoption of the military or medical profession (in 
the case of Brahmins), the practice of usury or -crafts, 
and letting of houses, were regarded as causing a loss of 
social position (see Apastamba, I. 6.18.16 — 22). 

4. The concept of social duty, also called upon 
individual house-holders, not only to maintain their 
family but to help others in distress. A servant was 
also to help his master in distress. Ultimately there 
was the state, which came to the assistance of its 
indigent subjects by freeing them from taxes and 
maintaining them. 

5. Mendicancy, beggary or undue asceticism was 

' regarded as a social evil, except in the case of men in 

the decline of their life. This appears from the trend 
of the conversation between Buddha and Ajatasatru. 

I In the „ Apastamba Dharmasutra, a mendicant in 

f violation of the law has been denounced while 

Vasistha denounces begging Brahmins as thieves (Vas., 
Ch. Ill, 4). 

j, General Tendency towards State-interference 

IN Economic Life 

The economic arrangements of the period as des- 
f cribed above, do not show any' great amount of state- 

f interference. As yet there was neither the monopolies, 

f nor royal ownership in mines, nor do we find royal 

officers regulating prices and profits. Yet the germs 
' of the later system as described in the Arthasastra can 

I be easily detected in the Dharmasutras or the Jatakas, 
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Thus m regard to reveoue, tbe taxee on produce, 
the dut, on artiL ot trade, and the eFcise on mne 
exist in the Jatakos. Moreowr, in the same books 

tod the tolls collected at the gates (see Mahaummagga 

Jat.). These exist in the ArthaSastra. Ihe germs 
of the occasional taxes are found in the Jatakas. Thus 
the practice of paying a small sum to4be king on the 
birth of an heir, is clearly the formunner of the 
Utsanga. Similarly in regard to the forred labour of 

artisans, we can see its early existence in the Dharma- 

siitra of Gautama. .rr • .r. 

In regard to mines and forests, Vasi^tha seems to 

regard these as res communes, which were enjoyable 

free. Prior to the rise of the Maurya state, the 

conquests of the Saisunagas and Nandas, bad already 

converted some of these into royal domains. In the 
days of small states these belonged to nobody, but 
when these were conquered by the Magadha king, ail 
intervening territories in addition to forests and other 
unclaimable natural sources passed to the dominion of 


the conqueror. 

State regulation of prices and profits came as a 
natural sequel. In the Jatakas, we find the existence 
of the Agghakaraka, who valued everything on behalf 
of the king. Gradually as cornering began to tell 
heavily on the people, the latter looked upon the king 
to intervene on their behalf and what was once done 
in the interest of the king came to be done in the public 
interest. Similar situations, called for, and resulted in 
the regulation of weights and measures and later on, of 
the currency. 
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In regard to labour and wages, interference came 
with a view to checking the exorbitant demands of 
labouring people. The germs of a labour legislation are 
found in the Dharmasutras which lay down regulations 
for punishing servants employed in tillage or herdsmen 
who leave their work, and thereby cause loss to the 
employer. A relation between work and wages also 
came to be thought out, as we find in the Santiparva, 
ch. 67 (see supplementary chapter). We find also laws 
directed against mendicancy or beggary. Kautilya’s 
opposition to indiscriminate mendicancy marks an 
important chapter in the social history of India. 

Thus we find that the policy of interference of the 
Maurya monarchy was not the creation of a single day 
or of a single brain, but was the logical sequel to the 
forces and factors operating in the previous period. 
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Chapter I 
I ■ 

SUPPLEMENTAEY EVIDENCE FROM THE 
EiMlIANA AND THE MAHaBHaEATA 

Before we pass on to a study of the economic concli- 
tion of India attending on the rise of the centralised 
Maurya Empire, something ought to be said as to the 
picture of the economic life described in the two Epics — 
the Eamayana and the Mahabharata. 

Each of these two great works throws a flood of 
light on the conditions of India in the past, but as is 
well known to most scholars, there is a great difficulty 
in utilising the materials furnished by them. The two 
great works were not the production of a particular 
period, but grew out of older nuclei, handled and re- 
handled by subsequent composers. They thus took 
centuries to be reduced to their present form. More- 
over, though attributed to single writer, each 
seems to have been composed piece-meal, re-touched 
and so re-handled several times aftervs'ards as to leave 
the traces of subsequent handling. 

Our difficulty therefore lies in separating the various 
strata of composition, which are sura to bear the 
stamp of the age in which they were produced. The 
traditions about historical events may be reproduced 
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Mad b, a subsequeot writer, but wteievor, some one 

riea to tow a picture of social lite, it is aure o be 
influeucedimpcrccptivelyby the ideas and coiidi.ions 
rtf the ase in which the writer lives. 

Such has been the case with the Eamayana and 
™re so with the Mahabbarata. Of the two again, 
the Eamayana, though coloured 'by the poets imagma- 
tion, gives ns a picture of a more primitive period. In 
the case of the Mahabbarata, we get indeed a glimpse 
of the period to which the events are taken to belong, 
but the general picture is occasionally so coloured by 

the additions and modifications of later ages that it 

is difficult to form an idea of the period, the events o 

^vhich are professedly narrated. 

As instances of such modifications, we_ maJ 
out the mention of Dinaras in the Mahabbarata, t e 
political and social tendencies of the Anu^sana larva, 
the mention both in the Mahabbarata and in e 
Ramayana (Bala. cbs. 50-51), of foreign tribes like the 
Sakas, Ginas, Hunas or the Pahlavas, many of whom 
came to India not earlier than the first, second, 
third or the fourth centuries A.D. Other instances of 
comparatively late additions also occur. 

Yet a careful examination shows that in spite ot 
this modification of some chapters, the main bulk of 
the two Epics gives us pictures of social and political 
life far removed from those which we get in later 
compositions. The picture of social and political life 
in the Ramayana is essentially primitive. The whole 
fn tViP. past and the south was more or less 
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covered with forest. There was a vast forest region 
to the east of Mithila. The whole of the Vindhya 
region and Dandaka were covered wdth jungles, 
inhabited by wild animals and savage primitive men. 
Such was also the character of the Kiskindhya region 
and we hear very little of settled kingdoms or of cities. 

The Mahabhirata account, though more coloured by 
the poet’s imagination, gives us also the description of 
a comparatively early stage of developsaent. It was 
certainly not so primitive as that described in the 
Ramayana, yet it carries us to an age anterior to that 
which saw the great movement for the establishment 
of centralised monarchy in Northern India culminating 
in the Empire of the Nandas and later on of the 
Mauryas. We are carried back to the age of the small 
city-states, the tribal democracies, and the republican 
Ganas, and Saiighas. The picture of life, though often 
coloured by poetic imagination, is not far removed from 
that which we have in some of the early Brahmanical 
Sutras or that described in the Jatakas. To speak 
generally, the age of the Mahabbarata, as also of the 
Ramayana, was one, so far as economic life was con- 
cerned, which coincides wuth that characterised by- — 

(1) the growth of town-life, 

(2) the growth of crafts and the organisation 

of craftsmen into guilds, 

(3) the development of trade, both internal and 

foreign (though the data in regard to 
the latter are very meagre). 
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Difficult as the problem of utilising the evidences 
of the two Epics is, we think we will not be very far 
removed from truth if they are used as supplementary 
data in support of the picture of the economic life 

in the second period. _ 

We have summed up the chief characteristics of the 
two Epics so far as economic life is concerned, but 
before we enter into an examination of the above 
characteristics we must say something about the various 
regions of India in regard to their economic products. 
Both the books give us some data in regard to the 
products of the various localities in connection with 
gifts presented to kings by their feudatories, on the 
occasion of their performance of the A^vamedha or the 
Eajasuya. 

The Ramayana evidence in regard to this is rather 
meagre, but inspite of it we find the following inform- 
ation : 

II. Localities and thete Products 

1. The countries of Kamboja, Bahlika and A^nayu 
were famous for horses (Bala., ch. A I, 21). In one 
place we are told that the Kekaya king made a gift of 
10,000 horses (Uttara, ch. 113) of Kamboja. 

2. The elephants of the Vindhva region were 
known for their size and strength (Bala., ch. VI, 22). 

3. In the Ayodhya Kanda (ch. 82) we are told of 
the gift of jewels (ratnani) made by the Samudras (sea- 
going merchants) of Kautya, Apariinta and possibly 
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of the Kerala country (Kevala?) in addition to that 
made by uiorchants of Udlcya, Praticya and iJaksi- 
natya, 

4. Variou'i other conimodities are mentioned but 
the localities are not specified. Thus in many places, 
gems and pearls arc mentioned. The description of 
courts and pahuH's shows the large use of gold and 
silver. We iiear of bows and shafts of gold, golden 
coats of mail, scimitars of gold, not to speak of vessels, 
plates or seats of gold, used in bedecking palaces. In 
regard to gold, the epithet Satakumbha-maya is used 
in many places. The various chapters show moreover 
the use of bangles, pendants, ornaments, and garments 
of gold. The use of bell-metallic vessels is mentioned 
in more than one place. 

Of other products, we have repeated mention of 
silken cloth. The queens of Ko^ala are described as 
wearing silk garment and Sita in Ravana’s house is 
spoken of as wearing silk. Kambalas (blankets) are 
mentioned in many places. Thus the Bala Kanda 
(ch. 74, 3) speaks of Janaka’s gift of Kambala, Ksauma 
Ambara and carpets (pattam). Yudhajit is also described 
as making a present of Kambalas and cloths with designs 
(eitra-vastra ; Uttara. ch. 114). In addition, we have 
mention of woolen stuff (Bala., ch. 73., Kis. ch. 60) 
cotton and linen garments. 

In the Mahabharata, we have more details as regards 
these. Not to speak of scattered references to local 
products, we have in the Sabha, Rajasuya, and A^va- 
medha chapters, a large variety' of the goods brought 
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to Yadhisthira and these throw light on the various 
regions oi production. It will be an interesting study 
to compare these local products mentioned in the 
Mahabharata,_ with those in the Artha^iistra or later 
works. Such a comparison will show that the Epic 
poets did not solely rely on their imagination to furnish 
details. 

As to the various products and the localities of their 
production, we may refer our readers to the following 
chapters of the Mahabharata, e.g., Adiparva— chapters 
199, 221 ; Sabhaparva — chapters 2b, 30, 31, 49, SI. 
The first two enumerate the gifts of Krsna to the 
Pandavas while in the other chapters, we have a list 
of the gifts and presents made by the tributary princes 
to Yudhi§thira on the occasion of his Eajasuya. In 
the list of the feudatories, we have mention of princes 
and chiefs hailing from Manasa-sarovara, from the 
extreme hill regions, Meru and Mandara, from the 
East, West and from the extreme South. The tribu- 
taries include men of fabulous description, e.g., men 
with one eye, one foot, with long ears, with horns 
on their head, and all these remind us of the tales 
of Megasthenes or those embodied in the later Puranic 
accounts. The gifts include gems, pearls, gold and 
silver, varieties of cloth, carpets, precious stones, 
elephants, cows, horses, camels, weapons of steel, 
slaves, slave girls and various other things. Among 
those who make the presents were kings of the Pandya 
country, Sakas and Ginas, and according to our .present 
ideas they are but later additions. The most important 
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of these products are arranged according to the locality 
of production. 


Blephants ... Eastern countries, various loca- 

lities of west and south. 


Horses of the best Kamboja, Gandhara, Bahlika, 
quality. Pragjyotisapura. 

Cattle, kine, donkey ... Mathura, the country of the 

Vatadhanas. 


Camels 

Blankets ••• 

'Vf oollen blankets inclu- 
ding those made of 
the hair of mouse, 
and cat (vailan and 
Varsadam^an), em- 
broidered cloth and 
cloth of gold (Jata- 
rupa-pariskrtan) . . . 

Other varieties of blan- 
kets, coverlets, deer- 
skins, etc. 

Cotton cloth 

Silk 

Weapons of steel 


The western regions. 
Kamboja. 


Kamboja. 

Bahlika and Cina. 

Aparanta, Eastern countries, 
Malaya. 

Bahlika, Gina, lastern 
regions. * 

Pragjyotisa, Aparanta and the 
Eastern regions. 
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Sandal wood & aloes ... Malaya mountain regions ; also 

the sea-coast regions. 

Pearls ••• Pandya and the country of 

Mleccha princes on the sea- 
side. 

Bice and cereals ... Indus delta. 

These are the localities, and it is curious to note 
that when we come to the Arthasastra, descriptions in 
the latter work very nearly tally with this account. 
In regard to the precious metals, we find no clue to 
the regions producing gold, but the epithet Jambunada 
is applied to it (Vana., oh., *243, Santi., 39.) which is 
also found in the Arthasastra. 

In addition to these, ■ we have mention of various 
other products. Thus we find mention of red silken 
cloth (Adi., 221), cotton cloth, linen garments (Adi., ch. 
199), chariots of various descriptions, weapons, swords, 
arrows, javelins, armours, leather goods, including gloves 
made of the skin of the big golden lizzard, works of 
ivory, ornaments and various other articles of use, not 
to mention those of everyday necessity. 

III. Agriculture : Famines 

As regards agriculture^ there is nothing special to 
mention, nor, do we have any description of village or 
agricultural life. In all descriptions of cities and 
countries, we find them spoken of as abounding in food- 
grains. Villages are often described as having fields on 
their skirts. The Bamayana mentions the Mahagramas 
of the Pundras and of the Magadhas. 
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Famines, owing to want of rain, caused suffering 
on the part of the people. We have two accounts of 
famines, one in the Ramayana, in the kingdom of 
Romapada, and the other described in the Mahabharata, 
of the consequences of which a barrowing account is 
given in the Santiparva (ch. 141). 

I¥. Home and Foreign Trade : Sea Voyages 

As regards trade, we have but little details. In 
connection with the description of cities, w^e find 
mention of merchants, and also streets lined with shops 
containing merchandise. (This we find, in the descrip- 
tion of Ayodhya— Bala, V ; again in the Sundara-kanda, 
we have a description of another city; in Uttara, 83, 
a city is described as containing merchants from all 
countries). In the internal trade, river traffic was 
largely used and there was an abundance of river-craft. 
This would indeed appear from the description of the 
Ayodhya-kan(Ja, where the Candala king Guhaka, 
commands his Kaivartas to have 500 vessels in readi- 
ness, as if to resist the passage of an enemy. Occasional 
references to the sea are met with but nothing more is 
known. In one place of the Ayodhya-kanda (ch. 82) 
merchants (Samudras) of Aparanta and Kerala are 
evidently referred to. 

In the Mahabharata too, details are lacking. In 
the Sabha-parva, on the construction of Indraprastha, 
we hear of merchants comii^ to settle in the new city. 
In many places the use of river-craft is found, but 
details are lacking. In one place the Pandavas are 
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said to be using a vessel (described as Yantrayukta and 
Patakini). The Sabha-parva repeatedly speaks of 
merchants and occasionally we hear of merchants from 
foreign countries beyond the seas. 

V. Indian and Extra-Indian — Gbogeaphical 
Knowledge 

On this head some more information, however, is 
furnished by those chapters of the Kiskindhya kanda, 
where Sugriva directs his monkey chiefs to go out in 
search for the wife of his ally Eama . These chapters, 
we know not whether old or late, show that they had, 
not to speak of transmarine intercourse, a knowledge 
of Indian and extra-Indian geography, which was not 
inconsiderable. The accounts, though full of fables 
about strange men and creatures, are interesting as 
furnishing remarkable details. Thus in the East we are 
not only told of the Mahagramas of Magadha and of the 
Pundras but we are told of the land of the Kosakaras and 
Silver producers (Eajatakaras), of the islands peopled 
by cannibalislic Kiratas, Yavadvipa with its seven 
kingdoms, and of the islands of gold and silver. Beyond 
this, was the ocean of red waters, and another ocean 
with the Sudar^ana Island in it. In the south, the 
monkey chiefs are directed to go to the land of the 
Andhras, Pandyas, Colas, and Keralas, in addition to 
various countries of fabulous description. Similarly, 
in the west we find various countries enumerated. The 
account, moreover, is supposed to contain a reference 
to the Polar regions which for six months remain dark 
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and where no sun rises. We know not whether these 
are later additions, but the account is of great interest 
showing the extent of the geographical knowledge of the 
ancients (See N, C. Das. — Ancient Geography of Asia). 

VI. Development op Town Life Descriptions 

OF Towns. 

From the descriptions contained in both the 
Epics, town life seems to have been well developed. 
In the Eamayana, towns (Nagaras) are mentioned and 
contrasted with villages. Only a few however have 
been described, such as., the town of Ayodhya, the city 
of Janaka, and the city of Eama’s adversary Eavana. 
Similarly, in the Mahabharata, we have descriptions of 
Hastinapura, Indraprastha, Varanavata, the capital of 
the Pancalas and incidental descriptions of some more. 

A description of Ayodhya is furnished by the Eala- 
kapda (ch. V), and further details are furnished in 
connection with the contemplated Yauvarajya of Eama, 
or on subsequent occasios. The city is described, as 
being surrounded by wide ditches and high walls, 
in which there existed gates and towers (Attalaka) bear- 
ing pennons, carrying weapons of offence and defence 
and garrisoned by soldiers of all arms (kapata-toranavati 
and uceattaladvajavati). Within the city, lived men 
of various cashes and professions and merchants from 
different countries. There were stocks of all kinds of 
merchandise or articles of everyday necessity. In 
the Uttara-kanda (Gh. 83) another town is described 
as containing streets lined with shops of merchants. 
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It was also inbabited by. merchants of different 
countries. 

Similar descriptions of Lanka are furnished by 
various chapters (see Aranya, ch. 50, 56 ; Lanka, 75; 
Sundara, 2 and 11) which dwell upon the beauty and 
grandeur of the Demon King’s capital, but these are 
more or less the creations of poetic fancy and it is 
needless to mention details. 

The Mahabharata, similarly furnishes us with 
descriptions of towns, but these are not so detailed 
as in the Ramayana. Thus, in Chapter 207 of the Adi, 
we have the story of the building of Indraprastha, 
and descriptions of fortifications and its defensive 
arrangements. In regard to other details, we are told 
of the settlement of merchants, craftsmen and skilled 
artisans (sarva^ilpavidah). The cities of Virata and 
Drupada were similarly fortified and organised. 

Prom all these descriptions, towns seem to have 
been the centres not only of cultural life, but also for 
the distribution of goods and commodities within the 
states of those days, which may be likened to the small 
city states which existed elsewhere in the world. Some 
of the industries came to be located in the cities, as 
will be seen in the case of Ayodhya. Villages remained 
as before, productive areas. The ordinary agri- 
culturists, the masses dwelt in villages. Brahmins 
who were learned or were in the service of the 
king lived in the cities, though the poorer sections 
liked village-life. Recluses lived in secluded settle- 
ments or in hermitages though this exposed them to 
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f attacks of savages, as is well known to all readers of 
theBamayana. As in the case of the Jatakas, caste- 
villages existed in the days of the Mahabharata, and 
we have references to Brahmin villages (Anusasana 68), 
Ksatriya villages or 8udra villages, 

VII. Crapi’s and their Development Guilds 

' In regard to the various crafts, we find innumerable 

references in the Ramayana. They are mentioned in 
more than one place and we find lists of the crafts- 
people in the Balakanda (ch. XIII), e.g., on the eve of 
[ Dasaratha’s Yajfia, in the Ayodhyakanda (ch, XXCIII), 

^ in connection with Bharata’s expedition to bring Rama, 
back when the craftsmen join him (also Ayodhya), 
ch. 80 and in various other scattered places. The first 
> rOjentions craftsmen (karmantikan), skilled artisans 
(silpinah, fiilpakaras, vardhakis and khanakas) ; ch, 79 
of the Ayodhyakanda speaks of the silpi-varga while ch, 
80 gives us a long list of craftsmen. A fuller list of the 
higher and the lower crafts is supplied by the 83rd 
chapter of the Ayodhyakanda. 

From all these we prepare a full list of the higher 
and lower crafts. 

Sutra- karma- visaradah Vardhaki 

Khanaka. Yantraka 

Karmantika. • Supakara. 

Sudhakara. Vrksakara. 

Vain^akara. Carmakara.. • 

Manikara. Dantakara,. 
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Bajaka. 

Kumbhakara. 

Ausnodaka. 

Dhupika. 

Suvarnakara. 

Eambalakara. 

Mayuraka, 

Krakacika. 

Vedhaka. 

Kocaka. 

Tantuvaya. 


Snapaka. 

Vaidya. 

Gandhopajivi. 

Sastropajivi. 

Kaivartaka. 

Saililsa. 

Nata. 

Talavacara. 

Margasodhaka. 

Saundika. 

Eaksaka. 


The Mahabharata refers in many places to various 
crafts. No complete list of the crafts is furnished by 
any single chapter, but from random references we 
may make up a list. Thus the Adi parva (ch. 207), 
describing Yudhisthira’s building of Indraprastha refers 
to the various skilled artisans. Some chapters of the 
Anu^asana-parva mention various craftsmen in connec- 
tion with mixed castds. 


Weavers — including ma- Wine-makers, 
kers of blankets, silk Potters, 
manufacturers, makers Various grades of cooks, 
of woollen cloths and Soup-makers, 
carpets. Innumerable grades of 

Goldsmiths — workers in menials and servants, 
base-metal including Elephant tamers, 
karmaras. Grooms. 

Carpenters. Charioteers. 
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Various grades of masons. Sellers of garlands. 
House-builders. Washermen. 

Basket-makers. Barbers. 

Tanners. Bath-servants. 

Makers of weapons, mails, Toilet-makers. 

bows, arrows. (male and female). 

Workers in ivory. 


Whether these crafts were organised in guilds, it 
is difficult to determine, but their leaders are mentioned 
prominently in various places of the Ramayana showing 
their importance. On all important occasions the 



Naigamas (Ayo., ch. 14, also 89) are mentioned, as well 
as the Gana-vallabhah (Ayo., ch. 81). In more than 
one place, we find the mention of the Sreni-mukhyah 
(Ayodhya, — ch. 26), and in the Ayodhya-kanda, we 
find the Rajakartarah accompanied by the guilds (ch. 
79). Again on the occasion of Rama’s entry into 
Ayodhya, he is welcomed by the greni-mukhyah (Lanka 
ch. 129). 

In the Mahabharata, we find similar references to 
the Srenis and their organised character. In the Adi 
and Santi-parva chapters, we have innumerable refer- 
ences to Srenis, to Paurasanghatas, and their consolida- 
tion through Sreni-mukhyas. In many of the chapters 
dealing with the conquests of Yudhisthira and of 
Duryodhana (on the occasion of his Vaisnava-yajna), 
not only have we mention of Srenis, paying tribute on 
being conquered, but we have references to their leaders 
attending the ceremonies. Duryodhana after his defeat 
at the hands of the Gandharvas, is abashed to meet the 
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Sreni-inukhya.s (s66 A'ans.- ^ch. 248). W^e find di6d 
discarding their Srenibandha, condeained. The Srenis^ 
moreover, are described as bearing arms and in one 
chapter of the Maliabharata, Asraraa-vasika Parva 
(ch. 7) we have mention of the troops of the Srenis 
(Sreni-bala). 

Detailed information's however lacking, not because 
the Epic poets were merely writing from their imagi- 
nation, but because they dealt with facts which were so 
well known that details were regarded as unnecessary, 

VIII. General Wealth of the Community 

The general wealth of the community is apparent 
from the gorgeous descriptions of towns, royal palaces, 
or the accounts of gifts to Brahmins and sages by kings. 
India in the days of the Eamayana liad a rather small 
population, and the natural wealth of the country was 
very great, as would appear from these descriptions. 
.Even ordinary people possessed large herds of cows, 
while their rich fields supplied their wants. 

The Eamayana is full of such accounts of gifts. 
Gold seems to have been plentiful, and we hear of gifts 
of Niska (Ayodhya. 72), Hiranya and Suvarna (Bala. 
78, Ayo. 76, Uttara. 77, Lanka, 130). In more than 
one place, we find mention of articles of use made of 
gold, and the word Jambunada is used more often to 
denote gold (also Satakumbha and Jatarupa), 

The same is also true of the Mahabharata, as ,will 
appear from the different portions of the Sabha-parva 
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(see Sabha, oh. 9, 11, 3, 4, 47, 49). The various 
chapters meation Hiranyas and Suvarnas, and we have 
references to pots, vessels, and armours of gold, not to 
speak of royal thrones (see Vana. 253). We have 
mention of the iNiskas in the Sabha-parva (see 
Ch. 53). Yudhisthira is described as giving away 
Niskas to Snatakas, and in another place we are told 
that he gave away crores of Niskas to Brahmins after 
his Asvamedha. 

The chapters of the Anusasana Parva repeatedly 
extol gifts and in these we find an idea of the wealth 
of the country (see Anu., Ch. 61-69. 71-80). The 
general wealth of the community is apparent from the 
descriptions of Samajas and feasts, rich dishes, wine 
drinking (Madhu and Maireya. Earn. Kis., 30) and the 
use of garlands and ornaments by all classes. 

IX. Occupations ; Agriculture ; Lower Arts 

Agriculture was not looked down upon. We find a 
Brahmin Trijata, ploughing with plough and spade, 
and he receives gifts from Kama. Even Janaka is 
described as being engaged in ploughing. 

The tendency of Brahmins to look down upon these 
lower occupations is found in some of the chapters of 
the Mahabharata, They confined themselves to the 
Vedic studies, and allied pursuits. Yet deviations were 
numerous. The Mahabharata contains at least three 
instances of Brahmins taking up the military profession 
(Drona, Krpa and Advatthama). We have moreover 
the story of a Brahmin hunter Gautama. 
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As a rule such deviations were condemned. Thus 
Dhrstadyumna excused himself for killing Drona a 
Brahmin since he was not a Brahmin by occupation. 
In the Santi-parva (ch. 77), Yudhisthira is asked by 
Bbisma, not to grant these Brahmins the immunities 
attached to that caste but they are to be placed on the 
footing of men of the caste whose professions they 
followed. In the Anusasana-parva we have not only an 

enumeration of mixed castes (48) but find an attempt 

to fix a relation between caste and craft as we find in 
Manu and other Smrtis. 


Chapter II 
I 

CONCEPT OF BOYAL DUTY ; ENCOURAGEMENT TO 
AGRICULTURE AND ARTS 

We pass on next to a discussion of the popular 
ideas, as regards the duty of kings in relation to the 
material prospects of their subjects. In regard to this, 
the general evidence of the Epics goes to confirm the 
view, that as in the Vedic Age, the kings and rulers of 
this period also thought it their duty to do every thing 
for the encouragement of agriculture^ arts and indus- 
tries, It was one of the most important duties atta- 
ching to the royal office. The idea of Palana, which 
we find in the two Epics, is in itself a peculiar concep- 
tion of the Indian thinkers. The functions of the 
State were conceived as being more social and economic 
than political. The fruition of the Trivarga depended 
on the state. Every man desired to realise his Dharma, 
Artha and Kama, which comprised all the natural 
desires and wants, which underlie all human efforts. 
It was the duty of the state and of the king, to 
help subjects of all classes, castes and sections, partly 
by the chastisement of wrong-doers and the granting of 
even-handed justice, and partly by giving direct 
encouragement to the efforts of classes. 

Furthermore, as the prosperity of the king depended 
on the prosperity of his subjects^ self-interest made him 
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alive to the necessity of paying the greatest possible 
attention to their material welfare. 

Consequently, in both the Epics we find that the 
greatest attention was paid to the various productive 
industries, and the classes who were engaged in produc- 
tion. 

II. ViRTTi LAUDED. — The scicnce of Vartta, which 
concerned itself with the various branches of produc- 
tion, as understood in these days, was given a high 
place. Far from confining their attention to the sacred 
lore, or works on kingcraft, the rulers of those days 
not only attached an importance to it, but took care to 
study it thoroughly. As in the Mahabharata, so in 
the Ramayana, a high place is assigned to Vartta. 
Thus, in the Balakapda we find the king studying 
Vartta along with Anviksaki, while in the Ayodhya 
kanda (eh. 103),^ Rama impressing upon Bharata the 
duty of protecting agriculturists and traders, describes 
Vartta as the source of life. 

In the Mahabharata also, we find the importance of 
Vartta more than emphasised. Thus in Santi ch. 69, 
we find Vartta standing side by side with Trayl and 
Anviksaki (59—33) . Its importance is further des- 
cribed in ch. 89 (7th ^1.). The author of the 68th 
chapter goes further than this and expressly says that 
'‘Vartta is the basis or root of this universe” (Vartta- 
mulo Hayam lokah .(68—35). In the 89th chapter, 
agriculture, cattle-rearing and trade are described as the 
source of the life of this world ( Krsi-goroksa-vani jyam 
lokanamiha jivanam. 'In the Vanaparva/ the same' 
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teacliing comes from Hanuman who tells BhTma that 
Vartta upholds the universe (Varttaya dharyate sarvam 
dharmair-ctair-dvijatibhih) and that of the great branches 
of knowledge, Vartta is one (Vana, ch. 57— ,41. 30-31). 
It is needless to enumerate passages extolling Vartta, 
but those already quoted, go to show its importance in 
the eyes of kings and people. 

IIT. THEJDEALOF A P.ATERNAL GOVERNMENT 

Not only was Vartta given a high place, and studied 
by kings and people, but the princes thought it their 
bounden duty to encourage the various branches of 
Vartta and to help the classes engaged in these {e.g., 
agriculture, cattle-rearing, trade and the crafts). Both 
in the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, we find sages 
and law-givers enjoining upon kings this duty on 
innumerable occasions. In the Ramayana, Rama asks 
Bharata whether he is paying attention to the pros- 
perity of the classes engaged in agriculture, commerce 
and cattle-rearing. In the Mahabharata, such passages 
are common and occur in almost all chapters, dealing 
with instructions as to royal duty. Thus, Narada 
draws attention to the necessity of properly protecting 
the people and asks Yudhisthira whether the agricul- 
turists were happy as well as the other sections of the 
industrial population (Sabha, ch. V, 76 to 84) ; whether 
the reservoirs contained water, whether seeds and other • 
things were supplied to them, whether loans were 
granted, and whether the' 'five* watched over the 

43-1334B 
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village. Hanuman gives Bhima the same advice. The 
iiiDumerable chapters of tile Saiiti-parva all concur in 
emphasising this active duty of protection (see 56, 87, 
89) on the part of a king. The Mahabharata thinkers 
are unanimom in imparting to the head of the state, not 
only the duty of protection and justice, but the active 
duty of ensuring the continuance of life and finding 
out the means of sustenance for all classes of 
the people. Sacerdotalism emphasised the moral 
and spiritual relation subsisting between the king and 
the people. The king was to receive the fourth part 
of the virtues and merits of the people. Similarly 
if he failed to protect, if his people suffered from 
tyranny, oppression or poverty, he incurred sin. 
Again, if he failed to carry out the contractual duty 
attaching to his office he was looked down upon as a 
thief or as the Mahabharata thinkers call it, a 
“ bali-sadbhaga-taskara ” who suffered in this world and 
in that beyond (See Santi, chs. 90-91). It is 
impossible to quote all these passages, which are 
attributed to sages like Utathya, Vamadeva, and some 
others, who propounded the details of such a theory but 
the same view is again described in detail in the 132nd 
chapter of the Santiparva. Everything thus depended 
on the proper discharge of royal duties. The king 
created the age^ good and evil depended on him. Ji 
he did his duties be was worshipped as a god, if not, 
denounced as a devil. 

In lieu of these services, the king received taxes 
which were regarded as his n ages, an idea which is 
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found in the Dharmasutras. The Santi prava ! 

expressely says that the sixth part which the king 
received from his subjects was his remuneration for ' 

the protection granted to them (sa sadbhagamapi 
prajfia tasamevabhiguptaye) . 

Such was the conception of royal duties, and such 
were the relations supposed to subsist between the king 
and his subjects so far as their material existence was 
concerned. The Epic authors describe this relation by 
means of innumerable similes. It is impossible to 
discuss all these in detail, but we may mention only 
one or two points. Thus, in one passage, we find the 
ideal king compared to the mother of his subjects and 
kings are called upon to perform the duties of a mother 
to her children. As a woman in pregnancy thinks only 
of the welfare of the child in the womb, so should the 
king think of the happiness of the people (See Santi, 
ch. 66, si. 44 ; Bhavitavyarn sada rajna garbhini 
sahadharmina etc.) . In another passage we find the 
king spoken of as the mother of the people (mata pita 
gurur-gopta vahnir-vaisravano yamah I Sapta rajno 
gunan-etan Manur-aha prajapatih II Santi ch. 113). 

In other places, we find the paternal concept of 
royalty described. The king was supposed to stand 
in relation to his subjects as a father. In more than 
one place we find the king likened to a father (See 
ch. Santi, 57, si.-— 33; Puttra iva piturgrhe visaye yasya 
manavah I hlirbhaya vicari^yanti sa raja rajasattamah 11 
Again in ch. 139 — Pita hi raja rastrasya prajanam 
yo’nukampanah). 
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This paternal ideah gradually developed and 
the king became the natural guardian of the weak, the 
orphan, the widow, and it also devolved on him to 
maintain the Srotriya, or those who were without 
any means of livelihood (See ch. 86, si. 24). As 
we shall see later on, this paternal ideal developed in 
the days of Kautilya and the Maurya Empire and its 
noblest exponent was the Emperor Asoka”- himself. 

To perform all these duties, the king was entitled to 
the customary revenues, which included a tax on agri- 
cultural and animal produce, on gold, duty on articles 
of import and export, fines, treasure-troves^, lost 
articles, and various occasional revenues. The social 
contract theory (Santiparva ch. 68) enumerates all 
these taxes. 

In normal times, the king exacted these taxes with- 
out injury to the people. In the chapters of the Santi- 
parva, Bhisma directs Yudhisthira to imitate the 
leech or the bee, in collecting taxes, i.c,, without 
detriment to taxpayers, and also that they might not 
feel (See ch. [7.1, Santi.). 

Extraordinary taxes were illegal but could be levied 
in extraordinary circumstances only, provided the 
people agreed to pay, when the king asked them to do 
so by showing causes for it. 

IV. Labour and Wages. — ^We may say here 
something as to the condition of labour or the 
social ideals as to the relation between work and wages. 

1 Bee “GoTtrnmental iSew in Anoient India” by the author, “Calcutta 
EeTiew,” 3932. 
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In regard to labour, the Epic thinkers thought of fixing 
a relation between castes and crafts.. Each of the castes 
not only had its attached duties but its members had 
certain specified means of livelihood. In course of time 
these were subjected to revision, and the rise of mixed 
castes led to an elaboration aU*! modification of the 
earlier relation between castes and crafts. These are 
too well known to be repeated here. 

But in one important passage we find an attempt to 
fix the proportion of profit between the capitalist and 
the labourer who worked under him. Thus, we ars 
told that “ a Vaisya or Sudra servant tending a herd of 
6 kine, was to get the milk of one; for tending a herd of 
100, he was to get one pair ; in trade, he was to get 1-7 
of the profits; in case of his being employed in the trade 
of horns or hoofs of animals he got 1-16; lastly he was 
to get 1-7 when he worked as a cultivator on other’s 
land.” ' 

(Sannam-ekam piveddhenum datacca mithunam haret [ 
Labdhacca saptamam bhagam, tatha^rnge kalakhure | 
Sasyanam sarva-vljanam-e§a samvatsari bhrtih) | 

San., ctih. 60— si. 25, 26. 


^ InKautilya, we find a similar proportion, allotted to workmen. But fie 
prescribes only a general share of 10 per cent, for workmen and labourers, when 
no wages were specified (Ean. p. 183), 
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